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PREFACE. 


In November, 1897, I submitted to the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science a plan for the study of the 
Negro problems.’ This work is an essay along the lines there 
laid down, and is thus part of a larger design of observation 
and research into the history and social condition of the trans- 
planted Africans. 

The opportunity of making this particular study was due 
to the initiative of Miss Susan P. Wharton, a Philadelphia 
woman active in practical social reform, and to the interest 
and generosity of Dr. Charles Custis Harrison, Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and other citizens of Philadelphia. 

The Department of Finance and Economy (Wharton School) 
of the University of Pennsylvania had the general oversight 
of the work, and Iam under many obligations to the profes- 
sors in that department for assistance and counsel. Especially 
am I indebted to Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, for aid, advice and sympathy, without 
which the work could hardly have been brought to a success- 
ful close. 

I must also express the general sense of obligation which I 
feel toward the Negroes of Philadelphia, and especially toward 
those of the Seventh Ward, for their broad-minded attitude 
toward an inquiry which was at best a prying into private 
affairs. With no authority of law behind me, the whole suc- 
cess of the undertaking depended on voluntary co-operation. 
that they cannot be explained away by fantastic theories, 


1 Published in the ANNALS of the Academy for January, 1898. 
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I am glad that, almost without exception, there was a disposi- 
tion to allow the full truth to be known for the sake of science 
and social reform. 

Many persons have rendered me assistance in various ways 
during the investigation. Among these I must especially 
mention the Rev. Henry L. Phillips, Rector of the Church of 
the Crucifixion; Mr. George W. Mitchell, of the Philadelphia 
bar; Mr. W. Carl Bolivar, Mr. R. F. Adger, and Miss Isabel 
Eaton, Fellow of the College Settlements Association. Mr. 
W. M. Dorsey kindly placed his unique scrap-books at my 
disposal. 

As large numbers of the Philadelphia Negroes immigrate 
from Virginia, I spent the summer of 1897 in that State for my 
own enlightenment. The results of my observations were pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the United States Department of Labor, 
for January, 1898, ina contribution entitled ‘“‘ The Negroes of 
Farmville: a Social Study.’’ This must be regarded as a part 
of the present work. 

It is my earnest desire to pursue this particular form of study 
far enough to constitute a fair basis of induction as to the 
present condition of the American Negro. If, for instance, 
Boston in the East, Chicago and perhaps Kansas City in the 
West, and Atlanta, New Orleans and Galveston in the South, 
were studied in a similar way, we should have a trustworthy 
picture of Negro city life. Add to this an inquiry into simi- 
larly selected country districts, and certainly our knowledge of 
the Negro would be greatly increased. The department of 
history and economics of Atlanta University, where I am now 
situated, is pursuing certain lines of inquiry in this general 
direction. I hope that funds may be put at our disposal for 
this larger and more complete scheme. 

Finally, let me add that I trust that this study with all its 
errors and shortcomings will at least serve to emphasize the 
fact that the Negro problems are problems of human beings; 
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ungrounded assumptions or metaphysical subtleties. They 
present a field which the student must enter seriously, and 
cultivate carefully and honestly. And until he has prepared 
the ground by intelligent and discriminating research, the labors 
of philanthropist and statesman must continue to be, to a large 
extent, barren and unfruitful. 

W. E. BurGHarpt Du Bois. 


Atlanta University, 
June rst, 1899. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This inquiry into the condition of the Negroes of Philadel- 
phia was begun August 1, 1896, and, with two months’ inter- 
mission in the summer of 1897, was pursued continuously until 
January 1, 1898. Dr. Du Bois was engaged by the University 
of Pennsylvania as assistant in sociology during this period for 
the special purposes of the inquiry. He devoted all of his 
time to systematic field-work among the Negroes, especially in 
the Seventh Ward, attending their meetings, their churches, 
their business, social and political gatherings, visiting their 
schools and institutions, and, most important of all, conducting 
a house-to-house visitation in their families, through which he 
came in personal contact with over ten thousand Negro inhabit- 
ants of the city. He devoted his whole time to this laborious 
work, and the thanks of the University are due to him for his 
afterward taking such time as he could spare from his duties as 
professor of history and economics at Atlanta University to 
prepare the following complete and accurate report. Miss 
Eaton was engaged by the Philadelphia College Settlement for 
eight months of the above period, that is, from October 1, 1806, 
to June 1, 1897, toconduct, under the same general direction 
and in harmony with the methods of the larger inquiry, a 
special investigation of the conditions of Negro domestic ser- 
vice. She also devoted the whole period of her engagement to 
practical field-work and to house-to-house visitation, and 
kindly consented to prepare her report afterwards. Thus the 


inquiry represents a large amount of consecutive hard work 
(vii) 
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under the most favorable conditions of practical personal study 
of the problems encountered, while most of the book-work 
necessary to give the proper historical setting to the reports of 
these trained observers was done subsequently to the inquiry 
itself. 

The inquiry owes its origin to Miss Susan P. Wharton, at 
the time a member of the Executive Committee of the Phila- 
delphia College Settlement. In addition to her sympathy with 
the unfortunate and her desire to help them she realizes the 
value of knowledge as a guide in true philanthropy. Being 
herself a resident of the Seventh Ward, where the largest 
Negro settlements of the city are located, and in her work at 
the College Settlement being deeply impressed with the serious 
character of some of the Negro problems, she had already early 
in 1895 called together for conference at her house persons 
interested in the welfare of this race. Ina letter addressed to 
the Provost of the University, Dr. Charles Custis Harrison, 
under date of May 30, 1895, she asked for the co-operation of 
the University, saying: ‘‘We should like the co-operation of 
the University in a plan for the better understanding of the 
colored people, especially of their position in this city. Mr. 
Robert C. Ogden, Mr. Talcott Williams, Mrs. Coppin and 
myself are interested in a plan to obtain a body of reliable 
information as to the obstacles to be encountered by the colored 
people in their endeavor to be self-supporting, etc. Is the Uni- 
versity interested in sociological work of this kind? Could it 
help to collect information in any of the ways mentioned by 
Mr. Williams in the enclosed letter? ‘The College Settlement 
wishes to co-operate in the movement and will probably engage 
a woman who can reside in St. Mary Street. Dr. Devine 
thought there might be some one graduating from the Univer- 
sity this year who would be interested in such an investigation. 
Mrs. Coppin will have a centre for such information as comes 
best through the colored people themselves. . . . If you 
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see any wayin which the University could take part will you 
send me a line by the end of this week. We hope to formulate 
a plan in a few days.”’ 

To no one more sympathetic could Miss Wharton have gone 
than to the Provost, who has been so long conspicuously iden- 
tified with the best philanthropy in the city and State. More- 
over, his ideal of the place of the University in the modern 
community, and of its responsibilities for public usefulness, 
caused him to welcome the suggestion that the University 
should have a part in a work with a distinctly ethical aim and 
to be based on accurate scientific study and investigation. To 
show even more clearly the relation of the University to the 
inquiry we may quote a few lines from a letter which the Pro- 
vost sent out to a few friends of the University in order to raise 
the necessary funds for its part in the work : 


In association with the College Settlement, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has been asked to take part in a social movement of the following 
character. It has to do with the condition of the colored people in Phila- 
delphia, and with a quiet, earnest effort to improve their condition. 

It is proposed to take a ward in the city and to study the actual condi- 
tion of the colored people in that ward. The University will designate a 
trained observer; the College Settlement will also supply a similar 
observer. The visitation will be from bouse to house. The present 
actual conditions will thus be ascertained with as close an approximation 
to accuracy as possible, and the results, with the statistics, will be pub- 
lished by the University. We shall then have a body of facts upon which 
to work. We shall know, inter alia, from what occupations colored 
people are excluded, and we shall be able to endeavor to open new 
employments to colored people, both men and wonien. 

The object in view has met the approval of thoughtful people and we 
would like to carry itout. . . . Myattention has been called to work 
of a similar character which has attracted the attention of Columbia 
College. President Low made use of the following words, which I desire 
to repeat, as applicable to our effort: ‘‘Science tells very plainly that we 
must not despise raw or crude materials. In fact, practical scientific 
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work of to-day is directed more toward the utilization of waste materials 
than the discovery of new things. Those who despise the poor and the 
outcast, and declare that nothing can be done for their uplifting, have 
failed to learn a great lesson that Christ would teach us. The city prob- 
lems are the problems of the world, and always will be until we come to 
the new city, the heavenly Jerusalem.” 


A parlor meeting was held at Miss Wharton’s house in the 
late fall of 1896, Provost Harrison presiding. The plan 
referred to was drawn up by the University and presented with 
explanations of the methods which it was desired to pursue, 
and with some account of a similar work on a still larger scale 
which had been successfully prosecuted by Mr. Charles Booth 
in London and the Hull House in Chicago,—investigations 
leading in the one case to the publication of Mr. Booth’s monu- 
mental volumes on the ‘‘Life and Labor of the People of 
London,’’ and in the other to the valuable volume of ‘‘ Hull 
House Maps and Papers.’’ Addresses were made at this gath- 
ering by such representative colored leaders as Mrs. Coppin and 
the Rev. Mr. Phillips, and by Miss Wharton, Provost Harri- 
son, Mr. Isaac Clothier and others. The Provost formally 
announced that the University was ready to undertake the 
direction of the investigation, the appointment of one special 
observer, and the publication of such results of the entire 
inquiry as might prove of permanent value. As a result of 
this meeting plans were soon completed and the work of secur- 
ing the requisite funds and qualified investigators was begun. 

Dr. William E. Burghardt Du Bois, a graduate of Fisk and 
Harvard Universities, and also of the Graduate Department of 
Harvard, came to us from Wilberforce University, where, at 
the time of his appointment, he was Professor of Ancient 
Languages. His major work at Harvard, and during a con- 
siderable period of study in Germany, had been history and 
sociology. His admirable volume on ‘‘ The History of the 
African Slave Trade,’’ published as the first volume in the 
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Harvard Historical Studies, was at the timein press. Both his 
training and personal qualifications for the projected work 
proved to be far greater than our highest expectations, and his 
signal services in the educational uplift of his people, both 
before and since his term of service at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, have won for him a public recognition that renders 
any personal introduction of Dr. Du Bois quite unnecessary. 

The College Settlement was not less fortunate in securing the 
services of an efficient college woman for its part of the work. 
Miss Eaton is a graduate of Smith College, and has had expe- 
rience in practical investigation. While Fellow of the College 
Settlements Association, she made and published a careful 
statistical study of the condition of wage-earners in the garment 
trades in New York and Chicago. Her report for the present 
inquiry has already received recognition from Columbia Uni- 
versity, where it was accepted as partial fulfillment of the con- 
ditions for the Master of Arts degree. 

It is hardly necessary to refer to the original plan of the 
investigation, because it was adhered to in allits salient fea- 
tures, though modified in minor details as suggested by expe- 
rience, and the results and methods described in the following 
pages speak for themselves. 

The purpose of the inquiry is to furnish local agencies and 
individuals, interested in improving the condition of the Negro 
population of Philadelphia, a more comprehensive knowledge of 
the existing condition of Negroes, so that such work may be 
directed in the most helpful channels. It will not be amiss, 
therefore, to call attention in this place to some of the more 
significant points brought out in the report. 

The Negroes, as an element in the total population of the 
city, are growing in numbers more rapidly than the whites, the 
rate of increase being due rather to immigration than to natural 
increase. In 1890, however, the Negro constituted less than 
four per cent of the total population, which was about the 
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percentage for each of the three preceding decades, and much 
less than that for any decade in this century prior to 1860 (49).’ 
Insignificant as four per cent may seem, it represents over 
40,000 souls, and was a larger absolute Negro population than 
was found in any other city of the country, excepting Wash- 
ington, Baltimore and New Orleans (53). This population is 
placed in a city which combines in many curious ways the 
characteristics of both North and South. Its Negro popula- 
tion is moreover peculiar in its excess of females and of young 
persons, men and women, between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty-five (55). More help should be extended to Negro 
working-women, the majority of whom are at domestic ser- 
vice. In general their health is good, because they are better 
fed and housed than persons in other employments who provide 
their own meals and lodgings (496). More opportunities are 
needed for healthy amusement for domestics on their “‘ days 
out’ thanare provided by the Negro churches (468); also more 
direction and legal protection concerning methods of saving 
and mutual benefit societies. The relation of mistress and ser- 
vant isa problem in which the Negro domestic is not peculiar, 
but is involved in what is being done for a better adjustment of 
this relationship in general (500 ff.). Still the question remains: 
Why the abnormal excess of females in this city Negro popu- 
lation? ‘The limited occupations open to men have much to do 
with it (55). Thus the women will be helped by every increase 
in employments for nen which will make the relative numbers 
of the sexes more normal. The present abnormal sex distri- 
bution has caused considerable crime and moral degradation. 
This is still further accentuated by the fact that an abnormal 
age structure explains if it does not condone the most preva- 
lent crimes (259). 

The chief problem of the Philadelphia Negro is not that of 
‘“ sheer ignorance,’’ for the percentage of illiteracy, as illiteracy 


1 Figures in parentheses refer to pages in the volume. 
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is measured statistically, is low (92). Yet when one asks seri- 
ously: What kind of education have these people received ? 
and, How is it suited to their economic and social status? the 
educational problem assumes large proportions. In the case of 
a race still in its infancy in social development, a race which 
lacks most of the safe-guarding instincts of its stronger com- 
petitor, the education of each child for direct economic inde- 
pendence is of vital import. More should also be done for adult 
Negro education. The laboring men need training in organi- 
zation and in esprit du corps (130), and must be enabled to 
diversify their employments and maintain a higher grade of 
efficiency in lines where they are being eliminated in the eco- 
nomic struggle for survival. The male as well as female ser- 
vant class—the class which predominates in employments— 
needs training in the laws of health and hygiene, as well as in 
the technical knowledge of cleaning, cooking and household 
etiquette. The high death-rate of the Negro is largely due to 
the condition of living, rather than to marked racial weak- 
nesses (156), and to the widespread ignorance of the laws of 
health (160). The family life needs strengthening at every 
point—a work in which the churches might do more than at 
present. The Negro church is strong as a social institution, 
but under present conditions it absorbs relatively too large a 
proportion of the family income, which could be spent more 
profitably on the social activities of the home (195 ff.). 

The housing problem is one of the most serious among Phila- 
delphia Negroes. With the present progress in housing reform 
among the poorer classes of whites and the foreign population 
it should be easy to apply effective remedies. Negroes now 
pay abnormally high rents for the poorest accommodations, 
and race-prejudice accentuates this difficulty, out of which 
many evils grow (295). 

Many readers of this report will look most eagerly for what 
is said on the subject of race-prejudice and the so-called ‘‘ color 
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line.’’ I feel sure that no one can read Chapter XVI without 
being impressed with the impartiality and self-control of the 
writer. Dr. Du Bois has treated the facts he obtained with the 
delicacy of an artist, and I would not wish to mar his state- 
ment of the truth as he sees it by any attempt to re-state it. In 
this connection another presentation of this difficult theme, by 
the same author, and published some time ago in the 4/antic 
Monthly, will be read with interest. The report shows clearly 
that the better-educated classes among the Philadelphia 
Negroes feel very keenly the injustice of the class antagonism 
that comes from the indiscriminate classing of all Negroes 
together, and the imputing to all of the short-comings of the 
ignorant, vicious and criminal. ‘This fact, and the proof that 
such is the habit among the bulk of the white population, 
comes out frequently in the following pages (339) (489). From 
the very nature of his task Dr. Du Bois has wisely refrained 
for the most part from drawing conclusions or introducing any- 
thing that savors of personal judgment. It is therefore a seri- 
ous charge, and worthy of reflection, when he is constrained to 
say in one place (352): ‘‘ Thus the class of Negroes which the 
prejudices of the city have distinctly encouraged is that of the 
criminal, the lazy and the shiftless; for them the city teems 
with institutions and charities; for them there is succor and 
sympathy; for them Philadelphians are thinking and planning; 
but for the educated and industrious young colored man who 
wants work and not jplatitudes, wages and not alms, just 
rewards and not sermons—for such colored men Philadelphia 
apparently has no use.’’ Of the truthfulness or falsity of this 
statement may the careful perusal of this report furnish evi- 
dence that will lead to honest convictions and corresponding 
action on the part of the citizens of Philadelphia, for it sums 
up the pivotal problem of all the Negro problems of the city. 
If the Negroes themselves, that is their upper ranks, cannot 
command these privileges and secure them, or, if competent to 
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possess them, they are denied the possession by the organized 
prejudices of the stronger race around them, and these preju- 
dices cannot be broken down, then scientific philanthropy is 
helpless to point the way to their improvement, and the present 
haphazard efforts of unthinking charity would better cease 
altogether. In the last analysis the rise of the Negro is apt to 
be in proportion to the ability of the upper classes of his race 
to infuse the lower strata of Negro society with the intellectual 
and moral requisites of economic survival which they them- 
selves possess. 
SAMUEL McCunk LInpSAy. 
University of Pennsylvania, 
June, 1899. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA NEGRO. 


CHa Dhar: 


THE SCOPE OF THIS STUDY. 


1. General Aim.—This study seeks to present the results 
of an inquiry undertaken by the University of Pennsylvania 
into the condition of the forty thousand or more people of 
Negro blood now living in the city of Philadelphia. This 
inquiry extended over a period of fifteen months and sought 
to ascertain something of the geographical distribution of 
this race, their occupations and daily life, their homes, their 
organizations, and, above all, their relation to their million 
white fellow-citizens. The final design of the work is to 
lay before the public such a body of information as may be 
a safe guide for all efforts toward the solution of the many 
Negro problems of a great American city. 

2. The Methods of Inquiry.—The investigation began 
August the first, 1896, and, saving two months, continued 
until December the thirty-first, 1897. The work com- 
menced with a house-to-house canvass of the Seventh 
Ward. This long narrow ward, extending from South 
Seventh street to the Schuylkill River and from Spruce 
street to South street, is an historic centre of Negro popu- 
lation, and contains to-day a fifth of all the Negroes in 
this city." It was therefore thought best to make an 


1] shall throughout this study use the term ‘‘ Negro,’ to designate all 
persons of Negro descent, although the appellation is to some extent 
illogical. I shall, moreover, capitalize the word, because I believe that 
eight million Americans are entitled to a capital letter. 
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intensive study of conditions in this district, and afterward 
to supplement and correct this information by general 
observation and inquiry in other parts of the city. 

Six schedules were used among the nine thousand 
Negroes of this ward; a family schedule with the usual 
questions as to the number of members, their age and sex, 
their conjugal condition and birthplace, their ability to 
read and write, their occupation and earnings, etc.; an 
individual schedule with similar inquiries; a home 
schedule with questions as to the number of rooms, the 
rent, the lodgers, the conveniences, etc.; a street schedule 
to collect data as to the various small streets and alleys, 
and an institution schedule for organizations and institu- 
tions ; finally a slight variation of the individual schedule 
was used for house-servants living at their places of employ- 
ment. ” 

This study of the central district of Negro settlement 
furnished a key to the situation in the city; in the other 
wards therefore a general survey was taken to note any 
striking differences of condition, to ascertain the general 
distribution of these people, and to collect information and 
statistics as to organizations, property, crime and pauperism, 
political activity, and the like. This general inquiry, while 
it lacked precise methods of measurement in most cases, 
served nevertheless to correct the errors and illustrate the 
meaning of the statistical material obtained in the house- 
to-house canvass. 

Throughout the study such official statistics and histori- 
cal matter as seemed reliable were used, and experienced 
persons, both white and colored, were freely consulted. 

3. The Credibility of the Results.—The best available 
methods of sociological research are at present so liable to 
inaccuracies that the careful student discloses the results 
of individual research with diffidence ; he knows that they 
are liable to error from the seemingly ineradicable faults of 


2See Appendix A for form of schedules used. 
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the statistical method, to even greater error from the 
methods of general observation, and, above all, he must 
ever tremble lest some personal bias,some moral conviction 
or some unconscious trend of thought due to previous 
training, has toa degree distorted the picture in his view. 
Convictions on all great matters of human interest one 
must have to a greater or less degree, and they will enter 
to some extent into the most cold-blooded scientific research 
as a disturbing factor. 

Nevertheless here are social problems before us demand- 
ing careful study, questions awaiting satisfactory answers. 
We must study, we must investigate, we must attempt to 
solve ; and the utmost that the world can demand is, not 
lack of human interest and moral conviction, but rather 
the heart-quality of fairness, and an earnest desire for the 
truth despite its possible unpleasantness. 

In a house-to-house investigation there are, outside the 
attitude of the investigator, many sources of error: mis- 
apprehension, vagueness and forgetfulness, and deliberate 
deception on the part of the persons questioned, greatly 
vitiate the value of the answers; on the other hand, con- 
clusions formed by the best trained and most conscientious 
students on the basis of general observation and inquiry 
are really inductions from but a few of the multitudinous 
facts of social life, and these may easily fall far short of 
being essential or typical. 

The use of both of these methods which has been 
attempted in this study may perhaps have corrected to 
some extent the errors of each. Again, whatever personal 
equation is to be allowed for in the whole study is one 
unvarying quantity, since the work was done by one inves- 
tigator, and the varying judgments of a score of census- 
takers was thus avoided.* 


8The appended study of domestic service was done by Miss Isabel 
Eaton, Fellow of the College Settlements Association. Outside of this 
the work was done by the one investigator. 
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Despite all drawbacks and difficulties, however, the 
main results of the inquiry seem credible. They agree, to 
a large extent, with general public opinion, and in other 
respects they seem either logically explicable or in accord 
with historical precedents. They are therefore presented 
to the public, not as complete and without error, but as 
possessing on the whole enough reliable matter to serve as 
the scientific basis of further study, and of practical reform. 


CHART HRT 


THE PROBLEM. 


4. The Negro Problems of Philadelphia.—In Phila- 
delphia, as elsewhere in the United States, the existence of 
certain peculiar social problems affecting the Negro people 
are plainly manifest. Here is a large group of people— 
perhaps forty-five thousand, a city within a city—who do 
not form an integral part of the larger social group. This 
in itself is not altogether unusual ; there are other unassim- 
ilated groups: Jews, Italians, even Americans; and yet 
in the case of the Negroes the segregation is more con- 
spictious, more patent to the eye, and so intertwined with 
a long historic evolution, with peculiarly pressing social 
problems of poverty, ignorance, crime and labor, that the 
Negro problem far surpasses in scientific interest and social 
gravity, most of the other race or class questions. 

The student of these questions must first ask, What is 
the real condition of this group of human beings? of 
whom is it composed, what sub-groups and classes exist, 
what sort of individuals are being considered ? further, the 
student must clearly recognize that a complete study must 
not confine itself to the group, but must specially notice 
the environment; the physical environment of city, sec- 
tions and houses, the far mightier social environment—the 
surrounding world of custom, wish, whim, and thought 
which envelops this group and powerfully influences its 
social development. 

Nor does the clear recognition of the field of investiga- 
tion simplify the work of actual study ; it rather increases 
it, by revealing lines of inquiry far broader in scope than 
first thought suggests. To the average Philadelphian the 
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whole Negro question reduces itself to a study of certain 
slum districts. His mind reverts to Seventh and Lombard 
streets and to Twelfth and Kater streets of to-day, or to 
St. Mary’s in the past. Continued and widely known 
charitable work in these sections make the problem of 
poverty familiar to him; bold and daring crime too often 
traced to these centres has called his attention to a prob- 
lem of crime, while the scores of loafers, idlers and pros- 
titutes who crowd the sidewalks here night and day 
remind him of a problem of work. 

All this is true—all these problems are there and of 
threatening intricacy ; unfortunately, however, the interest 
of the ordinary man of affairs is apt to stop here. Crime, 
poverty and idleness affect his interests unfavorably and 
he would have them stopped ; he looks upon these slums 
and slum characters as unpleasant things which should in 
some way be removed for the best interests of all. ‘The 
social student agrees with him so far, but must point out 
that the removal of unpleasant features from our compli- 
cated modern life is a delicate operation requiring know- 
ledge and skill; that a slum is not a simple fact, it is a 
symptom, and that to know the removable causes of the 
Negro slums of Philadelphia requires a study that takes 
one far beyond the slum districts. For few Philadelphians 
realize how the Negro population has grown and spread. 
There was a time in the memory of living men when a 
small district near Sixth and Lombard streets compre- 
hended the great mass of the Negro population of the 
city. This is no longer so. Very early the stream of the 
black population started northward, but the increased 
foreign immigration of 1830 and later, turned it back. 
It started south also but was checked by poor houses and 
worse police protection. Finally with gathered momen- 
tum the emigration from the slums started west, rolling on 
slowly and surely taking Lombard street as its main 
thoroughfare, gaining early foothold in West Philadelphia, 
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and turning at the Schuylkill River north and south to 
the newer portions of the city. 

Thus to-day the Negroes are scattered in every ward of 
the city, and the great mass of them live far from the whilom 
centre of colored settlement. What, then, of this great 
mass of the population? Manifestly they form a class 
with social problems of their own—the problems of the 
Thirtieth Ward differ from the problems of the Fifth, as 
the black inhabitants differ. In the former ward we have 
represented the rank and file of Negro working-people ; 
laborers and servants, porters and waiters. This is at pres- 
ent the great middle class of Negroes feeding the slums 
on the one hand and the upper class on the other. Here 
are social questions and conditions which must receive the 
most careful attention and patient interpretation. 

Not even here, however, can the social investigator stop. 
He knows that every group has its upper class; it may be 
numerically small and socially of little weight, and yet its 
study is necessary to the comprehension of the whole—it 
forms the realized ideal of the group, and as it is true that 
a nation must to some extent be measured by its slums, it 
is also true that it can only be understood and finally judged 
by its upper class. 

The best class of Philadelphia Negroes, though some- 
times forgotten or ignored in discussing the Negro prob- 
lems, is nevertheless known to many Philadelphians. 
Scattered throughout the better parts of the Seventh 
Ward, and on Twelfth, lower Seventeenth and Nineteenth 
streets, and here and there in the residence wards of the 
northern, southern, and western sections of the city isa class 
of caterers, clerks, teachers, professional men, small mer- 
chants, etc., who constitute the aristocracy of the Negroes. 
Many are well-to-do, some are wealthy, all are fairly edu- 
cated, and some liberally trained. Here too are social 
problems—differing from those of the other classes, and 
differing too from those of the whites of a corresponding 
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grade, because of the peculiar social environment in which 
the whole race finds itself, which the whole race feels, but 
which touches this highest class at most points and tells 
upon them most decisively. 

Many are the misapprehensions and misstatements as to 
the social environment of Negroesin a great Northern city. 
Sometimes it is said, here they are free; they have the 
same chance as the Irishman, the Italian, or the Swede; at 
other times it is said, the environment is such that it is 
really more oppressive than the situation in Southern cities. 
The student must ignore both of these extreme statements 
and seek to extract from a complicated mass of facts the 
tangible evidence of a social atmosphere surrounding 
Negroes, which differs from that surrounding most whites ; 
of a different mental attitude, moral standard, and economic 
judgment shown toward Negroes than toward most other 
folk. That such a difference exists and can now and then 
plainly be seen, few deny ; but just how far it goes and 
how large a factor it is in the Negro problems, nothing but 
careful study and measurement can reveal. 

Such then are the phenomena of social condition and 
environment which this study proposes to describe, analyze, 
and, so far as possible, interpret. 

5. Plan of Presentment.—The study as taken up here 
divides itself roughly into four parts: the history of the 
Negro people in the city, their present condition considered 
as individuals, their condition as an organized social group, 
and their physical and socialenvironment. ‘To the history 
of the Negro but two chapters are devoted—a brief sketch 
although the subject is worthy of more extended study 
than the character of this essay perinitted. 

Six chapters consider the general condition of the 
Negroes: their number, age, and sex, conjugal condition, 
and birthplace; what degree of education they have 
obtained, and how they earn a living. All these subjects 
are treated usually for the Seventh Ward somewhat 
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minutely, then more genetally for the city, and finally such 
historical material is adduced as is available for com- 
parison. 

Three chapters are devoted to the group life of the 
Negro; this includes a study of the family, of property, and 
of organizations of all sorts. It also takes up such phe- 
nomena of social maladjustment and individual depravity 
as crime, pattperism and alcoholism. 

One chapter is devoted to the difficult question of en- 
vironment, both physical and social, one to certain results 
of the contact of the white and black races, one to Negro 
suffrage, and a word of general advice in the line of social 
reform is added. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE NEGRO IN PHILADELPHIA, 1638-1820. 


6. General Survey.—Few States present better oppor- 
tunities for the continuous study of a group of Negroes 
than Pennsylvania. The Negroes were brought here early, 
were held as slaves along with many white serfs. They 
became the subjects of a protracted abolition controversy, 
and were finally emancipated by gradual process. Although, 
for the most part, in a low and degraded condition, and 
thrown upon their own resources in competition with white 
labor, they were nevertheless so inspired by their new free- 
dom and so guided by able leaders that for something like 
forty years they made commendable progress. Meantime, 
however, the immigration of foreign laborers began, the 
new economic era of manufacturing was manifest in the 
land, and a national movement for the abolition of slavery 
had its inception. The lack of skilled Negro laborers for 
the factories, the continual stream of Southern fugitives 
and rural freedmen into the city, the intense race antipathy 
of the Irish and others, together with intensified prejudice 
of whites who did not approve of agitation against slavery 
—all this served to check the development of the Negro, 
to increase crime and pauperism, and at one period resulted 
in riot, violence, and bloodshed, which drove many Negroes 
from the city. 

Economic adjustment and the enforcement of law finally 
allayed this excitement, and another period of material 
prosperity and advance among the Negroes followed. ‘Then 
came the inpouring of the newly emancipated blacks from 
the South and the economic struggle of the artisans to main- 
tain wages, which brought on a crisis in the city, manifested 
again by idleness, crime and pauperism. 
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Thus we see that twice the Philadelphia Negro has, with 
a fair measure of success, begun an interesting social devel- 
opment, and twice through the migration of barbarians a 
dark age has settled on his age of revival. ‘These same 
phenomena would have marked the advance of many other 
elements of our population if they had been as definitely 
isolated into one indivisible group. No differences of social 
condition allowed any Negro to escape from the group, 
although such escape was continually the rule among Irish, 
Germans and other whites. 

7. The Transplanting of the Negro, 1638-1760.—The 
Dutch, and possibly the Swedes, had already planted 
slavery on the Delaware when Penn and the Quakers 
arrived in 1682." One of Penn’s first acts was tacitly to 
recognize the serfdom of Negroes by a provision of the 
Free Society of Traders that they should serve fourteen 
years and then become serfs—a provision which he himself 
and all the others soon violated.’ 

Certain German settlers who came soon after Penn, and 
who may or may not have been active members of the 
Society of Friends, protested sturdily against slavery in 
1688, but the Quakers found the matter too ‘“ weighty.’’® 
Five years later the radical seceders under Kieth make the 
existence of slavery a part of their attack on the society. 
Nevertheless the institution of slavery in the colony con- 
tinued to grow, and the number of blacks in Philadelphia 
so increased that as early as 1693 we find an order of the 


1Cf,. Scharf-Westcott’s ‘‘ History of Philadelphia,’’ I, 65, 76. DuBois’ 
“‘ Slave Trade,”’ p. 24. 

?Hazard’s ‘‘Annals,’? 553. Thomas’ ‘‘Attitude of Friends Toward 
Slavery,’’ 266. 

3 There is some controversy as to whether these Germans were actually 
Friends or not; the weight of testimony seems to be that they were. 
See, however, Thomas as above, p. 267, and Appendix. ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Magazine,’’ IV, 28-31; The Critic, August 27, 1897. DuBois’ ‘Slave 
Trade,’ p. 20, 203. For copy of protest, see published fac-simile and 
Appendix of Thomas. For further proceedings of Quakers, see Thomas 
and DuBois, passin. 
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Council against the “tumultuous gatherings of the negroes 
of the towne of philadelphia, on the first dayes of the 
weeke.” * 

In 1696 the Friends began a cautious dealing with the 
subject, which in the course of a century led to the abolition 
of slavery. This growth of moral sentiment was slow but 
unwaveringly progressive, and far in advance of contem- 
porary thought in civilized lands. At first the Friends 
sought merely to regulate slavery in a general way and 
prevent its undue growth. They therefore suggested in 
the Yearly Meeting of 1696, and for some time thereafter, 
that since traders “ have flocked in amongst usand.... 
increased and multiplied negroes amongst us,” members 
ought not to encourage the further importation of slaves, 
as there were enough for all purposes. In 1711 a more 
active discouragement of the slave trade was suggested, 
and in 1716 the Yearly Meeting intimated that even the 
buying of imported slaves might not be the best policy, 
although the meeting hastened to call this “ caution, not 
Censure 

By 1719 the Meeting was certain that their members 
ought not to engage in the slave trade, and in 1730 they 
declared the buying of slaves imported by others to be 
“disagreeable.” At this milestone they lingered thirty 
years for breath and courage, for the Meeting had evidently 
distanced many of its more conservative members. In 
1743 the question of importing slaves, or buying imported 
slaves, was made a disciplinary query, and in 1754, 
spurred by the crusade of Say, Woolman and Benezet, 
offending members were disciplined. In the important 
gathering of 1758 the saine golden rule was laid down as 
that with which the Germans, seventy years previous, had 
taunted them, and the institution of slavery was categor- 
ically condemned.’ Here they rested until 1775, when, 


4‘ Colonial Records,”’’ I, 380-81. 
5 Thomas, 276; Whittier Intro. to Woolman, 16. 
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after a struggle of eighty-seven years, they decreed the 
exclusion of slaveholders from fellowship in the Society. 

While in the councils of the State Church the freedom 
of Negroes was thus evolving, the legal status of Negroes 
of Pennsylvania was being laid. Four bills were intro- 
duced in 1700: one regulating slave marriages was lost; 
the other three were passed, but the Act for the Trial of 
Negroes—a harsh measure providing death, castration and 
whipping for punishments, and forbidding the meeting 
together of more than four Negroes—was afterward disal- 
lowed by the Queen in Council. The remaining acts 
became laws, and provided for a small duty on imported 
slaves and the regulation of trade with slaves and ser- 
vants.° 

In 1706 another act for the trial of Negroes was passed 
and allowed. It differed but slightly from the Act of 1700; 
it provided that Negroes should be tried for crimes by two 
justices of the peace and a jury of six freeholders ; rob- 
bery and rape were punished by branding and exportation, 
homicide by death, and stealing by whipping ;’ the meeting 
of Negroes without permission was prohibited. Between 
this time and 1760 statutes were passed regulating the sale 
of liquor to slaves and the use of firearms by them ; and 
also the general regulative Act of 1726, “for the Better 
Regulation of Negroes in this Province.’ This act was 
especially for the punishment of crime, the suppression of 
pauperism, the prevention of intermarriage, and the like— 
that is, for regulating the social and economic status of 
Negroes, free and enslaved.° 

Meantime the number of Negroes in the colony con- 
tinued to increase; by 1720 there were between 2500 and 
5000 Negroes in Pennsylvania; they rapidly increased 
until there were a large number by 1750—some say I1,000 


6 See Appendix B. 
7*«Statutes-at-Large,’’ Ch. 143, 881. See Appendix B. 
8‘ Statutes-at-Large,’”’ III, pp. 250, 254; IV, 59 ff. See Appendix B. 
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or more—when they decreased by war and sale, so that the 
census of 1790 found 10,274 in the State.’ 

The slave duties form a pretty good indication of the 
increase of Negro population.” The duty in 1700 was 
from 6s. to 20s. This was increased, and in 1712, owing 
to the large importations and the turbulent actions of 
Negroes in neighboring States, a prohibitive duty of £20 
was laid." England, however, who was on the eve of 
signing the Assiento with Spain, soon disallowed this act 
and the duty was reduced to £5. The influx of Negroes 
after the English had signed the huge slave contract 
with Spain was so large that the Act of 1726 laid a restrict- 
ive duty of £10. For reasons not apparent, but possibly 
connected with fluctuations in the value of the currency, 
this duty was reduced to £2 in 1729, and seems to have 
remained at that figure until 1761. 

The £10 duty was restored in 1761, and probably helped 
much to prevent importation, especially when we remem- 
ber the work of the Quakers at this period. In 1773 a 
prohibitive duty of £20 was laid, and the Act of 1780 
finally prohibited importation. After 1760 it is probable 
that the efforts of the Quakers to get rid of their slaves 
made the export slave trade much larger than the 
importation. 

Very early in the history of the colony the presence of 
unpaid slaves for life greatly disturbed the economic con- 
dition of free laborers. While most of the white laborers 
were indentured servants the competition was not so much 
felt; when they became free laborers, however, and were 
joined by other laborers, the cry against slave competition 
was soon raised. ‘The particular grievance was the hiring 
out of slave mechanics by masters; in 1708 the free 
white mechanics protested to the Legislature against this 


.? DuBois’ ‘‘ Slave Trade,’’ p. 23, note. U.S. Census. 
10 See Appendix B. Cf. DuBois’ ‘‘ Slave Trade,’’ passim. 
DuBois’ ‘Slave Trade,’’ p. 206. 
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custom,” and this was one of the causes of the Act of 1712 
in all probability. When by 1722 the number of slaves had 
further increased, the whites again protested against the 
‘‘employment of blacks,” apparently including both free 
and slave. The Legislature endorsed this protest and 
declared that the custom of employing black laborers and 
mechanics was “dangerous and injurious to the repub- 
lic.” "™ Consequently the Act of 1726 declared the hiring 
of their time by Negro slaves to be illegal, and sought to 
restrict emancipation on the ground that “ free negroes 
are an idle and slothful people,” and easily become public 
burdens." 

As to the condition of the Negroes themselves we catch 
only glimpses here and there. Considering the times, the 
system of slavery was not harsh and the slaves received 
fair attention. There appears, however, to have been 
much trouble with them on account of stealing, some 
drunkenness and general disorder. ‘The preamble of the 
Act of 1726 declares that “it too often happens that 
Negroes commit felonies and other heinous crimes,’’ and 
that much pauperism arises from emancipation. ‘This act 
facilitated punishment of such crimes by providing indem- 
nification for a master if his slave suffered capital punish- 
ment. ‘They were declared to be often “tumultuous” in 
1693, to be found “cursing, gaming, swearing, and com- 
mitting many other disorders” in 1732; in 1738 and 1741 
they were also called “disorderly ” in city ordinances.” 

In general, we see among the slaves at this time the low 
condition of morals which we should expect in a barbar- 
ous people forced to labor in a strange land. 

8. Emancipation, 1760-1780.—The years 1750-1760 
mark the culmination of the slave system in Pennsylvania 


1? Scharf-Westcott’s ‘‘ History of Philadelphia,’’ I, 200. 
13 Watson’s ‘‘Annals,’’ (Ed. 1850) I, 98. 

14 See Appendix B. 

6 Cf, Chapter XIII. 
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and the beginning of its decline. By that time most 
shrewd observers saw that the institution was an economic 
failure, and were consequently more disposed than formerly 
to listen to the earnest representations of the great anti- 
slavery agitators of that period. There were, to be sure, 
strong vested interests still to be fought. When the £10 
duty act of 1761 was pending, the slave merchants of the 
city, including many respectable names, vigorously pro- 
tested ; ‘‘ever desirous to extend the Trade of this Prov- 
ince,” they declared that they had “seen for some time 
past the many inconveniencys the Inhabitants have suffered 
for want of Labourers and Artificers,” and had conse- 
quently “for some time encouraged the importation of 
Negroes.” They prayed at the very least for delay in 
passing this restrictive measure. After debate and alterca- 
tion with the governor the measure finally passed, indi- 
cating renewed strength and determination on the part of 
the abolition party.”® 

Meantime voluntary emancipation increased. Sandiford 
emancipated his slaves in 1733, and there were by 1790 in 
Philadelphia aboutone thousand black freedmen. A school 
for these and others was started in 1770 at the instance of 
Benezet, and had at first twenty-two children in attend- 
ance.” ‘The war brought a broader and kindlier feeling 
toward the Negroes; before its end the Quakers had 
ordered manumission,’® and several attempts were made to 
prohibit slavery by statute. Finally, in 1780, the Act for 
the Gradual Abolition of Slavery was passed.” ‘This act, 
beginning with a strong condemnation of slavery, pro- 
vided that no child thereafter born in Pennsylvania should 
be a slave. The children of slaves born after 1780 were to 
be bond-servants until twenty-eight years of age—that is, 


16“ Colonial Records,” VIII, 576; DuBois’ ‘‘Slave Trade,”’ p. 23. 

"Cf. Pamphlet: ‘‘Sketch of the Schools for Blacks,’’ also Chapter VIII. 
18 Cf. ‘Thomas’ ‘Attitude of Friends,” etc., p. 272. 

19 Dallas’ ‘‘ Laws,” I, 838, Ch. 881; DuBois’ ‘‘ Slave Trade,” p. 225. 
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beginning with the year 1808 there was to be a series of 
emancipations. Side by side with this growth of emanci- 
pation sentiment went an increase in the custom of hiring 
out Negro slaves and servants, which increased the old 
competition with the whites. The slaves were owned in 
small lots, especially in Philadelphia, one or two to a 
family, and were used either as house servants or artisans. 
As a result they were encouraged to learn trades and seem 
to have had the larger share of the ordinary trades of the 
city in their hands. Many of the slaves in the better 
families became well-known characters—as Alice, who for 
forty years took the tolls at Dunk’s Ferry ; Virgil Warder, 
who once belonged to Thomas Penn, and Robert Venable, 
a man of some intelligence.” 

9. The Rise of the Freedman, 1780—1820.—A careful 
study of the process and effect of emancipation in the 
different States of the Union would throw much light on 
our national experiment and its ensuing problems. Espe- 
cially is this true of the experiment in Pennsylvania; to 
be sure, emancipation here was gradual and the number 
emancipated sinall in comparison with the population, and 
yet the main facts are similar: the freeing of ignorant 
slaves and giving them a chance, almost unaided from 
without, to make a wayin the world. The first result was 
widespread poverty and idleness. This was followed, as 
the number of freedmen increased, by a rush to the city. 
Between 1790 and 1800 the Negro population of Philadel- 
phia County increased from 2489 to 6880, or 176 per cent, 
against an increase of 43 per cent among the whites. The 
first result of this contact with city life was to stimulate 
the talented and aspiring freedmen; and this was the 
easier because the freedman had in Philadelphia at that 
time a secure economic foothold; he performed all kinds 
of domestic service, all common labor and much of the 
skilled labor. "The group being thus secure in its daily 


2 Cf, Watson’s ‘‘Annals”’ (Ed. 1850), I, pp. 557, 101-103, 601, 602, 515. 
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bread needed only leadership to make some advance in 
general culture and social effectiveness. Some sporadic 
cases of talent occur, as Derham, the Negro physician, 
whom Dr. Benjamin Rush, in 1788, found ‘“‘ very learned.’™ 
Especially, however, to be noted are Richard Allen,” a 
former slave of the Chew family, and Absalom Jones,” a 
Delaware Negro. ‘These two were real leaders and actually 
succeeded to a remarkable degree in organizing the freed- 
men for group action. Both had bought their own freedom 
and that of their families by hiring their time—Allen 
being a blacksmith by trade, and Jones also having a trade. 
When, in 1792, the terrible epidemic drove Philadelphians 
away so quickly that many did not remain to bury the 
dead, Jones and Allen quietly took the work in hand, 
spending some of their own funds and doing so well that 
they were publicly commended by Mayor Clarkson in 
1794." | 

The great work of these men, however, lay among their 
own race and arose from religious difficulties. As in other 
colonies the process by which the Negro slaves learned the 
English tongue and were converted to Christianity is not 
clear. ‘The subject of the moral instruction of slaves had 
early troubled Penn and he had urged Friends to provide 
meetings for them.” ‘The newly organized Methodists soon 
attracted a number of the more intelligent, though the 


"The American Museum, 1789, pp. 61-62. 

For life of Allen, see his ‘‘ Autobiography,’? and Payne’s ‘‘ History 
A.M. 2. Church.”’ 

* For life of Jones, see Douglass’ ‘‘ Episcopal Church of St. Thomas.”’ 

*% The testimonial was dated January 23, 1794, and was as follows: 
‘‘ Having, during the prevalence of the late malignant disorder, had 
almost daily opportunities of seeing the conduct of Absalom Jones and 
Richard Allen, and the people employed by them to bury the dead, I, 
with cheerfulness give this testimony of my approbation of their pro- 
ceedings as far as the same came under my notice. Their diligence, 
attention and decency of deportment, afforded me at the time much 
satisfaction. WILLIAM CLARKSON, Mayor.’’ 

From Douglass’ ‘St. Thomas’ Church.”’ 

* See Thomas, p. 266. 
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masses seem at the end of the last century not to have been 
church-goers or Christians to any considerable extent. The 
small number that went to church were wont to worship at 
St. George’s, Fourth and Vine; for years both free Negroes 
and slaves worshiped here and were made welcome. 
Soon, however, the church began to be alarmed at the 
increase in its black communicants which the immigration 
from the country was bringing, and attempted to force 
them into the gallery. The crisis came one Sunday 
morning during prayer when Jones and Allen, with a 
crowd of followers, refused to worship except in their 
accustomed places, and finally left the church in a body.” 

This band immediately met together and on April 12, 
1787, formed a curious sort of ethical and beneficial brother- 
hood called the Free African Society. How great a step 
this was, we of to-day scarcely realize; we must remind 
ourselves that it was the first wavering step of a people 
toward organized social life. This society was more than 
a mere club: Jones and Allen were its leaders and recog- 
nized chief officers; a certain parental discipline was 
exercised over its members and mutual financial aid given. 
The preamble of the articles of association says: ‘“‘ Where- 
as, Absalom Jones and Richard Allen, two men of the 
African Race, who for their religious life and conversation, 
have obtained a good report among men, these persons 
from a love to the people of their own complexion whom 
they beheld with sorrow, because of their irreligious and 
uncivilized state, often communed together upon this pain- 
ful and important subject in order to form some kind of 
religious body ; but there being too few to be found under 
the like concern, and those who were, differed in their 
religious sentiments ; with these circumstances they labored 
for some time, till it was proposed after a serious commu- 
nication of sentiments that a society should be formed 
without regard to religious tenets, provided the persons 


76 See Allen’s ‘Autobiography,’ and Douglass’ ‘‘St. Thomas.’’ 
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lived an orderly and sober life, in order to support one 
another in sickness, and for the benefit of their widows 
and fatherless children.” 

The society met first at private houses, then at the 
Friends’ Negro school house. For a time they leaned 
toward Quakerism; each month three monitors were 
appointed to have oversight over the members; loose 
marriage customs were attacked by condemning cohabita- 
tion, expelling offenders and providing a simple Quaker- 
like marriage ceremony. A fifteen minute pause for silent 
prayer opened the meetings. As the representative body 
of the free Negroes of the city, this society opened com- 
munication with free Negroes in Boston, Newport and 
other places. The Negro Union of Newport, R. L, pro- 
posed in 1788 a general exodus to Africa, but the Free 
African Society soberly replied: ‘With regard to the 
emigration to Africa you mention we have at present but 
little to communicate on that head, apprehending every 
pious man is a good citizen of the whole world.” ‘The 
society co-operated with the Abolition Society in studying 
the condition of the free blacks in 1790. At all times they 
seem to have taken good care of their sick and dead and 
helped the widows and orphans to some extent. ‘Their 
methods of relief were simple: they agreed “for the 
benefit of each other to advance one-shilling in silver 
Pennsylvania currency a month; and after one year’s sub- 
scription, from the dole hereof then to hand forth to the 
needy of the Society if any should require, the sum of 
three shillings and nine pence per week of the said money ; 
provided the necessity is not brought on them by their 
own imprudence.” In 1790 the society had £42 9s. 1d. 
on deposit in the bank of North America, and had applied 
for a grant of the Potter’s Field to be set aside as a burial 
ground for them, in a petition signed by Dr. Rush, Tench 
Coxe and others. 


"1 Douglass’ ‘‘St. Thomas.”’ 
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It was, however, becoming clearer and clearer to the 
leaders that only a strong religious bond could keep this 
untrained group together. They would probably have 
become a sort of institutional church at first if the question 
of religious denomination had been settled among them; 
but it had not been, and for about six years the question 
was still pending. The tentative experiment in Quakerism 
had failed, being ill suited to the low condition of the rank 
and file of the society. Both Jones and Allen believed that 
Methodism was best suited to the needs of the Negro, but 
the majority of the society, still nursing the memory of St. 
George’s, inclined toward the Episcopal church. Here came 
the parting of the ways: Jones was a slow introspective 
man, with a thirst for knowledge, with high aspirations for 
his people; Allen was a shrewd, quick, popular leader, 
positive and dogged and yet far-seeing in his knowledge of 
Negro character. Jones therefore acquiesced in the judg- 
ment of the majority, served and led them conscientiously 
and worthily, and eventually became the first Negro rector 
in the Episcopal church of America. About 1790 Allen 
and a few followers withdrew from the Free African 
Society, formed an independent Methodist church which 
first worshiped in his blacksmith’s shop on Sixth near 
Lombard. Eventually this leader became the founder and 
first bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America—an organization which now has 500,000 mem- 
bers, and is by long odds the vastest and most remarkable 
product of American Negro civilization.” 

Jones and the Free African Society took immediate steps 
to secure a church; a lot was bought at the corner of Fifth 
and Adelphi streets in February, 1792, and by strenuous 
effort a church was erected and dedicated on the seventeenth 


*8 There is on the part of the A. M. E. Church a disposition to ignore 
Allen’s withdrawal from the Free African Society, and to date the A. M, 
EB. Church from the founding of that society, making it older than St. 
Thomas. This, however, is contrary to Allen’s own statement in his 
‘‘ Autobiography.’’? The point, however, is of little real consequence. 
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of July, 1794. ‘This was the first Negro church in America, 
and known as the First African Church of St. Thomas ; in 
the vestibule of the church was written : ‘The people that 
walked in darkness have seen a great light.” Bethel 
Church was erected by Allen and his followers in 1796, the 
same year that a similar movement in New York estab- 
lished the Zion Methodist Church. In 1794, too, the 
Methodists of St. George’s, viewing with some chagrin the 
widespread withdrawal of Negroes from their body, estab- 
lished a mission at Camperdown, in the northeastern part 
of the city, which eventually became the present Zoar 
Church. 

The general outlook for the Negroes at this period was 
encouraging, notwithstanding the low condition of the 
masses of the race. In 1788 Pennsylvania amended the 
Act of 1780, so as to prevent the internal and foreign slave 
trade, and correct kidnapping and other abuses that had 
arisen.” ‘he convention which adopted the Constitution of 
1790 had, in spite of opposition in the convention, refused 
to insert the word “ white’’ in the qualifications for voters, 
and thus gave the right of suffrage to free Negro property 
holders ; a right which they held, and, in most counties of 
the State, exercised until 1837.*° The general conference 
of Abolition Societies, held in Philadelphia in 1794, started 
an agitation which, when reinforced by the news of the 
Haytian revolt, resulted in the national statute of 1794, for- 
bidding the export slave trade. * In 1799 and 1800 Absalom 
Jones led the Negroes to address a petition to the Legisla- 
ture, praying for immediate abolition of slavery, and to 
Congress against the fugitive slave law, and asking pros- 
pective emancipation for all Negroes. ‘This latter petition 
was presented by Congressman Waln, and created an uproar 


*% Carey & Bioren, Ch. 394. DuBois’ “Slave Trade,” p. 231. 

*® The constitution, as reported, had the word ‘“‘white,’’ but this was 
struck out at the instance of Gallatin. Cf. Ch. XVII. 
_ = Cf. DuBois’ ‘‘ Slave Trade,’’ Chapter VII. 
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in the House of Representatives; it was charged that 
the petition was instigated by the Haytian revolutionists 
and finally the Negroes were censured for certain parts of 
the petition. ” 

The condition of the Negroes of the city in the last 
decade of the eighteenth and the first two decades of the 
nineteenth century, although without doubt bad, slowly 
improved ; an insurance society, in 1796, took the benefi- 
cial features of the old Free African Society. Some small 
essays were made in business, mostly in small street stands, 
near the wharves ; and many were in the trades of all kinds. 
Between 1800 and 1810 the city Negro population con- 
tinued to increase, so that at the latter date there were 
100,688 whites and 10,522 blacks in the city, the Negroes 
thus forming the largest per cent of the population of the 
city that they have ever attained. ‘The free Negroes also 
began to increase from the effect of the abolition law. 
The school established in 1770 continued, and was endowed 
by bequests from whites and Negroes. It had 414 pupils 
by 1813. In this same year there were six Negro churches 
and eleven benevolent societies. When the war broke out 
many Philadelphia Negroes were engaged on land and sea. 
Among these was James Forten—a fine character, expres- 
sive of the best Negro development of the time. Born in 
1766, and educated by Benezet, he “‘ was a gentleman by 
nature, easy in manner and ablein intercourse; popular as 
a man of trade or gentleman of the pave, and well received 
by the gentry of lighter shade.” * For years he conducted 
a sail-making trade, employing both whites and Negroes. 
In 1814 he, Jones, Allen and others were asked, in the 
midst of the alarm felt at the approach of the British, to 
raise colored troops. A meeting was called and 2500 
volunteers secured, or three-fourths of the adult male 


32 “Annals of Congress,’’ 6 Cong., I Sess., pp. 229-45. DuBois’ “Slave 
Trade,’’ pp. 81-83. 
3 Quoted by W. C. Bolivar in Philadelphia 7ribune. 
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population; they marched to Gray’s Ferry and threw up 
fortifications. A battalion for service in the field was 
formed, but the war closed before they reached the front. * 

The Negroes at this time held about $250,000 of city 
property, and on the whole showed great progress since 
1780. At thesame time there were many evidences of the 
effects of slavery. ‘The first set of men emancipated by 
law were freed in 1808, and probably many entitled to free- 
dom were held longer than the law allowed or sold out of 
the State. As late as 1794 some Quakers still held slaves, 
and the papers of the day commonly contain such adver- 
tisements, as: 

“To be Sold for want of Employ, For a term of years, a 
smart active Negro boy, fifteen years of age. Enquire at 
Robert McGee’s board yard, Vine street wharf.” 


34 Delany’s ‘‘ Colored People,”’ p. 74. 


> Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser, July 4, 1791. William White 
had a large commission-house on the wharves about this time. Con- 
siderable praise is given the Insurance Society of 1796 for its good man- 
agement. Cf. ‘History of the Insurance Companies of North America.’’ In 
1817 the first convention of Free Negroes was held here, through the 
efforts of Jones and Forten. 


CHART ERE. 
THE NEGRO IN PHILADELPHIA, 1820-1896. 


10. Fugitives and Foreigners, 1820-1840.—Five social 
developments made the decades from 1820 to 1840 critical 
for the nation and for the Philadelphia Negroes; first, the 
impulse of the industrial revolution of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; second, the reaction and recovery succeeding the War 
of 1812; third, the rapid increase of foreign immigration ; 
fourth, the increase of free Negroes and fugitive slaves, 
especially in Philadelphia ; fifth, the rise of the Abolitionists 

ud the slavery controversy. 

Philadelphia was the natural gateway between the North 
and the South, and for a long time there passed through it 
a stream of free Negroes and fugitive slaves toward the 
North, and of recaptured Negroes and kidnapped colored 
persons toward the South. By 1820 the northward stream 
increased, occasioning bitterness on the part of the South, 
and leading to the Fugitive Slave Act of 1820, and the 
counter acts of Pennsylvania in 1826 and 1827.' During 
this time new installments of Pennsylvania freedmen, and 
especially their children, began to flock to Philadelphia. 
At the same time the stream of foreign immigration to this 
country began to swell, and by 1830 aggregated half a 
million souls annually. The result of these movements 
proved disastrous to the Philadelphia Negro; the better 
classes of them—the Joneses, Allens and Fortens—could not 
escape into the mass of white population and leave the new 


1These laws were especially directed against kidnapping, and were 
designed to protect free Negroes. See Appendix B. The law of 1826 
was declared unconstitutional in 1842 by the U. S. Supreme Court. See 
16 Peters, 500 ff. 
(25) 
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Negroes to fight out their battles with the foreigners. No 
distinction was drawn between Negroes, least of all by the 
new Southern families who now made Philadelphia their 
home and were not unnaturally stirred to unreasoning 
prejudice by the slavery agitation. 

To this was added a fierce economic struggle, a renewal 
of the fight of the eighteenth century against Negro work- 
men. ‘The new industries attracted the Irish, Germans 
and other immigrants; Americans, too, were flocking to 
the city, and soon to natural race antipathies was added a 
determined effort to displace Negro labor—an effort which 
had the aroused prejudice of many of the better classes, 
and the poor quality of the new black immigrants to give 
it aid and comfort. ‘To all this was soon added a problem 
of crime and poverty. Numerous complaints of petty 
thefts, house-breaking, and assaults on peaceable citizens 
were traced to certain classes of Negroes. In vain did the 
better class, led by men like Forten, protest by public 
meetings their condemnation of such crime,’ the tide had 
set against the Negro strongly, and the whole period from 
1820 to 1840 became a time of retrogression for the mass 
of the race, and of discountenance and repression from the 
whites. 

By 1830 the black population of the city and districts 
had increased to 15,624, an increase of 27 per cent for the 
decade 1820 to 1830, and of 48 per cent since 1810. Never- 
theless, the growth of the city had far outstripped this ; by 
1830 the county had nearly 175,000 whites, among whom 
was arapidly increasing contingent of 5000 foreigners. So 
intense was the race antipathy among the lower classes, 
and so much countenance did it receive from the middle 
and upper class, that there began, in 1829, a series of 
riots directed chiefly against Negroes, which recurred fre- 
quently until about 1840, and did not wholly cease until 


2A meeting of Negroes held in 1822, at the A. M. EH. Church, 
denounced crime and Negro criminals. 
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after the war. ‘These riots were occasioned by various 
incidents, but the underlying cause was the same: the simul- 
taneous influx of freedmen, fugitives and foreigners into 
a large city, and the resulting prejudice, lawlessness, crime 
and poverty. The agitation of the Abolitionists was the 
match that lighted this fuel. In June and July, 1829, Mrs. 
Fanny Wright Darusmont, a Scotch woman, gave a num- 
ber of addresses in Philadelphia, in which she boldly 
advocated the emancipation of the Negroes and something 
very like social equality of the races. This created great 
excitement throughout the city, and late in the fall the first 
riot against the Negroes broke out, occasioned by some 
personal quarrel.’ 

The Legislature had proposed to stop the further influx 
of Southern Negroes by making free Negroes carry passes 
and excluding all others; the arrival of fugitives from the 
Southampton massacre was the occasion of this attempt, 
and it was with difficulty that the friends of the Negro pre- 
vented its passage.* Quakers hastened to advise against 
the sending of fugitives to the State, ‘‘as the effects of such 
a measure would probably be disastrous to the peace and 
comfort of the whole colored population of Pennsylvania.” 
Edward Bettle declared in 1832: ‘The public mind here 
is more aroused even among respectable persous than it 
has been for several years,” and he feared that the laws of 
1826 and 1827 would be repealed, “‘thus leaving kidnap- 
pers free scope for their nefarious labors.’” 

In 1833 a demonstration took place against the Aboli- 
tionists, and in 1834 serious riots occurred. One night in 
August a crowd of several hundred boys and men, armed 


3 Scharf-Westcott’s ‘‘ History of Philadelphia,’’ I, 824. ‘There was at 
this time much lawlessness in the city which had no connection with the 
presence of Negroes, and which led to rioting and disorder in general. 
Cf. Price’s ‘‘ History of Consolidation.” 

Southampton was the scene of thecelebrated Nat Turner insurrection 
of Negroes. 

5 Letter to Nathan Mendelhall, of North Carolina. 
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with clubs, marched down Seventh street to the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital. ‘They were joined by others, and all pro- 
ceeded to some places of amusement where many Negroes 
were congregated, on South street, near Highth. Here the 
rioting began, and four or five hundred people engaged in a 
free street fight. Buildings were torn down and inmates 
assaulted on Bedford and St. Mary streets and neighbor- 
ing alleys, until at last the policemen and constables suc- 
ceeded in quieting the tumult. The respite, however, was 
but temporary. ‘The very next night the mob assembled 
again at Seventh and Bainbridge; they first wrecked a 
Negro church and a neighboring house, then attacked 
some twenty Negro dwellings; ‘great excesses are repre- 
sented as having been committed by the mob, and one or 
two scenes of a most revolting character are said to have 
taken place.” That the riots occurred by prearranged 
plan was shown by the signals—lights in windows—by 
which the houses of the whites were distinguished and 
those of the Negroes attacked and their inmates assaulted 
and beaten. Several persons were severely injured in this 
night’s work and one Negro killed, before the mayor and 
authorities dispersed the rioters. 

The next night the mob again assembled in another 
part of the city and tore down another Negro church. By 
this time the Negroes began to gather for self-defence, and 
about one hundred of them barricaded themselves in a 
building on Seventh street, below Lombard, where a howl- 
ing mob of whites soon collected. ‘The mayor induced 
the Negroes to withdraw, and the riot ended. In this three 
days’ uprising thirty-one houses and two churches were 
destroyed and Stephen James “an honest, industrious 
colored man” killed.® 

The town meeting of September 15 condemned the riots 
and voted to reimburse the sufferers, but also took occasion 
to condemn the impeding of justice by Negroes when any 


6 Hazard’s ‘‘ Register,’? XIV, pp. 126-28, 200-203. 
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of their number was arrested, and also the noise made in 
Negrochurches. The fires smouldered for about a year, 
but burst forth again on the occasion of the murder of his 
master by a Cuban slave, Juan. The lower classes were 
aroused and a mob quickly assembled at the corners of 
Sixth and Seventh and Lombard streets, and began the 
work of destruction and assault, until finally it ended by 
setting fire to a row of houses on Eighth street, and fight- 
ing off the firemen. The following night the mob met again 
and attacked a house on St. Mary street, where an armed 
body of Negroes had barricaded themselves. The mayor 
and recorder finally arrived here and after severely lectur- 
ing the Negroes (!) induced them to depart. The whole 
of the afternoon of that day black women and children 
fled from the city.’ 

Three years now passed without serious disturbance, 
although the lawless elements which had gained such a 
foothold were still troublesome. In 1838 two murders 
were committed by Negroes—one of whom was acknowl- 
edged to be a lunatic. At the burial of this one’s victim, 
rioting again began, the mob assembling on Passyunk 
avenue and Fifth street and marching up Fifth. The 
same scenes were re-enacted but finally the mob was 
broken up.2 Later the same year, on the dedication of 
Pennsylvania Hall, which was designed to bea centre of 
anti-slavery agitation, the mob, encouraged by the refusal _ 
of the mayor to furnish adequate police protection, burned 
the hall to the ground and the next night burned the 
Shelter for Colored Orphans at Thirteenth and Callowhill 
streets, and damaged Bethel Church, on Sixth street.’ 

The last riot of this series took place in 1842 when a 
mob devastated the district between Fifth and Eighth 


1 [bid., XVI, pp. 35-38. 

8 Scharf-Westcott’s ‘‘ Philadelphia,’’ I, pp. 654-55. 

Price, ‘‘ History of Consolidation,’? etc., Ch. VII. The county 
eventually paid $22,658.27, with interest and costs, for the destruction of 
the hail. 
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streets, near Lombard street, assaulted and beat Negroes 
and looted their homes, burned down a Negro hall anda 
church; the following day the rioting extended to thie sec- 
tion between South and Fitzwater streets and was finally 
quelled by calling out the militia with artillery.” 

While these riots were taking place a successful effort 
was made to deprive free Negroes of the right of suffrage 
which they had enjoyed nearly fifty years. In 1836a case 
came before the court of a Negro who had been denied 
the right of voting. The court decided in a peculiar de- 
cision that free Negroes were not “freemen” in the lan- 
guage of the constitution and, therefore that Negroes could 
not vote." ‘The reform convention settled the matter by 
inserting the word “white” in the qualifications for 
election in the Constitution of 1837." The Negroes pro- 
tested earnestly by meetings and appeals. ‘‘ We appeal to 
you’ said they, “from the decision of the ‘Reform Con- 
vention,’ which has stripped us of a right peaceably 
enjoyed during forty-seven years under the constitution of 
this commonwealth. We honor Pennsylvania and her 
noble institutions too much to part with our birthright, as 
her free citizens, without a struggle. To all her citizens 
the right of suffrage is valuable in proportion as she is free; 
but surely there are none who can so ill afford to spare it 
as ourselves.” Nevertheless the right was lost, for the 
appeal fell on deaf ears.” 

A curious comment on human nature is this change of 
public opinion in Philadelphia between 1790 and 1837. 
No one thing explains it—it arose from a combination of 
circumstances. If, as in 1790, the new freedmen had been 
given peace and quiet and abundant work to develop 
sensible and aspiring leaders, the end would have been 


10 Scharf-Westcott, I, pp. 660-61. 

1 Case of Fogg vs. Hobbs, 6 Watts, 553-560. See Chapter XII. 

12 See Chapter XJI and Appendix B. 

13 Appeal of 40,000 citizens, etc., Philadelphia, 1838. Written chiefly 
by the late Robert Purvis, son-in-law of James Forten. 
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different; but a mass of poverty-stricken, ignorant fugitives 
and ill-trained freedmen had rushed to the city, swarmed in 
the vile slums which the rapidly growing city furnished, 
and met in social and economic competition equally ignor- 
ant but more vigorous foreigners. ‘These foreigners outbid 
them at work, beat them on the streets, and were enabled 
to do this by the prejudice which Negro crime and the 
anti-slavery sentiment had aroused in the city. 

Notwithstanding this the better class of Negroes never 
gave up. Their school increased in attendance; their 
churches and benevolent societies increased; they held 
public meetings of protest and sympathy. And twice, in 
1831 and 1833, there assembled in the city a general con- 
vention of the free Negroes of the country, representing 
five to eight States, which, among other things, sought to 
interest philanthropists of the city in the establishment of 
a Negro industrial school.“ When the Legislature showed 
a disposition in 1832 to curtail the liberties of Negroes, 
the Negroes held a mass meeting and memorialized the 
lawmaking body and endeavored to show that all Negroes 
were not criminals and paupers; they declared that while 
the Negroes formed eight per cent of the population they 
furnished but four per cent of the paupers; that by actually 
produced tax receipts they could show that Negroes held 
at least $350,000 of taxable property in the city. More- 
over, they said, ‘‘ Notwithstanding the difficulty of getting 
places for our sons to learn mechanical trades, owing to the 
prejudices with which we have to contend, there are 
between four and five hundred people of color who follow 
mechanical employments.”” In 1837 the census of the 
Abolition society claimed for the Negroes 1724 children in 
school, $309,626 of unencumbered property, 16 churches 
and 100 benevolent societies. 


4 See Minutes of Conventions; the school was to be situated in New 
Haven, but the New Haven authorities, by town meeting, protested so 
vehemently that the project had to be givenup. Cf. also Hazard, V, 143. 

1 Hazard’s ‘‘ Register,’ IX, 361-62. 
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11. The Guild of the Caterers, 1840-1870.—The outlook 
for the Negro in Philadelphia about 1840 was not encour- 
aging. The last of the first series of riots took place in 
1842, and has been mentioned. The authorities were 
wakened to their duty by this last outbreak of barbarism, 
and for several years the spirit of lawlessness, which now 
extended far beyond the race question and seriously threat- 
ened the good name of the city, was kept within control. 
However, in 1849, a mob set upon a mulatto who had a 
white wife, at the corner of Sixth street and St. Mary’s, 
and there ensued a pitched battle for a night and a day; 
firemen fought with firemen ; the blacks, goaded to desper- 
ation, fought furiously ; houses were burned and firearms 
used, with the result that three white men and one Negro 
were killed and twenty-five wounded persons taken to the 
hospital. The militia was twice called before the disturb- 
ance was quelled. These riots and the tide of prejudice 
and economic proscription drove so many Negroes from 
the city that the black population actually showed a 
decrease in the decade 1840-50. Worse than this, the good 
name of the Negroes in the city had been lost through the 
increased crime and the undeniably frightful condition 
of the Negro slums. The foreign element gained all 
the new employments which the growing industries of 
the State opened, and competed for the trades and com- 
mon vocations. ‘The outlook was certainly dark. 

It was at this time that there arose to prominence and 
power as remarkable a trade guild as ever ruled in a medi- 
eval city. It took complete leadership of the bewildered 
eroup of Negroes, and led them steadily on to a degree of 
affluence, culture and respect such as has probably never 
been surpassed in the history of the Negro in America. 
This was the guild of the caterers, and its masters include 
names which have been household words in the city for fifty 
years : Bogle, Augustin, Prosser, Dorsey, Jones and Minton. 
To realize just the {character of this new economic 
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development we must not forget the economic history of 
the slaves. At first they were wholly house servants or 
field hands. As city life in the colony became more 
important, some of the slaves acquired trades, and thus 
there arose a class of Negro artisans. So long as the 
pecuniary interests of a slaveholding class stood back of 
these artisans the protests of white mechanics had little 
effect ; indeed it is probable that between 1790 and 1820 a 
very large portion, and perhaps most, of the artisans of Phil- 
adelphia were Negroes. ‘Thereafter, however, the sharp 
competition of the foreigners and the demand for new sorts 
of skilled labor of which the Negro was ignorant, and was 
not allowed to learn, pushed the black artisans more and 
more to the wall. In 1837 only about 350 men out of a 
city population of 10,500 Negroes, pursued trades, or about 
one in every twenty adults. 

The question, therefore, of obtaining a decent livelihood 
was a pressing one for the better class of Negroes. The 
masses of the race continued to depend upon domestic 
service, where they still had a practical monopoly, and 
upon common labor, where they had some competition 
from the Irish. To the more pushing and energetic 
Negroes only two courses were open: to enter into com- 
mercial life in some small way, or to develop certain lines 
of home service into a more independent and lucrative 
employment. In this latter way was the most striking 
advance made; the whole catering business, arising from 
an evolution shrewdly, persistently and tastefully directed, 
transformed the Negro cook and waiter into the public 
caterer and restaurateur, and raised a crowd of underpaid 
menials to become a set of self-reliant, original business 
men, who amassed fortunes for themselves and won general 
respect for their people. 

The first prominent Negro caterer was Robert Bogle, 
who, early in the century, conducted an establishment on 
Kighth street, near Sansom. In his day he was one of the 
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best known characters of Philadelphia, and virtually cre- 
ated the business of catering in the city... As the butler 
or waiter in a private family arranged the meals and 
attended the family on ordinary occasions, so the public 
waiter came to serve different families in the same capacity 
at larger and more elaborate functions; he was the butler 
of the smart set, and his taste of hand and eye and palate 
set the fashion of the day. This functionary filled a unique 
place in a time when social circles were very exclusive, 
and the millionaire and the French cook had not yet 
arrived. Bogle’s place was eventually taken by Peter 
Augustin, a West Indian immigrant, who started a business 
in 1818 which is still carried on. It was the Augustin 
establishment that made Philadelphia catering famous all 
over the country. ‘The best families of the city, and the 
most distinguished foreign guests, were served by this 
caterer. Other Negroes soon began to crowd into the field 
thus opened. ‘The Prossers, father and son, were prominent 
among these, perfecting restaurant catering and making 
many famous dishes. Finally came the triumvirate Jones, 
Dorsey and Minton, who ruled the fashionable world from 
1845-1875. Of these Dorsey was the most unique char- 
acter; with little education but great refinement of man- 
ner, he became a man of real weight in the community, 
and associated with many eminent men. “He had the 
sway of an imperial dictator. When a Democrat asked 
his menial service he refused, because ‘he could*not wait 
on a party of persons who were disloyal to the government, 
and Lincoln’—pointing to the picture in his reception 
rooms—‘was the government.’”” Jones was Virginia 


16 Biddle’s ‘‘Ode to Bogle,’’ is a well-known squib; Bogle himself is 
credited with considerable wit. ‘‘ You are of the people who walk in 
darkuess,’’ said a prominent clergyman to him once in a dimly lighted 
hall. ‘‘But,’’ replied Bogle, bowing to the distinguished gentleman, ‘I 
have seen a great light.’’ 

See in Philadelphia 7zmes, October 17, 1896, the following notes by 
‘‘ Megargee :’’ Dorsey was one of the triumvirate of colored caterers—the 
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born, and a man of great care and faithfulness. He catered 
to families in Philadelphia, New Jersey and New York.® 
Minton, the younger of the three, long had a restaurant at 
Fourth and Chestnut, and became, as the others did, mod- 
erately wealthy. 

Such men wielded great personal influence, aided the 
Abolition cause to no little degree, and made Philadelphia 
noted for its cultivated and well-to-do Negro citizens. 
Their conspictious success opened opportunities for Negroes 
in other lines. It was at this time that Stephen Smith 
amassed a very large fortune as a lumber merchant, with 
which he afterward handsomely endowed a home for aged 


other two being Henry Jones and Henry Minton—who some years ago 
might have been said to rule the social world of Philadelphia through its 
stomach, Time was when lobster salad, chicken croquettes, deviled 
crabs and terrapin composed the edible display at every big Philadelphia 
gathering, and none of those dishes were thought to be perfectly pre- 
pared unless they came from the hands of one of the three men 
named. Without making any invidious comparisons between those who 
were such masters of the gastronomic art, it can fairly be said that out- 
side of his kitchen, Thomas J. Dorsey outranked the others. Although 
without schooling, he possessed a naturally refined instinct that led him 
to surround himself with both men and things of an elevating character. 
It was his proudest boast that at his table, in his Locust street residence, 
there had sat Charles Sumner, William Lloyd Garrison, John W. Forney, 
William D. Kelley and Fred Douglass. . . . Yet Thomas Dorsey had 
been a slave; had been held in bondage by a Maryland planter. Nor did 
he escape from his fetters until he had reached a man’s estate. He fled 
to this city, but was apprehended and returned to his master. During 
his brief stay in Philadelphia, however, he made friends, and these raised 
a fund of sufficient proportion to purchase his freedom. Asa caterer he 
quickly achieved both fame and fortune. His experience of the horrors 
of slavery had instilled him with an undying reverence for those cham- 
pions of his down-trodden race, the old-time Abolitionists. He took a 
prominent part in all efforts to elevate his people, and in that way he 
came in close contact with Sumner, Garrison, Forney and others. 

18 Heury Jones was in the catering business thirty years, and died 
September 24, 1875, leaving a considerable estate. 

19 Henry Minton came from Nansemond County, Virginia, at the age 
of nineteen, arriving in Philadelphia in 1830, He was first apprenticed 
to a shoemaker, then went into a hotel as waiter. Finally he opened 
dining rooms at Fourth and Chestnut. He died March 20, 1883. 
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and infirm Negroes. Whipper, Vidal and Purnell were 
associated with Smith at different times. Still and Bowers 
were coal merchants and Adger was in the furniture 
business. ‘There were also some artists of ability : Bowser, 
who painted a portrait of Lincoln, and Douglass and Burr; 
Johnson, the leader of a famous colored band and a com- 
poser.” 

During this time of effort, advance and assimilation the 
Negro population increased but slowly, for the economic 
struggle was too earnest for young and indiscriminate mar- 
riages, and immigrants had been frightened away by the 
riots. In 1840 there were 19,833 Negroes in the county, 
and ten years later, as has been noted, there were only 
19,761. For the next decade there was a moderate increase 
to 22,185, when the war brought a slight decrease, leaving 
the Negro population 22,147 in 1870. Meantime the 
white population had increased by leaps and bounds : 


POPULATION OF PHILADELPHIA COUNTY, 1840-1870. 


Date. Whites. Negroes, 
TOAO MAL? ye ere 228,204 19,833 
LS50; Bo ace oy -c)t og sen boetade ee Meee 389,001 19,761 
T3002 onc be) s Use ee 543,344 22,185 
1870, KES | 651,854 22,147 


In 1810 the Negroes had formed nearly one-tenth of the 
total population of the city, but in 1870 they formed but 
little over one thirty-third, the lowest proportion ever 
reached in the history of Philadelphia. 

The general social condition showed sonie signs of im- 
provement from 1840 on. In 1847 there were 1940 Negro 
children in school; the Negroes held, it was said, about 
¢400,000 in real estate and had 19 churches and 106 
benevolent societies. The mass of the race were still 
domestic servants—about 4o0o of the 11,000 in the city 


20 This band was in great demand at social functions, and its leader 
received a trumpet from Queen Victoria. 
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proper being thus employed, a figure which probably 
meant a considerable majority of the adults. The 
remainder were chiefly employed as laborers, artisans, 
coachmen, expressmen and barbers. 

The habitat of the Negro population changed somewhat 
in this period. About 1790 one-fourth of the Negroes 
lived between Vine and Market and east of Ninth; one- 
half between Market and South, mostly in the alleys 
bounded by Lombard, Fifth, Eighth and South; one- 
eighth lived below South, and one-eighth in the Northern 
Liberties. Many of these, of course, lived in white 
families. In 1837 a quarter of the Negroes were in white 
families, a little less than one-half were in the city limits 
centring at Sixth and Lombard or thereabouts ; a tenth 
lived in Moyamensing, a twentieth in the Northern Lib- 
erties, and the remaining part in Kensington and 
Spring Garden districts. The riots concentrated this 
population somewhat, and in 1847, of the 20,000 Negroes 
in the county, only 1300 lived north of Vine and east of 
Sixth. The rest were in the city proper, in Moyamensing 
and in Southwark. Moyamensing was the worst slum 
district: between South and Fitzwater and Fifth and 
Highth there were crowded 302 families in narrow, filthy 
alleys. Here was concentrated the worst sort of depravity, 
poverty, crime and disease. The present slums at Seventh 
and Lombard are bad and dangerous, but they are de- 
cent compared with those of a half century ago. ‘The 
Negroes furnished one-third of all the commitments for 
crime in 1837, and one-half in 1847. 

Beginning with 1850 the improvement of the Negro 
was more rapid. The value of real estate held was esti- 
mated to have doubled between 1847 and 1856. The 
proportion of men in the trades remained stationary ; 
there were 2321 children in school. ‘Toward the time of 
the outbreak of war the feeling toward the Negro, in certain 
classes softened somewhat, and his staunch friends were 
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enabled to open many benevolent institutions; in many 
ways a disposition to help them was manifested: the 
newspapers treated them with more respect, and they were 
not subject so frequently to personal insult on the street. 

They were still kept off the street cars in spite of ener- 
getic protest. Indeed, not until 1867 was a law passed 
prohibiting this discrimination. Judicial decisions upheld 
the railways for a long time, and newspapers and public 
opinion supported them. When by Judge Allison’s decis- 
ion the attitude of the courts was changed, and damages 
granted an evicted Negro, the railway companies often 
side-tracked and left cars which colored passengers had 
entered. Separate cars were run for them on soine lines, 
and in 1865 a public ballot on the cars was taken to decide 
the admission of Negroes. Naturally the conductors 
returned a large majority against any change. Finally, 
after public meetings, pamphlets and repeated agitation, 
the prospective enfranchisement of the freedmen gained 
what decency and common sense had long refused.” 

Steps toward raising Negro troops in the city were 
taken in 1863, as soon as the efficiency of the Negro soldier 
had been proven. Several hundred prominent citizens 
petitioned the Secretary of War and were given permis- 
sion to raise Negro regiments. The troops were to receive 
no bounties, but were to have $10 a month and rations. 
They were to rendezvous at Camp William Penn, Chelten 
Hills. A mass meeting was soon held attended by the 
prominent caterers, teachers and merchants, together with 
white citizens, at which Frederick Douglass, W. D. Kelley 
and Anna Dickinson spoke. Over $30,000 was raised in 
the city by subscription, and the first squad of soldiers 
went into camp June 26, 1863. By December, three 


21See Spiers’ “‘ Street Railway System of Philadelphia,’ pp. 23-27; 
also unpublished MS. of Mr. Bernheimer, on file among the senior theses 
in the Wharton School of Finance and Economy, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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regiments were full, and by the next February, five. The 
first three regiments, known as the Third, Sixth and Eighth 
United States Regiments of Colored Troops, went promptly 
to the front, the Third being before Fort Wagner when it 
fell. The other regiments followed as called, leaving still 
other Negroes anxious to enlist.” 

After the war and emancipation great hopes were enter- 
tained by the Negroes for rapid advancement, and nowhere 
did they seem better founded than in Philadelphia. The 
generation then in its prime had lived down a most intense 
and bitter race feud and had gained the respect of the 
better class of whites. They started with renewed zeal, 
therefore, to hasten their social development. 

12, The Influx of the Freedmen, 1870-1896.—The 
period opened stormily, on account of the political rights 
newly conferred on black voters. Philadelphia city politics 
have ever had a shady side, but when it seemed manifest 
that one political party, by the aid of Negro votes, was 
soon to oust the time-honored incumbents, all the lawless 
elements which bad city government for a half-century had 
nurtured naturally fought for the old régime. They found 
this the easier since the city toughs were largely Irish and 
-hereditary enemies of the blacks. In the spring elections 
of 1871 there was so much disorder, and such poor police 
protection, that the United States marines were called on 
to preserve order.” 

In the fall elections street disorders resulted in the cold- 
blooded assassination of several Negroes, among whom was 
an estimable young teacher, Octavius V. Catto. The mur- 
der of Catto came at a critical moment; to the Negroes it 
seemed a revival of the old slavery-time riots in the day 
when they were first tasting freedom; to the better classes 
of Philadelphia it revealed a serious state of barbarism and 
lawlessness in the second city of the land ; to the politicians 


22 Pamphlet on ‘‘ Enlistment of Negro Troops,’’ Philadelphia Library. 
% Cf, Scharf-Westcott, I, 837. 
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it furnished a text and example which was strikingly 
effective and which they did not hesitate to use. The 
result of all this was an outburst of indignation and sor- 
row, which was remarkable, and which showed a deter- 
mined stand for law and order. The outward expression 
of this was a great mass meeting, attended by some of the 
best citizens, and a funeral for Catto which was perhaps 
the most imposing ever given to an American Negro.” 


2 The following account of an eye-witness, Mr. W. C. Bolivar, is from 
the Philadelphia 7ribune, a Negro paper: ‘‘In the spring election 
preceding the murder of Octavius V. Catto, there was a good deal of 
rioting. It was at this election that the United States Marines were 
brought into play under the command of Col. James Forney. Their very 
presence had the salutary effect of preserving order. The handwriting 
of political disaster to the Democratic party was plainly noticed. This 
galled ‘the unterrified,’ and much of the rancor was owing to the fact 
that the Negro vote would guarantee Republican supremacy beyond a 
doubt. Even then Catto had a narrow escape through a bullet shot at 
Michael Maher, an ardent Republican, whose place of business was at 
Eighth and Lombard streets. This assault was instigated by Dr. Gilbert, 
whose paid or coerced hirelings did his bidding. The Mayor, D. M. Fox, 
was a mild, easygoing Democrat, who seemed a puppet in the hands of 
astute conscienceless men. The night prior to the day in question, Octo- 
ber 10, 1871, a colored man named Gordon was shot down in. cold blood 
on Eighth street. The spirit of mobocracy filled the air, and the object 
of its spleen seemed to have been the colored men. A cigar store kept 
by Morris Brown, Jr., was the resort of the Pythian and Banneker mem- 
bers, and it was at this place on the night prior to the murder that Catto 
appeared among his old friends for the last time. When the hour arrived 
for home going, Catto went the near and dangerous way to his residence, 
814 South street, and said as he left, ‘I would not stultify my manhood 
by going to my home in a roundabout way.’ When he reached his 
residence he found one of its dwellers had his hat taken from him ata 
point around the corner. He went out and into one of the worst places 
in the Fourth Ward and secured it. 

‘‘Intimidation and assault began with the opening of the polls. The 
first victim was Levi Bolden, a playfellow, as a boy, with the chronicler 
of these notes. Whenever they could conveniently catch a colored man 
they forthwith proceeded to assail him. Later in the day a crowd forced 
itself into Emeline street and battered in the brains of Isaac Chase, going 
into his home, wreaking their spite on this defenceless man, in the pres- 
ence of his family. The police force was Democratic, and not only stood 
idly by, but gave practical support. They took pains to keep that part 
of the city not in the bailiwick of the rioters from knowing anything of 
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This incident, and the general expression of opinion 
after the war, showed a growing liberal spirit toward the 


what was transpiring. Catto voted and went to school, but dismissed it 
after realizing the danger of keeping it open during the usual hours. 
Somewhere near 3 o’clock as he neared his dwelling, two or three men 
were seen to approach him from the rear, and one of them, supposed to 
have been either Frank Kelly or Reddy Dever, pulled out a pistol and 
pointed it at Catto. The aim of the man was sure, and Catto barely got 
around a street car before he fell. This occurred directly in front of a 
police station, into which he was carried. The news spread in every 
direction. The wildest excitement prevailed, and not only colored men, 
but those with the spirit of fair play, realized the gravity of the situation, 
with a divided sentiment as to whether they ought to make an assault on 
the Fourth Ward or take steps to preserve the peace. The latter pre- 
vailed, and the scenes of carnage, but a few hours back, when turbulence 
was supreme, settled down to an epposite state of almost painful calm- 
ness. The rioting during that day was in parts of the Fifth, Seventh and 
Fourth wards, whose boundary lines met. It must not be supposed that 
the colored people were passive when attacked, because the records show 
‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,’ in every instance. No pen 
is graphic enough to detail the horrors of that day. Each home was in 
sorrow, and strong men wept like children, when they realized how much 
had been lost in the untimely death of the gifted Catto. 

‘*Men who had sat quietly unmindful of things not directly concerning 
themselves, were aroused to the gravity of the situation, wrought by the 
spirit of a mob, came out of their seclusion and took a stand for law and 
order. It was a righteous public sentiment that brought brute force to 
bay. The journals not only here, but the country over, with one voice 
condemned the lawless acts of October 10, 1871. Sympathetic public 
gatherings were held in many cities, with the keynote of condemnation 
as the only true one. Here in Philadelphia a meeting of citizens was 
held, from which grew the greater, held in National Hall, on Market 
street, below Thirteenth. The importance of this gathering is shown by 
a list its promoters. Samuel Perkins, Esq., called it to order, and the 
eminent Hon. Henry C. Carey presided. Among some of those in 
the list of vice-presidents were Hon. William M. Meredith, Gustavus 
S. Benson, Alex. Biddle, Joseph Harrison, George H. Stuart, J. Effing- 
ham Fell, George H. Boker, Morton McMichael, James L. Claghorn, F. 
C. and Benjamin H. Brewster, Thomas H. Powers, Hamilton Disston, 
William B. Mann, John W. Forney, John Price Wetherill, R. L. Ashhurst, 
William H. Kemble, William S. Stokley, Judge Mitchell, Generals 
Collis and Sickel, Congressmen Kelley, Harmer, Myers, Creely, O’ Neill, 
Samuel H. Bell and hundreds more. These names represented the 
wealth, brains and moral excellence of this community. John Goforth, 
the eminent lawyer, read the resolutions, which were seconded in 
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Negro in Philadelphia. There was a disposition to grant 
him, within limits, a man’s chance to make his way in the 
world; he had apparently vindicated his right to this in 
war, and his ability for it in peace. Slowly, but surely, 
therefore, the community was disposed to throw off the 
trammels, brush away petty hindrances and to soften the 
harshness of race prejudice, at least enough to furnish the 
new citizen the legal safeguards of a citizen and the per- 
sonal privileges of aman. By degrees the restrictions on 
personal liberty were relaxed; the street cars, which for 


speeches by Hon. William B. Mann, Robert Purvis, Isaiah C. Weirs, 
Rev. J. Walker Jackson, Gen. C. H. T. Collis and Hon. Alex. K. 
McClure. These all breathed the same spirit, the condemnation of mob 
law and a demand for equal and exact justice to all. The speech of Col. 
McClure stands out boldly among the greatest forensic efforts ever known 
to our city. His central thought was ‘the unwritten law,’ which made 
an impression beyond my power to convey. In the meanwhile, smaller 
meetings were held in all parts of the city to record their earnest protest 
against the brute force of the day before. That was the end of disorder 
in a large scale here. On the sixteenth of October the funeral occurred. 
The body lay in state at the armory of the First Regiment, Broad and 
Race streets, and was guarded by the military. Not-since the funeral 
cortege of President Lincoln had there been one as large or as imposing 
in Philadelphia. Outside of the Third Brigade, N. G. P., detached com- 
mands from the First Division, and the military from New Jersey, there 
were civic organizations by the hundreds from Philadelphia, to say 
nothing of various bodies from Washington, Baltimore, Wilmington, 
New York and adjacent places. All the city offices were closed, beside 
many schools. City Councils attended in a body, the State Legislature 
was present, all the city employes marched in line, and personal friends 
came from far and near to testify their practical sympathy. The military 
was under the command of General Louis Wagner, and the civic bodies 
marshaled by Robert M. Adger. The pall-bearers were Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Ira D. Cliff, Majors John W. Simpson and James H. Grocker, Captains 
J. F. Needham and R. J. Burr, Lieutenants J. W. Diton, W. W. Morris 
and Dr. E. C. Howard, Major and Surgeon of the Twelfth Regiment. 
This is but a mere glance backward at the trying days of October, 1871, 
and is written to refresh the minds of men and women of that day, as 
well as to chronicle a bit of sad history that this generation may be 
informed. And so closed the career of a man of splendid equipment, 
rare force of character, whose life was so interwoven with all that was 
good about us, as to make it stand out in bold relief, as a pattern for 
those who have followed after.”’ 
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many years had sought by every species of proscription to 
get rid of colored passengers or carry them on the plat- 
form, were finally compelled by law to cancel such rules ; 
the railways and theatres rather tardily followed, and 
finally even the schools were thrown open to all.” A 
deep-rooted and determined prejudice still remained, but it 
showed signs of yielding. 

It cannot be denied that the main results of the develop- 
ment of the Philadelphia Negro since the war have on the 
whole disappointed his well-wishers. They do not pretend 
that he has not made great advance in certain lines, or 
even that in general he is not better off to-day than for- 
merly. They do not even profess to know just what his 
condition to-day is, and yet there is a widespread feeling 
that more might reasonably have been expected in the line 
of social and moral development than apparently has been 
accomplished. Not only do they feel that there is a lack 
of positive results, but the relative advance compared with 
the period just before the war is slow, if not an actual 
retrogression ; an abnormal and growing amount of crime 
and poverty can justly be charged to the Negro; he is not 
a large taxpayer, holds no conspicuous place in the busi- 
ness world or the world of letters, and even as a working 
man seems to be losing ground. For these reasons those 
who, for one purpose and another, are anxiously watch- 
ing the development of the American Negro desire to 
know first how far these general impressions are true, what 
the real condition of the Negro is and what movements 
would best be undertaken to improve the present situa- 
tion. And this local problem is after all but a small 
manifestation of the larger and similar Negro problems 
throughout the land. 

For such ends the investigation, the results of which are 
here presented, was undertaken. ‘This is not the first time 
such a study has been attempted. In 1837, 1847 and 1856 


46 Cf. Appendix B. 
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studies were made by the Abolition Society and the Friends 
and much valuable data procured.” ‘The United States 
censuses have also added to our general knowledge, and 
newspapers have often interested themselves in the matter. 
Unfortunately, however, the Friends’ investigations are not 
altogether free from a suspicion of bias in favor of the 
Negro, the census reports are very general and newspaper 
articles necessarily hurried and inaccurate. This study 
seeks to cull judiciously from all these sources and others, 
and to add to them specially collected data for the years 
1896 and 1897. 

Before, however, we enter upon the consideration of this 
matter, we must bring to mind four characteristics of the 
period we are considering : (1) The growth of Philadelphia ; 
(2) the increase of the foreign population in the city; 
(3) the development of the large industry and increase of 
wealth, and (4) the coming in of the Southern freedmen’s 
sons and daughters. Even Philadelphians hardly realize 
that the population of their staid old city has nearly 
doubled since the war, and that consequently it is not the 
same place, has not the same spirit, as formerly ; new men, 
new ideas, new ways of thinking and acting have gained 
some entrance ; life is larger, competition fiercer, and con- 
ditions of economic and social survival harder than formerly. 
Again, while there were perhaps 125,000 foreign born 
persons in the city in 1860, there are 260,000 now, not to 


*See Appendix C. The inquiry of 1838 was by the Philadelphia 
Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and the report was in 
two parts, one a register of trades and one a general report of forty 
pages. The Society of Friends, or the Abolition Society, undertook the 
inquiry of 1849, and published a pamphlet of forty-four pages. There 
was also the same year a report on the health of colored convicts. A 
pamphlet by Edward Needles was also published in 1849, comparing the 
Negroes in 1837 and 1848. Benjamin C. Bacon, at the instance of the 
Abolition Society, made the inquiry in 1856, which was published that 
year. In 1859, a second edition was issued with criminal statistics. All 
these pamphlets may be consulted at the Library Company of Philadel- 
phia, or the Ridgway branch. 
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mention the children of the former born here. ‘These 
foreigners have come in to divide with native Americans 
the industrial opportunities of the city, and have thereby 
intensified competition. Thirdly, new methods of con- 
ducting business and industry are now rife: the little shop, 
the small trader, the house industry have given way to the 
department store, the organized company and the factory. 
Manufacturing of all kinds has increased by leaps and 
bounds in the city, and to-day employs three times as many 
men as in 1860, paying three hundred millions annually 
in wages; hacks and expressmen have turned into vast 
inter-urban businesses: restaurants have become palatial 
hotels—the whole face of business is being gradually 
transformed. Finally, into this rapid development have 
precipitated themselves during the last twenty years fifteen 
thousand immigrants, mostly from Maryland, Virginia 
and Carolina—untrained and poorly educated countrymen, 
rushing from the hovels of the country or the cottages of 
country towns, suddenly into the new, strange life of a 
great city to mingle with 25,000 of their race already there. 
What has been the result ? 

{ Nore.—There was a small riot in 1843 during the time 
of Mayor Swift. In 1832 began a series of literary 
societies—the Library Company, the Banneker Society, etc., 
—which did much good for many years. ‘he first Negro 
newspaper of the city, the ““Demosthenian Shield,” appeared 
in 1840. Among men not already mentioned in this period 
should be noted the Rev. C. W. Gardner, Dr. J. Bias, the 
dentist, James McCrummeli, and Sarah M. Douglass. All 
these were prominent Negroes of the day and had much 
influence. ‘The artist, Robert Douglass, is the painter of a 
portrait of Fannie Kemble, which its Philadelphia owner 
to-day prefers to attribute to Thomas Dudley. | 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SIZE, AGE AND SEX OF THE NEGRO POPULATION. 


13. The City for a Century.—The population of the 
county’ of Philadelphia increased about twenty-fold from 
1790 to 1890; starting with 50,000 whites and 2500 
Negroes at the first census, it had at the time of the 
eleventh census, a million whites and 40,000 Negroes. Coin- 
paring the rate of increase of these two elements of the 
population we have: 


RATES OF INCREASE OF NEGROES AND WHITES. 


Decade from Negroes. | Whites. Decade from Negroes. | Whites, 
1790-1800. . 176.42% | 42.92% || 1840-1850*. . 36% 3.30% 
1800-1810. . .| 52.93 35-55 1850-1860 . .| 12.26 39.67 
1810-1820. . .| 13.00 22.80 1860-1870* . _ AG 19.96 
1820-1830. . .| 31.39 39.94 1870 1880 | Malai 25.08 
1820-1840. . .| 27.07 37.54 1880-1890 24.20 23.42 


* Decrease for Negroes. 


‘The first two decades were years of rapid increase for the 
Negroes, their number rising from 2489 in 1790 to 10,552 in 
1810. ‘This was due to the incoming of the new freedmen 
and of servants with masters, all to some extent attracted 
by the social and industrial opportunities of the city. 
The white population during this period also increased 
largely, though not so rapidly as the Negroes, rising from 


1The unit for study throughout this essay has been made the county 
of Philadelphia, and not the city, except where the city is especially 
mentioned. Since 1854, the city and county have been coterminous, 
Even before that the population of the ‘‘districts’’ was for our purposes 
an urban population, and a part of the group life of Philadelphia. 
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51,902 in 1790 to 100,688 in 1810. During the next 
decade the war had its influence on both races although 
it naturally had its greatest effect on the lower which 
increased only 13 per cent against an increase of 28.6 per 
cent among the Negroes of the country at large. ‘This 
brought the Negro population of the county to 11,891, 
while the white population stood at 123,746. During the 
next two decades, 1820 to 1840, the Negro population rose 
to 19,833, by natural increase and immigration, while the 
white population, feeling the first effects of foreign immi- 
gration, increased to 238,204. For the next thirty years 
the continued foreign arrivals, added to natural growth, 
caused the white population to increase nearly three-fold, 
while the same cause combined with others allowed an 
increase of little more than 2000 persons ainong the Negroes, 
bringing the black population up to 22,147. In the last 
two decades the rush to cities on the part of both white and 
black has increased the former to 1,006,590 souls and the 
latter to 39,371. The following table gives the exact 
figures for each decade: 


POPULATION OF PHILADELPHIA, 1790-1890. 


Whites. Negroes, Total. 

io City. County. City. County. City. County. 
11g £0°8) oe ae 51,902 Aris a 2,489 28,552 54,391 
TSOP Ee oor Ae oh te 74,129 ooh Os 6,880 41,220 81,009 
TonOree ns A Ok 100, 688 Boas 10,552 e226 elt. 2A0 
152 Ones is! = 56,220 | 123,746 7,582 11,891 63,802 | 135,637 
idee ot me Bl 5 ae yeah b/s eee 15,624 80,462 | 188,797 
TOZOi seeks. a | cosh tee Pea Rahs 17,500 AL ie. AS op 
SAVANE 6 83,158 | 238,204 10,507 19,833 93,665 | 258,037 
eG AE, ce Aine A aed Z II,000?} 20,240 neat are 
TasOrenn eri 110,040) se s59,001 10,736 19,761 | 121,376 | 408,762 
TSS Ostge ie : ae Bmeeeaes Bite sorter EO) 
1860... 4: 543,344 22,185 565,529 
TS7 Ole uee Le 651,854 22,147 674,022* 
SONS is os 815,362 31,699 847, 170* 
ee 1,006, 590 39,371 1,046,964" 


*These totals include Chinese, Indians, etc, 
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INCREASE OF THE NEGRO POPULATION IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA FOR A CENTURY. 


[NotTE.—Each horizontal line represents an increment of 
2500 persons in population ; the upright lines represent the 
decades. The broken diagonal shows the course of Negro 
population, and the arrows above recall historic events pre- 
viously referred to as influencing the increase of the 
Negroes. At the base of the upright lines is a figure 
giving the percentage which the Negro population formed 
of the total population. ] 
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The Negro has never formed a very large percent of the 
population of the city, as this diagram shows: 


oO { 2 3 9 10 Per. Ct 


PROPORTION OF NEGROES IN TOTAL POPULATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


A glance at these tables shows how much more sensitive 
the lower classes of a population are to great social changes 
than the rest of the group; prosperity brings abnormal 
increase, adversity, abnormal decrease in mere numbers, not 
to speak of other less easily measurable changes. Doubt- 
less if we could divide the white population into social 
strata, we would find some classes whose characteristics 
corresponded in many respects to those of the Negro. Or 
to view the matter from the opposite standpoint we have 
here an opportunity of tracing the history and condition 
of a social class which peculiar circumstances have kept 
segregated and apart from the mass. 

If we glance beyond Philadelphia and compare con- 
ditions as to increase of Negro population with the situa- 
tion in the country at large we can make two interesting com- 
parisons : the rate of increase in a large city compared with 


4 
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that in the country at large; and the changes in the propor- 
tion of Negro inhabitants in the city and the United States. 


INCREASE OF NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN THE CITY 
OF PHILADELPHIA COMPARED. 


|| Percentage of Negroes 


Increase in in Total Population in 
Decade. S REIGNS aa We a eS Census Year. 
Phila- United Phila- United 
delphia. States. delphia. States. 
fo % % % 

1790-1800. . .| 176.42 32.33 E700 beret 4.57 19.27 
1800-1810. . . 52.93 37.50 itstore) ch yA to eS 8.49 18.88 
1810-1820. . . 13.00 28.59 Me) ey OE 9.45 19.03 
1820-1830. . . 31.39 31.44 TS20 tela 8.76 18.39 
1830-1840. . . 27.07 23.40 TOSO(en ce Mowe 8.27 18.10 
1840-1850. . . 30m) 26.63 TS 40 Kap akeoksies 7.39 16.84 
1850-1860. . . 12.26 22.07 TS5O% oe eres 4.83 15.69 
1860-1870... SG 9.86 atstefeh © A My Soe 14.13 
TS7O-1SGO Asis 34.85 IS7OVPeene 3.28 12.66 
1880-1890. . . 24.20 13.51 1880). 3 ee | eeefal Tayr2 
TSQO Leann 3.76 Li63 


* Decrease. 


A glance at the proportion of Negroes in Philadelphia 
and in the United States shows how largely the Negro 
problems are still problems of the country. (See diagram 
of the proportion of Negroes in the total population of 
Philadelphia and of the United States on opposite page.) 

This is even more striking if we remember that Phila- 
delphia ranks high in the absolute and relative number of 
its Negro inhabitants. For the ten largest cities in the 
United States we have: 


TEN LARGEST CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES ARRANGED ACCORDING 
TO NEGRO POPULATION. 


Proportion 
Cities. population, Cities. map vont 
Population. 
To. baltimore eae 67,104 I. Baltimorensae 15.49% 
2. Philadelphia . . 39,371 2. 0te OUTS ieee 5.94 
Bsmt. LOUIS Neem 26,865 3. Philadelphia . . 3.76 
4. New York ... 23,601 A Cincinna timer. Bu 
Sa Chicagome canine 14,271 5. Boston 1.76 
6 Cincinnatiies ees 11,655 6. New York 1.55 
7.) BYOOKLV on au 10,287 7. Chicago sees 1.29 
Se Boston aay eee ee 8,125 8. Brooklyn F 1.27 
g. Cleveland. ... 2,989 9, Cleveland i= aeue I.14 
1o. San Francisco. . 1,847 iro. San Francisco. . .61 
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Of all the large cities in the United States, only three 
have a larger absolute Negro population than Philadelphia : 
Washington, New Orleans and Baltimore. We seldom 
realize that none of the great Southern cities, except the 
three mentioned, have a colored population approaching 
that of Philadelphia: 


CoLORED* POPULATION OF LARGE SOUTHERN CITIES. 


Cities, eee Cities. Tai eauta 
Washington, D.C. . 75,697 Nashville, Tenn. . . 29,395 
New Orleans, a. . . 64,663 Memphis, Tenn. . . 28,729 
Philadelphia, Pa. . . 40,374* Louisville, Ky... . 28,672 
Richmond, Va... . 32,354 Atlanta Gage eres 28,117 
Charleston, S.C. . . 31,036 Savannah, Ga... . 22,978 


*Includes Chinese, Japanese and civilized Indians, an insignificant number in 
these cases. 

Taken by itself, the Negro population of Philadelphia is 
no insignificant group of men, as the foregoing diagrams 
show. (See page 52.) 

In other words, we are studying a group of people the 
size of the capital of Pennsylvania in 1890, and as large as 
Philadelphia itself in 1800. 

Scanning this population more carefully, the first thing 
that strikes one is the unusual excess of females. This 
fact, which is true of all Negro urban populations, has not 
often been noticed, and has not been given its true weight 
as a social phenomenon.” If we take the ten cities having 
the greatest Negro populations, we have this table :* 


?My attention was first called to this fact by Professor Kelly Miller, 
of Howard University; cf. ‘‘ Publications of American Negro Academy,” 
No. 1. There is probably, in taking censuses, a larger percentage of 
omissions among males than among females; such omissions would, 
however, go but a small way toward explaining this excess of females. 

In a good many of the Eleventh Census tables, ‘‘ Chinese, Japanese 
and civilized Indians,’’ were very unwisely included in the total of the 
Colored, making an error to be allowed for when one studies the Negro. 
In most cases the discrepancy can be ignored. In this case this fact but 
serves to decrease the excess of females, as these other groups have an 
excess of males. The city of Philadelphia has 1003 Chinese, Japanese 
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COLORED* POPULATION OF TEN CITIES BY SEX. 
Cities. Males. Females. 
‘Washington :.) Ua. ticiis poarateaeepieas Metkeitas eke 33,831 41,866 
New Orleanswiin.. ce scum ee eran es 28,936 GEOR) 
Baltimore's 4s byt ee tace dee 29,165 38,131 
Philadelphia yi siete oa eee oes 18,960 21,414 
Richmond Vas eae mere wat tok eal 14,216 18,138 
Nashville ey eit eta catenaye of isi eeil niites tooas raed 16,061 
Memphish ec set aed ee ee a Bese he ves 135323 15,396 
Charleston 3S5 Coa tee enti pcmcia. 14,187 16,849 
StiLowis 7s atc cece eet A f 13,247 13,819 
Lomsville? Boys fate We ices rs 1 Fal Geciet ye 13,348 15,324 
Potaly asst teens eees Meta ee ge tee an 192,557 232,725, 
Proportion 1,000 1208.5 


* Includes Chinese, Japanese and civilized Indians—an element that can be 


ignored, being small. 


This is a very marked excess and has far-reaching effects. 
In Philadelphia this excess can be traced back some years : 
PHILADELPHIA NEGROES BY SEX. 


County of Philadelphia. City of Philadelphia. 

Number Number 

Year. Males. |Females. aes! Year, Males. |Females, ces 
Males. Males. 

1820 5,220] 6,671} 1,091 || 1820 351565| 214,426" sey aon 
1838 6,896 | 9,146] 1,326 || 1838 35772 | 5,304} 1,395 
TSAO ME | 8,316 | 11,515 1,387 || 1840 3,986 | 6,521 1,630 
TOSOMrer. 1850 8,435 | 11,326} 1,348 
1890 1890 18,960 | 21,414 Leaner 
The cause of this excess is easy to explain. From the 


beginning the industrial opportunities of Negro women in 


and Indians. 
excess of females is probably confined to cities : 


The figures for the whole United States show that this 


NEGROES ACCORDING TO SEX: 


SECTION. MALES. FEMALES. 
United'States) vom aecmemmeress oe 3,725,501 3,744,479 
North Atlantic. emai eee ae ¥23°277 136,629 
South -Atlantict yen apseam meen nee een me 1,613,769 1,648,921 
North Centrale. 3. aman peaiiamect 41-51 222,384 208,728 
Sonth Central 07.0: saucer inen eee 1,739,565 1,739,686 
Westert (oye ier ie eats ys epee ets been are 16,566 10,515 


* Figures for other years have not been found. 
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cities have been far greater than those of men, through their 
large employment in domestic service. At the same time the 
restriction of employments open to Negroes, which per- 
haps reached a climax in 1830-1840, and which still plays 
a great part, has served to limit the number of men. The 
proportion, therefore, of men to women is a rough index 
of the industrial opportunities of the Negro. At first there 
was a large amount of work for all, and the Negro ser- 
vants and laborers and artisans poured into the city. This 
lasted up until about 1820, and at that time we find the 
number of the sexes approaching equality in the county, 
although naturally more unequal inthe city proper. In 
the next two decades the opportunities for work were 
greatly restricted for the men, while at the same time, 
through the growth of the city, the demand for female 
servants increased, so that in 1840 we have about seven 
women to every five men in the county, and sixteen to 
every fivein the city. Industrial opportunities for men then 
gradually increased largely through the growth of the city, 
the development of new callings for Negroes and the in- 
creased demand for male servants in public and private. 
Nevertheless the disproportion still indicates an unhealthy 
condition, and its effects are seen in a large percent of 
illegitimate births, and an unhealthy tone in much of the 
social intercourse among the middle class of the Negro 
population.’ 

Looking now at the age structure of the Negroes, we 
notice the disproportionate number of young persons, that 
is, women between eighteen and thirty and men between 
twenty and thirty-five. The colored population of Phila- 
delphia contains an abnormal number of young untrained 
persons at the most impressionable age; at the age when, 


5In social gatherings, in the churches, etc., men are always at a 
premium, and this very often leads to lowering the standard of admission 
to certain circles, and often gives one the impression that the social level 
of the women is higher than the level of the men. 
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as statistics of the world show, the most crime is committed, 
when sexual excess is more frequent, and when there has 
not been developed fully the feeling of responsibility and 
personal worth. This excess is more striking in recent 
years than formerly, although full statistics are not 
available : 


Proportion of Population. ie i 1848. is 1880. 1890.* 
Underis | years si iese ame re i eee e 14.7 9.8 ere) 
Daderas years yacesaves tele le i een: 33.6 Oy 22.5 
FSCO SOW CATS Erhard tt ytaciic ts Sts ens 41.8 | yy cps 63.6T 
Over 50 years Ay Piteaenn | 9.9 Bier 6.1f 


* Including Chinese, Japanese and Indians. +15 to55. { Overs5s. 


This table is too meagre to be conclusive, but it is proba- 
ble that while the age structure of the Negro urban popu- 
lation in 1848 was about normal, it has greatly changed in 
recent years. Detailed statistics for 1890 make this 
plainer : 


NEGROES* OF PHILADELPHIA BY SEX AND AGE, I8go. 


Ages. Males. | Per Cent. Females. | Per’ Cent: Total. 

Winders ieee eae: hls 400 2a 369 Ly 769 
TEOMA WRC S Pe mycroe oer: | diy teat 5.9 I,264 5.9 2,385 
SLO re ayiyrie ety & 1,458 7:7 1,515 ny 2,973 
S(OVLICNEY toe Boh Ahem 1,409 Tes 1,567 7.4 2,976 
ESCO EQne eats) ek Pe cc 2,455 a 25123 9.9 3,578 
ZOOL DAN smi iti. 2,408 12.9 2188 14.8 5,541 
pisidoyelsye- sc: fot ol Wore 2% 521 aes 2,774 1300 5,295 
s{0) Waele uy a GA gS 2,034 10.9 2,046 9.6 4,080 
SSL COVAA te ecin cumein cmrcun = We 75 18.0 3,139 14.8 6,514 
AS COWS AN meme ee ect ne | 1,645 8.7 1,783 8.4 3,428 
ietikertevies 6 6. co Gh rete 581 eye 799 3.9 1,380 
OS ANd OVer men Mein: 376 2.0 726 3.4 1,102 
Uniktrovwseeenes ee 177 bale 176 nie 353 
Totaly ae wwe. 18,960 | 100.0 21,414 | 100.0 40,374 


* Includes 1003 Chinese, Japanese and Indians, 


Comparing this with the age structure of other groups 
we have this table :° 


‘The age groupings in these tables are necessarily unsatisfactory on 
account of the vagaries of the census. 
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Age. a vais ae England. France. | Germany. eee 
Underto .| 15.31 28.22 23.9 17.5 24.2 24 29 
TOLOLZON. |. 16.37 25.19 25.3 17.4 20.7 21.70 
zOLO 20". « 27.08 17.40 17.02 16.3 16.2 18.24 
30 and over 41.24 29.19 37.6 48.8 38.9 35.77 


In few large cities does the age structure approach the 
abnormal condition here presented ; the most obvious com- 
parison would be with the age structure of the whites of 
Philadelphia, for 1890, which may be thus represented : 


NEGRO A 


Gia ate 


145 


ACES FEMALES 


mR 


We find then in Philadelphia a steadily and, in recent 
years, rapidly growing Negro population, in itself as large 
as a good-sized city, and characterized by an excessive 
number of females and of young persons. 
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14. The Seventh Ward, 1896.—We shall now make a 
more intensive study of the Negro population, confining 
ourselves to one typical ward for the year 1896. Of 
the nearly forty thousand Negroes in Philadelphia in 1890, 
a little less than a fourth lived in the Seventh Ward, and 
over half in this and the adjoining Fourth, Fifth and 
Eighth Wards: 


Ward. | Negroes. Whites. 
SOVenllini rem aoe ncw site el cies! 3. xe uemeeUraeNe 8,861 2IIG7 
Bont g al ONE Ce TY Co ele SOE ea ee ee Arar, erwin as 3,011 13,940 
POULtH IO ae mete sere ets [slice ie neM see 20573 17,792 
Fitba suey epee atc ue t,, ues MPA ib) St 27485 14,619 


The distribution of Negroes in the other wards may be 
seen by the accompanying map. (See opposite page.) 

The Seventh Ward starts from the historic centre of 
Negro settlement in the city, South Seventh street and 
Lombard, and includes the long narrow strip, beginning at 
South Seventh and extending west, with South and Spruce 
streets as boundaries, as far as the Schuylkill River. The 
colored population of this ward numbered 3621 in 1860, 
4616 in 1870, and 8861 in 1890. It is a thickly populated 
district of varying character; north of it is the residence 
and business section of the city; south of it a middle 
class and workingmen’s residence section ; at the east end 
it joins Negro, Italian and Jewish slums; at the west end, 
the wharves of the river and an industrial section separat- 
ing it from the grounds of the University of Pennsylvania 
and the residence section of West Philadelphia. 

Starting at Seventh street and walking along Lombard, 
let us glance at the general character of the ward. Pausing 
a moment at the corner of Seventh and Lombard, we can 
at a glance view the worst Negro slums of the city. The 
houses are mostly brick, some wood, not very old, and in 
general uncared for rather than dilapidated. ‘The blocks 
between Eighth, Pine, Sixth and South have for many 
decades been the centre of Negro population. Here 
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the riots of the thirties took place, and here once was a 


depth of poverty and degradation almost unbeliev 


Even to-day there are many evidences of degradation 
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although the signs of idleness, shiftlessness, dissoluteness 


and crime are more conspicuous than those of poverty. 
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The alleys’ near, as Ratcliffe street, Middle alley, Brown’s 
court, Barclay street, etc., are haunts of noted criminals, 
male and female, of gamblers and prostitutes, and at the 
same time of many poverty-stricken people, decent but not 
energetic. There is an abundance of political clubs, and 
nearly all the houses are practically lodging houses, with 
a miscellaneous and shifting population. ‘The corners, 
night and day, are filled with Negro loafers—able-bodied 
young men and women, all cheerful, some with good- 
natured, open faces, some with traces of crime and excess, 
a few pinched with poverty. They are mostly gamblers, 
thieves and prostitutes, and few have fixed and steady 
occupation of any kind. Some are stevedores, porters, 
laborers and laundresses. On its face this slum is noisy 
and dissipated, but not brutal, although now and then 
highway robberies and murderous assaults in other parts 
of the city are traced to its denizens. Nevertheless the 
stranger can usually walk about here day and night with 
little fear of being molested, if he be not too inquisitive.® 

Passing up Lombard, beyond Eighth, the atmosphere 
suddenly changes, because these next two blocks have few 
alleys and the residences are good-sized and pleasant. 
Here some of the best Negro families of the ward live. 
Some are wealthy in a small way, nearly all are Philadel- 
phia born, and they represent an early wave of emigration 
from the old slum section.? ‘To the south, on Rodman 


™Tn the Fifth Ward only there are 171 small streets and courts; 
Fourth Ward, 88. Between Fifth and Sixth, South and Lombard streets, 
15 courts and alleys.’’ ‘‘ First Annual Report College Settlement 
Kitchen.”’ p. 6. 

8In a residence of eleven months in the centre of the slums, I never 
was once accosted or insulted. The ladies of the College Settlement 
report similar experience. I have seen, however, some strangers here 
roughly handled. 

9It is often asked why do so many Negroes persist in living in the 
slums. The answer is, they do not; the slum is continually scaling off 
emigrants for other sections, and receiving new accretions from without. 
Thus the efforts for social betterment put forth here have often their best 
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street, are families of the same character. North of 
Pine and below Eleventh there are practically no Negro 
residences. Beyond Tenth street, and as far as Broad 
street, the Negro population is large and varied in char- 
acter. On small streets like Barclay and its extension below 
Tenth—Souder, on Ivy, Rodman, Salem, Heins, Isemin- 
ger, Ralston, etc., is a curious mingling of respectable 
working people and some of a better class, with recent 
immigrations of the semi-criminal class from the slums. 
On the larger streets, like Lombard and Juniper, there live 
many respectable colored families—native Philadelphians, 
Virginians and other Southerners, with a fringe of more 
questionable families. Beyond Broad, as far as Sixteenth, 
the good character of the Negro population is maintained 
except in one or two back streets.” From Sixteenth to 
Eighteenth, intermingled with some estimable families, is 
a dangerous criminal class. They are not the low, open 
idlers of Seventh and Lombard, but rather the graduates of 
that school: shrewd and sleek politicians, gamblers and 
confidence men, with a class of well-dressed and _ partially 
undetected prostitutes. This class is not easily differen- 
tiated and located, but it seems to centre at Seventeenth 
and Lombard. Several large gambling houses are near 
here, although more recently one has moved below Broad, 
indicating a reshifting of the criminal centre. The whole 
community was an earlier immigration from Seventh and 
Lombard. North of Lombard, above Seventeenth, includ- 
ing Lombard street itself, above Eighteenth, is one of the 
best Negro residence sections of the city, centring about 
Addison street. Some undesirable elements have crept in 
even here, especially since the Christian League attempted to 
results elsewhere, since the beneficiaries move away and others fill their 
places. There is, of course, a permanent nucleus of inhabitants, and 
these, in some cases, are really respectable and decent people. The 
fore s that keep such a class in the slums are discussed further on. 


10Gulielma street, for instance, is a notorious nest for bad characters, 
with only one or two respectable families. 
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clear out the Fifth Ward slums,” but still it remains a centre 
of quiet, respectable families, who own their own homes 
and live well. The Negro population practically stops at 
Twenty-second street, although a few Negroes live beyond. 

We can thus see that the Seventh Ward presents an epit- 
ome of nearly all the Negro problems; that every class is 
represented, and varying conditions of life. Nevertheless 
one must naturally be careful not to draw too broad con- 
clusions from a single ward in one city. ‘There is no proof 
that the proportion between the good and the bad here is 
normal, even for the race in Philadelphia; that the social 
problems affecting Negroes in large Northern cities are 
presented here in most of their aspects seems credible, but 
that certain of those aspects are distorted and exaggerated 
by local peculiarities is also not to be doubted. 

In the fall of 1896 a house to house visitation was made 
to all the Negro families of this ward. The visitor went 
in person to each residence and called for the head of the 
family. ‘The housewife usually responded, the husband 
now and then, and sometimes an older daughter or other 
member cf the family. The fact that the University was 
making an investigation of this character was known and 
discussed in the ward, but its exact scope and character was 
not known. The mere announcement of the purpose 
secured, in all but about twelve cases,” immediate admis- 
sion. Seated then in the parlor, kitchen, or living room, 


The almost universal and unsolicited testimony of better class 
Negroes was that the attempted clearing out of the slums of the Fifth 
Ward acted disastrously upon them; the prostitutes and gamblers emi- 
grated to respectable Negro residence districts, and real estate agents, on 
the theory that all Negroes belong to the same general class, rented them 
houses. Streets like Rodman and Juniper were nearly ruined, and pro- 
perty which the thrifty Negroes had bought here greatly depreciated. It 
is not well to clean a cess-pool until one knows where the refuse can be 
disposed of without general harm. 

The majority of these were brothels. A few, however, were homes 
of respectable people who resented the investigation as unwarranted and 
unnecessary. 
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the visitor began the questioning, using his discretion as to 
the order in which they were put, and omitting or adding 
questions as the circumstances suggested. Now and then 
the purpose of a particular query was explained, and usually 
the object of the whole inquiry indicated. General discus- 
sions often arose as to the condition of the Negroes, which 
were instructive. From ten minutes to an hour was spent in 
each home, the average time being fifteen to twenty-five 
minutes. 

Usually the answers were prompt and candid, and gave 
no suspicion of previous preparation. In some cases 
there was evident falsification or evasion. In such cases 
the visitor made free use of his best judgment and either 
inserted no answer at all, or one which seemed approxi- 
mately true. In some cases the families visited were not at 
home, and a second or third visit was paid. In other cases, 
and especially in the case of the large class of lodgers, the 
testimony of landlords and neighbors often had to be taken. 

No one can make an inquiry of this sort and not be 
painfully conscious of a large margin of error from omis- 
sions, errors of judgment and deliberate deception. Of 
such errors this study has, without doubt, its full share. 
Only one fact was peculiarly favorable and that is the 
proverbial good nature and candor of the Negro. With 
a more cautious and suspicious people much less success 
could have been obtained. Naturally some questions were 
answered better than others; the chief difficulty arising in 
regard to the questions of age and income. ‘The ages 
given for people forty and over have a large margin of 
error, owing to ignorance of the real birthday. ‘The ques- 
tion of income was naturally a delicate one, and often had 
to be gotten at indirectly. The yearly income, as a round 
sum, was seldom asked for; rather the daily or weekly 
wages taken and the time employed during the year. 

On December 1, 1896, there were in the Seventh Ward 
of Philadelphia 9675 Negroes; 4501 males and 5174 
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females. ‘This total includes all persons of Negro descent, 
and thirty-three intermarried whites.% It does not include 


NEGRO POPULATION OF SEVENTH WARD. 


Age. Male. | Female. 

[UpstRae keeps 5 et GeO tp ys Ope ee oes 570 641 
TO COl1G gp etesieie sie coe a8), lls a eee 483 675 
DO COLO Pap ettss ia eomiotve fe fone) Mere + hrensenden te 1,276 1,444 
SO:ED BO io teans = Wu boson ices te ed ee ee 1,046 1,084 
WOTLOVAG wrt tote stn sabes -P te) ot tee caewn ero 553 632 
SOMOS Oe meu citer istyle Helin ceute trains! utes Ramee meee 298 331 
OG LOGS Nk vet ie 6) Stine yous Soy ge sire Use meareene II4 155 
WO RTI GVO [2 557.) 4206 a) st eet) eee 41 96 
Age mnknown ..03 « «ss se) «se “abies 120 116 
DOtAL PAu. | paid eee ed eee 4,501 5,174 

Grand totalyiiiye. ac <n rename eee meee 9,675 


residents of the ward then in prisons or in almshouses. 
There were a considerable number of omissions among the 
loafers and criminals without homes, the class of lodgers 
and the club-house habitués. These were mostly males, 
and their inclusion would somewhat affect the division by 
sexes, although probably not to a great extent.'* The 
increase of the Negro population in this ward for six and a 
half years is 814, or at the rate of 14.13 per cent per decade. 
This is perhaps somewhat smaller than that for the popula- 
tion of the city at large, for the Seventh Ward is crowded and 
overflowing into other wards. Possibly the present Negro 
population of the city is between 43,000 and 45,000. At 
all events it is probable that the crest of the tide of immi- 
eration is passed, and that the increase for the decade 1890 
—1900 will not be nearly as large as the 24 per cent of the 
decade 1880-1890. 


13 Twenty-nine women and four men. The question of race inter- 
marriage is discussed in Chapter XIV. 

4There may have been some duplication in the counting of servant 
girls who do not lodge where they work. Special pains was taken to 
count them only where they lodge, but there must have been some errors. 
Again, the Seventh Ward has a very large number of lodgers; some of 
these form a sort of floating population, and here were omissions; some 
were forgotten by landladies and others purposely omitted. 
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The division by sex indicates still a very large, and it 
would seem, growing excess of women. ‘The return shows 
1150 females to every 1000 males. Possibly through 
the omission of men and the unavoidable duplication of 
some servants lodging away from their place of service, 
the disproportion of the sexes is exaggerated. Atany rate 
it is great, and if growing, may be an indication of increased 
restriction in the employments open to Negro men since 
1880 or even since 1890. 

The age structure also presents abnormal features.’ 
Comparing the age structure with that of the large cities 
of Germany, we have: 


Negroes of Large Cities 


Age. Philadelphia. | of Germany. 
RIT CLote2 Otic at Ses Vick Piel oae thi cdl 25.1 39.3 
PZOMECINA Olle Misi Ase SY fer, f= orto fe Hi 'xy to atal trey can), 51.3 37.2 


OVET EA Od mtimeeh kee Us wae Sie sora tey, a Sevens 23.6 Baas 


Comparing it with the Whites and Negroes in the city 
in 1890, we have: 


Negroes of Negroes* | Native Whites 
Philadelphia, of ° 
Age. 1896, Philadelphia, | Philadelphia, 
Seventh Ward. 1890, 1890, 
a ererOmbutrere sts snes o. wies 12.8% 15.31% 24.6% 
TOMLOMZOMM grab esiicniel. sesttal atte 1253 16.37 19.5 
FYE) TREN SXOYs. GER Cie aes, Ie I ae 28.7 27.08 18.5 
PORINCUOVEL Minn: aus, ss) ou el fal 46.2 41.24 37.4 


*Includes 1003 Chinese, Japanese and Indians, 


As was noticed in the whole city in 1890, so here is even 
more striking evidence of the preponderance of young peo- 
ple at an age when sudden introduction to city life is apt 
to be dangerous, and of an abnormal excess of females. 


16 There is a wide margin of error in the matter of Negroes’ ages, espe- 
cially of those above fifty; even of those from thirty-five to fifty, the age 
is often unrecorded and is a matter of memory, and poor memory at that. 
Much pains was taken during the canvass to correct errors and to throw 
out obviously incorrect answers. The error in the ages under forty is 
probably not large enough to invalidate the general conclusions; those 
under thirty are as correct as is general in such statistics, although the 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CONJUGAL CONDITION. 


15. The Seventh Ward.—The conjugal condition of 
the Negroes above fifteen years of age living in the Seventh 
Ward is as follows :’ 


Conjugal Condition. Males. Per Cent. | Females, | Per Cent. 

SUN GLETS 5c case) ys = sien: 1,482 41.4 1,240 30.5 

Married fava aura caes Kae 1,876 52.5 1,918 47.1 
WACO Wet yet ae ee eee 200 841 

Permanently separated... . 18 } oe 66 } ams 

Lotal Spee etes ei rar ates 3,576 100.0 | 4,065 100.0 

(Uinkso wile einen ted meme 125 Seis 179 ae 
Winder’ Sith. weit neat metre 800 ae 930 
Total population. .... 4,501 | Ate 5,174 


For a people comparatively low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion there is a large proportion of single men—more than 
in Great Britain, France or Germany ; the number of mar- 
ried women, too, is small, while the large number of wid- 
owed and separated indicates widespread and early breaking 


ages of children under ten is liable to err a year or so from the truth. 
Many women have probably understated their ages and somewhat 
swelled the period of the thirties as against the forties. The ages over 
fifty have a large element of error. 

1 There are many sources of error in these returns: it was found that 
widows usually at first answered the question ‘‘ Are you married?”’ in 
the negative, and the truth had to be ascertained by a second question; 
unfortunate women and questionable characters generally reported 
themselves as married; divorced or separated persons called themselves 
widowed. Such of these errors as were made through misapprehension, 
were often corrected by additional questions; in case of designed decep- 
tion the answer was naturally thrown out if the deception was detected, 
which of course happened in few cases. The net result of these errors is 
difficult to ascertain: certainly they increase the apparent number of the 
truly widowed to some extent at the expense of the single and married. 
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up of family life.” The number of single women is 
probably lessened by unfortunate girls, and increased some- 
what by deserted wives who report themselves as single. 
The number of deserted wives, however, allowing for false 
reports, is astoundingly large and presents many intricate 
problems. A very large part of charity given to Negroes 
is asked for this reason. The causes of desertion are partly 
laxity in morals and partly the difficulty of supporting a 
family. 

The lax moral habits of the slave régime still show 
themselves in a large amount of cohabitation without mar- 
riage. In the slum districts there are many such families, 
which remain together years and are in effect common law 
marriages. Some of these connections are broken by 
whim or desire, although in many cases they are permanent 
unions. 

The economic difficulties arise continually among 
young waiters and servant girls; away from home and 
oppressed by the peculiar lonesomeness of a great city, 
they form chance acquaintances here and there, thought- 
lessly marry and soon find that the husband’s income 
cannot alone support a family; then comes a struggle 
which generally results in the wife’s turning laundress, 
but often results in desertion or voluntary separation. 

The great number of widows is noticeable. The condi- 
tions of life for men are much harder than for women and 
they have consequently a much higher death-rate. Unac- 
knowledged desertion and separation also increases this 
total. Then, too, a large number of these widows are 


*The number of actually divorced persons among the Negroes is 
naturally insignificant; on the other hand the permanent separations are 
large in number and an attempt has been made to count them. They do 
not exactly correspond to the divorce column of ordinary statistics and 
therefore take something from the married column. The number of 
widowed is probably exaggerated somewhat, but even allowing for errors, 
the true figure is high. The markedly higher death-rate for males has 
much to do with this. Cf. Chapter X. 
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simply unmarried mothers and thus represent the unchastity 
of a large number of women.° 

The result of this large number of homes without hus- 
bands is to increase the burden of charity and benevolence, 
and also on account of their poor home-life to increase 
crime. Here is a wide field for social regeneration. 

Separating the sexes by age periods according to conjugal 
condition we have these tables: 


MALES. 

¢ ane 7oand| Unk. 
Conjugal Condition.| 15-19. | 20-29. | 30-39. | 40-49. | 50-59. | 60-69. | ‘over. Age. 
See: oa og e 250 | 783 | 298 90 23 6 2 20 
Marriedii ccm 2A 7A'3| OSTs| ee 3O6Nee2T2 79 17 15 
Widowed oe Fert eater 7 43 53 42 30 21 4 
Separated’). 2 ah] 6s g 9 5 I : A pe oN 

FEMALES. 

Conjugal Condition.| 15-19. | 20-29. | 30-39. | 40-49. | 50-59. | 60-69. ee in 
Single pare. i. 337 559 222 68 32 9 a IO 
Married! sist nc SS ee 7 54033 tl es 20g mEEL EO 34 4 22 
WiAdOwWedle mc eet) beans 47 192 217 179 ruL 88 9 
Separated Shel Pec 23 22 12 5 I I 2 


When we remember that in slavery-time slaves usually 
began to cohabit at an early age, these figures indicate 
the sudden and somewhat disastrous application of the 
preventive check to population through the economic stress 
of life in large cities. Negro girls no longer marry in 
their teens as their mothers and grandmothers did. Of 
those in the twenties over 40 per cent are still unmarried, 
and of those in the thirties 21 per cent. So sudden a 
change in marriage customs means grave dangers, as shown 
by the fact that forty-five of the married couples under 
forty were permanently separated and 239 women were 
widowed. 


3 Unfortunately Philadelphia has no reliable registration of births, and 
the illegitimate birth rate of Negroes cannot be ascertained. This is 
probably high judging from other conditions. 
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If we reduce the general conjugal condition to per cents, 
we have this table: 


MEN. 

Conjugal Condition. 5 15-40. a 40-60. Over 60. 

fo [en fo 
Single Se ae Mae pe il ieee 52.2 113 aa 8 5.1 
Patried) .- 60. 2. . ep yh ill Cie 608 73.9 96 62.0 
Me IOWER fe 6 wk 50 is 95 \ a : 
peparated. .... 12 5 6 as 5 37:9 

UN Ee e252 100 822 100 155 100 


Here it is plain that although a large per cent of men 
under forty marry there is nevertheless a number who wait 
until they are settled in life and have a competence. With 
the mass of Negroes, however, the waiting past the fortieth 
year means simply increased caution about marriage; or, 
if they are widowers, about remarriage. Consequently 
while, for instance, in Germany 84.8 per cent of the men 
from forty to sixty are married, among the Negroes of this 
ward less than 74 per cent are married. At the same time 
there are indications of a large number of broken marriage 
ties. Of the men under forty the bulk marry late, that is 
in the thirties : 


Conjugal Condition. 20-29. 30-39. 
STARS ee RS eee ie 61.8% 29% 
Married Ae Sin vie Fe Oba DAC eae yaa 37.4 66 
Widowed Poe eh tet ae Pak cites Wee een oy eats \ 8 
Siiogmante@l 4 Be a ans lt Babee ten recone wee RATE ; 
LOTS etree eta oek wile leu sy eh the w 100 % 100 % 


Turning now to the women, we have a table in which 


c 15-40. 40-60. Over 60. 
Conjugal ss ne 
Condition. Number.| Per Cent. || Number.| Per Cent. || Number.| Per Cent. 

Smee 6 we Ss Si) igs! 39.6 100 10.5 12 4.9 
Matricdme mare tlyA22 50.3 436 46.0 38 15.0 
Widowed... 239 \ 396 \ y { 199 \ 
Separated. . . 45 Apes 17 43-5 2 80.1 
_ Total. . +} 2,824 100 || ~—<949 Too 251 100 
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the noticeable feature is the extraordinary number of wid- 
owed and separated persons, indicating economic stress, a 
high death-rate and lax morality. Such are the social 
results of a large excess of young women ina city where 
young men cannot afford to marry. Of the women below 
forty, we have this tabulation : 


Conjugal Condition. 15-19. | 20-29. 30-39. 
SUNGIG Tera donee oa on Denia 90.6% | 40.4% 20.8 
Married nae eunarec ome oe: 9.4 54.5 59.2 
Widowed @iecwmcis) om nether ie 
Sepdrated . . = ww ee 5-t ress 2 


The comparatively large number of separations is here 
to be noticed, and the fact that over a fifth of the women 
between thirty and forty are unmarried and 4o per cent 
are without husbands. 

From all these statistics, making some allowance for the 
small number of persons counted and the peculiar 
conditions of the ward, we may conclude : 

1. That a tendency to much later marriage than under 
the slave system is revolutionizing the Negro family and 
incidentally leading to much irregularity. 

2. There is nevertheless still the temptation for young 
men and women under forty to enter into matrimony 
before their economic condition warrants it. 

3. Among persons over forty there is a marked tendency 
to single life. 

4. The very large number of the widowed and separated 
points to grave physical, economic and moral disorder. 

16. The City.—The census of 1890 showed that the 
conjugal condition of Negroes in the city was as follows: 


: Males over I5. Females over 15 
Conjugal Condition. 


Number. | Per Cent. Number Per Cent. 


Single <i! ee, <1 eee 6,047 44.0 6,267 37.8 
Married. i? Si aera ee 7,042 51.3 7,154 42.5 
Widowed.) S508 92 ae 603 4.4 3,078 18.6 
Divorced: 3 ss 1g eee 15 a8 35 I.1 


Total.a orn ieee 13,707 100 16,534 100 
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Similar statistics for native whites with native parents 
for the city, are: 


Conjugal Condition. ee oon 
ON A te ee Pay ae i uae ear ara 43.2% 38.0% 
LO foes hts QaRIaY aR Ee a al a Rr aE OSL, SR coca 52.0 49.0 
eR CE entangled ana os ie pysee sh diuleapanee 4.5 T3671 
DV OrC CC mean ee em are te EW ee eee en Oa, 3 3 
ROCA woe he se Cece oot ee ; oe 100% 100% 


These figures, although six years earlier, for the most part 
confirm the statistics of the Seventh Ward, except in the 
statistics of separation. In this respect the returns for the 
Seventh Ward are probably more reliable as the census 
counted only actually divorced persons. ‘The largest dis- 
crepancy is in the percentage of single females; this prob- 
ably comes from the fact that outside the Seventh Ward 
the single servant girls form a large part of the Negro 
population. On the whole it is noticeable that the conjugal 
condition of the Negroes approaches so nearly that of the 
whites, when the economic and social history of the two 
groups has been so strikingly different. 

These statistics are the best measurements of the condi- 
tion and tendencies of the Negro Home which we have, 
and although they are crude and difficult in some cases 
rightly to interpret, yet they shed much light on the 
problem. First it must be remembered that the Negro 
home and the stable marriage state is for the mass of the 
colored people of the country and fora large per cent of 
those of Philadelphia, a new social institution. The strictly 
guarded savage home life of Africa, which with all its 
shortcomings protected womanhood, was broken up com- 
pletely by the slave ship, and the promiscuous herding of 
the West Indian plantation put in its stead. From this 
evolved the Virginia plantation where the double row of 
little slave cabins were but parts of a communistic pater- 
nalism centering in the Big House which was the real centre 
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of the family life. Even in Pennsylvania where the plan- 
tation system never was developed the slave family was 
dependent in morals as well as work upon the master. 
With emancipation the Negro family was first made inde- 
pendent and with the migration to cities we see for the first 
time the thoroughly independent Negro family. On the 
whole it is a more successful institution than we had a 
right to expect, even though the Negro has had a couple of 
centuries of contact with some phases of the monogamic 
ideal The great weakness of the Negro family is still 
lack of respect for the marriage bond, inconsiderate 
entrance into it, and bad household economy and family 
government. Sexual looseness then arises as a secondary 
consequence, bringing adultery and prostitution in its train. 
And these results come largely from the postponement of 
marriage among the young. Such are the fruits of sudden 
social revolution.’ 


‘ And, to tell the truth, contact with some very unsavory phases of it. 

5 There can be no doubt but what sexual looseness is to-day the pre- 
vailing sin of the mass of the Negro population, and that its prevalence 
can be traced to bad home life in most cases. Children are allowed on 
the street night and day unattended; loose talk is often indulged in; the 
sin is seldom if ever denounced in the churches. The same freedom is 
allowed the poorly trained colored girl as the white girl who has come 
through a strict home, and the result is that the colored girl more often 
falls. Nothing but strict home life can avail in such cases. Of course 
there is much to be said in palliation: the Negress is not respected by 
men as white girls are, and consequently has no such general social 
protection; as a servant, maid, etc., she has peculiar temptations; 
especially the whole tendency of the situation of the Negro is to kill his 
self-respect which is the greatest safeguard of female chastity. 


CHAP LHR IY I 
SOURCES OF THE NEGRO POPULATION. 


17. The Seventh Ward.—We have seen that there is in 
Philadelphia a large population of Negroes, largely young 
unmarried folks with a disproportionate number of women. 
The question now arises, whence came these people? How 
far are they native Philadelphians, and how far immigrants, 
and if the latter, how long have they been here? Much 
depends on the answer to these questions ; no conclusions 
as to the effects of Northern city conditions on Negroes, as 
to the effects of long, close contact with modern culture, 
as to the general question of social and economic survival 
on the part of this race, can be intelligently answered until 
we know how long these people have been under the 
influence of given conditions, and how they were trained 
before they came.’ 

It is often tacitly assumed that the Negroes of Philadel- 
phia are one homogeneous mass, and that the slums of the 
Fifth Ward, for instance, are one of the results of long 
contact with Philadelphia city life on the part of this 
mass. ‘There is just enough truth and falsehood in such an 
assumption to make it dangerously misleading. The slums 
of Seventh and Lombard streets are largely the results of 
the contact of the Negro with city life, but the Negro in 
question is a changing variable quantity and has felt city 


1The chief source of error in the returns as to birthplace are the 
answers of those who do not desire to report their birthplace as in the 
South. Naturally there is considerable social distinction between 
recently arrived Southerners and old Philadelphians; consequently the 
tendency is to give a Northern birthplace. For this reason it is probable 
that even a smaller number than the few reported were really born in 
the city. 
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influences for periods varying in different persons from one 
day to seventy years. A generalization then that includes 
a North Carolina boy who has migrated to the city for 
work and has been here for a couple of months, in the 
same class with a descendant of several generations of 
Philadelphia Negroes, is apt to make serious mistakes. The 
first lad may deserve to be pitied if he falls into dissipation 
and crime, the second ought perhaps to be condemned 
severely. In other words our judgment of the thousands 
of Negroes of this city must be in all cases considerably 
modified by a knowledge of their previous history and 
antecedents. 

Of the 9675 Negroes in the Seventh Ward, 9138 gave 
returns as to their birthplace. Of these, there were born : 


det Piacoa a eee cee. etal ee ec 2939 OF 32.1 per cent. 
In Pennsylvania, outside of Philadelphia . 5260r 6.0 4 
In the New England and Middle States. 485 or 5.3 ne 
Tnithe; South iene mentee - oe eAOCOLOl: 5 Ane s 
In the West and in foreign lands. . . . 208o0r 2.3 i 


That is to say, less than one-third of the Negroes living 
in this ward were born here, and over one-half were born 
in the South. Separating them by sex and giving their 
birthplaces more in detail, we have: 


BIRTHPLACE OF NEGROES, SEVENTH WARD. 


Born in Males. Females, Total, 

Philadelphiata sepa eee ee eh se 1,307 1,632 2,939 
Pennsylvania, outside of Philadelphia . . 231 295 526 
Virginia Reet 1 Sad se 939 1,012 1,951 
Maryland Spee tice caret eat 6 os Sas 550 794 1,344 
Delaware.) fase ven) tice ahaa hs ee sel 168 296 464 
New }erseygger renee sate Me ioc in hace I4I Igo 331 
Distriet of Colum iia gees st dee 146 165 311 
Other parts, and undesignated parts, of the 

South: 25s ee ar ap men en ra 528 382 9Io 
Other New England and Middle States. 62 92 154 
Western Statesiy. nmr lbs 28 27 55 
Foreign Countries -Wc070s samen eel ee 110 43 153 
Unknow 20.) tame eee as 291 245 iy 


‘otal wae teen eee ent ae ‘| 4,501 5,174 9.675 
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This means that a study of the Philadelphia Negroes 
would properly begin in Virginia or Maryland and that 
only a portion have had the opportunity of being reared 
amid the advantages of a great city. To study this even 
more minutely let us divide the population according to 
age periods: 


BIRTHPLACE BY AGE PERIODS. 


Birthplace. 0-9. | 10-20, | 21-30. | 31-40. had ee Total. 
PMUACe IDNA gy a. T0041 97237) 5021) 2597) 306 II | 2,939 
Pennsylvania. .... 8 52 185 IIo| 168 2 526 


Virginia, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, District of Co- 


jib ocd O76 ends eu aera 137| 432] 1,564] 1,150| 1,090 28 | 4,401 
South in general 20 99) 3751) 2591 175 2 gIo 
BNOLUMEE neces 6 rss Il 12 45 36 48 2 154 
\WASE LSet et Suse ahs mates be) 9 12 18 6 fe) 55 
Foreign lands .... 2 2 63 43 42 I 153 
Oaanweyey 5 4 SF ghee 19 19 142 105 63} 189 537 

rotalee fc sei uyr. 1,211 | 1,342 | 2,888 | 2,010 | 1,988 | 236 | 9,675 


That the Negro immigration to the city is not an influx 
of whole families is shown by the fact that 83 per cent of 
the children under ten were born in Philadelphia. Of the 
youth from ten to twenty about one-half were born in the 
city. The great influx comes in the years from twenty-one 
to thirty, for of these but 17 per cent were born in the 
city ; of the men and women born between 1856 and 1865, 
that is, in war time, about one-seventh were born in the 
city; of the freedmen, that is those born before 1856, a 
larger portion, one-fifth, were born in Philadelphia. The 
wave of immigration may therefore be thus plotted : 
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PERSONS BORN 
1876-86 1866-1875 18561865 


NATIVES 


THE WAVE OF NEGRO IMMIGRATION. 


The square represents the Negro population of the 
Seventh Ward, divided into segments according to age by 
the upright lines ; the shaded portions show the proportion 
of immigrants. 

Further detailed information as to birthplace is given in 
the next table. (See pages 77 and 78.) 

Much of the immigration to Philadelphia is indirect ; 
Negroes come from country districts to small towns ; then go 
to larger towns; eventually they drift to Norfolk, Va., or 
to Richmond. Next they come to Washington, and finally 
settle in Baltimore or Philadelphia.” The training they 
receive from such wanderings is not apt to improve young 
persons greatly, and the custom has undoubtedly helped to 
swell the numbers of a large migratory criminal class who 
are often looked upon as the product of particular cities, 
when, as a matter of fact,they are the offscourings of 


Compare ‘‘The Negroes of Farmville: A Social Study,’ in Bulletin 
of U. S. Labor Bureau, January, 1898. 
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PHILADELPHIA—NEGROES OF SEVENTH WARD, 1896. 


BIRTHPLACE—MALES BY FIVE AGE PERIODS. 


Section Place. 0-9. 10-20. | 21-30. | 31-40. Wicd pla: 
City. |Philadelphia ..... ASG ee S37.0 1205.) 323, | ISX 2 
State. |Pennsylvania. . 5 20 92 49 64 I 
~ MERZ U@PUS 26 bau A = 10 14 31 42 44 re) 
Eg WeiavkbGh — 6 ah 6 o 20 48 164 727) 176 5 
ae Vong bE igs oy 5 a a 19 Aon AcOn mez OS sm 75 6 
%% | District of Columbia. 6 13 55 50 22 ° 
% Delaware. ee ee 2 I2 4o 42 71 I 


North Carolina . 
South Carolina. .0 0. 
RSGOUSIAT eyes wie ete 
BlOridase a. hey eee 
Ala baiting at meres te 
Mississippi) ,2s 4 0 ss 
Louisiana 

West Virginia ; 
KRU LIC valeur etme ie nee ts 
PDEHNESSEE. sa ses 
NLISSOUTIN Taree <n see 
(LEKaS were ures Ss sche ee 
oe SOLUtT 
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PHILADELPHIA—NEGROES OF SEVENTH WARD, 1896. 
BIRTHPLACE—FEMALES BY FIVE AGE PERIODS. 


. Over 
Section Place. 0-9. 10-20. | 21-30. | 31-40. 40. |known 
City. | Philadelphia . 518 | 400 | 294] 166} 245 9 
State. |Pennsylvania. .... 3 32 93 61 104 

= INGw Jersey mame ets 15 19 44 52 58 2 
Ea Macy lanicl emer 16 92 254 217 211 4 
£2) [Virginia oe 35 | 129 | 43t | 242 | 169 6 
OH District of Columbia 13 31 69 29 22 I 
x Mela warerw ie in ses I 26 56 71 139 3 
North Carolina 8 31 66 32 32 fe) 

South Carolina iE 4 8 ri: II fe) 
Georgia hs. carte tei 2 3 12 4 3 fe) 
Eloridavge =u. manta: fo) I 5 I oO I 

‘Ala bainaaeyr semen mane fe) fe) 6 fe) fe) fe) 

: MOESEE Ol gS a a ot oO 3 I 3 I oO 
ss Lowisiana a. fea. eon fo) fe) I 2 2 ° 
3 West Virginia oO I 7 9 I fo) 
Kentucky, fer g fe) fe) a I I fe) 
ennessce sign smcnemee fe) fe) I 2. 4 o 
Missouri ys @-eeee fe) fe) I 2 2 fe) 

TEXaS By.) c-itus Menon fo) fe) fo) I fo) fo) 

ATK anSAS Shee pee eee fe) fe) I fe) fo) fe) 

eo SOULE 2 3 33 36 16 fe) 

wv |Massachusetts 2 fe) 5 4 % fe) 
pee a Connecticut 9.5.05 mee I fe) 4 2 10 I 
oas~/New York ...... 4 Ae er? 15 9 I 
eek: Rhode Island . o re) I 4 2 re) 
Bo (Maine! 5 GAR ae ee Oo o o Oo 3 o 
Minnesota a acm cmene 2 fe) fe) oO fo) fe) 

2 Ohio: 23. eee fe) i 6 4 I fe) 
v Michigan. host eoe 3 9) oO I 9 fo) 
2 Delaware. (ean enenee 4 I fo) fe) fe) fe) 
Kansas = -ccer oane teens fe) J fe) to) fe) ° 

a; |West Indies ..... ) ro) 7 I 6 oO 
bors Canada eae oma fe) fe) 33 3 5 fe) 
ae South America... . fe) fe) I oO oO o 
&b. LCuba.&. 5 acer eee Oo re) I ) fe) re) 

Hurope sii). eee fo) 2 7 3 @ I 

PG Obelasvoy eo Soy) Bon ee II 12 55 49 38 81 


* Intermarried whites. 


country districts, sharpened and prepared for crime by the 
slums of many cities through which they have passed. 
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Besides these, there is the large and well-intentioned class 
who are seeking to better their lot and are attracted by 
the larger life of the city. 

Much light, therefore, will be thrown on the question of 
migration if we take the Negro immigrants as a class and 
inquire how long they have lived in the city ; we can sepa- 
rate the immigrants into four classes, corresponding to the 
waves of immigration: first, the ante-bellum immigrants, 
resident thirty-five years or more; second, the refugees of 
war time and the period following, resident twenty-one to 
thirty-four years; third, the laborers and sightseers of the 
time of the Centennial, resident ten to twenty years; 
fourth, the recent immigration, which may be divided into 
those resident from five to nine years, from one to four 
years, and those who have been in the city less than a 
year. Of 5337 immigrants,* the following classes may be 
made : 


> skesd aa De- Resident. Number. | Per cent. Per cent. 
Years 

BOGS wus 6 ws Under 1 293 5.5 \ 
Be eed ee Ito 4 1,242 23.2 28.7 53.2 
Sh rn 5 tog 1,308 24.5 \ 45.9 
1S /h es ec 10 to 20 baw wie} 21.4 : 
ae 21 to 34 1,040 19.4 \ 25.4 46.8 
Before 1860. . - | 35 and over. 311 6.0 : 

Before its96., .)| 30-6 55337 100 Too 100 


Thus we see that the majority of the present immigrants 
arrived since 1887, and nearly 30 per cent since 1892. 
Carrying out the division by age periods, we have: 


3In the case of lodgers not at home and sometimes of members of 
families answers could not be obtained to this question. There were in 
all 862 persons born outside the city from whom answers were not 
obtained. 
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: Un- 

Years TAN R pes ent 10-20, 21-30. 31-40. | Over 40. aaswra 
Wnder’s year. \ ss 40 56 113 60 22 3 
TECOCASy GATS anc mae 77 181 648 239 94 3 
50.0 sy CatSem cialis 48 139 603 355 157 6 
1o to 20 years. ... fo) 103 343 449 238 10 
ZULOPS ALY CALS meres fe) Oo 107 334 595 4 
35 years and over. . fe) fo) oO 17 294 fe) 
‘Lotal fair n-ne 165 479 | 1,814 | 1,454 | 1,400 26 


This table simply confirms the testimony of others as to 
the recent immigration of young people. Without doubt 
these statistics of immigration considerably understate the 
truth ; strong social considerations lead many Negroes to 
give their birthplace as Philadelphia when, as a matter of 
fact, it may be elsewhere. We may then safely conclude 
that less than a third of the Negroes in the city were born 
here, and of the others less than a quarter have been resi- 
dent twenty years or more. So that half the Negro popu- 
lation can not in any sense be said to be a product of the 
city, but rather represents raw material, whose transforma- 
tion forms a pressing series of social problems. Of course, 
not all immigrants are undesirable material, nor are the 
native Negroes all creditable to the city ; on the contrary, 
many of the best specimens of Negroes both past and 
present were not born in the city,* while some of the most 
baffling problems arise as to the young people of native 
families. Nevertheless, as a whole, it is true that the 
average of culture and wealth and social efficiency is far 
lower among immigrants than natives, and that this gives 
rise to the gravest of the Negro problems. 

18. The City.—The available figures for the past are not 
many nor altogether reliable, yet it seems probable that 
the per cent of immigrants to-day is as large as at any 
previous time and perhaps larger. In 1848, 57.3 per cent 
of 15,532 Negroes were natives of the State, and the 


* Absalom Jones, Dorsey, Minton, Henry Jones and Augustin were 
none of them natives of Philadelphia. 
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remaining 42.7 per cent immigrants. In 1890 we have 
only figures for the whole State, which show that 45 per 
cent of the Negroes were immigrants mainly from Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
etc.” For Philadelphia the percentage would probably 
be higher. 

The new immigrants usually settle in pretty well-defined 
localities in or near the slums, and thus get the worst pos- 
sible introduction to city life. In 1848, five thousand of 
the 6600 immigrants lived in the narrow and filthy alleys 
of the city and Moyamensing. To-day they are to be 
found partly in the slums and partly in those small streets 
with old houses, where there is a dangerous intermingling 
of good and bad elements fatal to growing children and 
unwholesome for adults. Such streets may be found in the 
Seventh Ward, between Tenth and Juniper streets, in parts 
of the Third and Fourth Wards and in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Wards. ‘This mingling swells the apparent size 
of many slum districts, and at the same time screens the 
real criminals. Investigators are often surprised in the 
worst districts to see red-handed criminals and good-hearted, 
hard-working, honest people living side by side in apparent 
harmony. Even when the new immigrants seek better 
districts, their low standard of living and careless appear- 
ance make them unwelcome to the better class of blacks and 
to the great mass of whites. Thus they find themselves 


5Chinese, Japanese and Indians are included in these tables, The 
exact figures are: 


Negro population of Pennsylvania ...... 107,626 
Of these, born in Pennsylvania ........ 58,681 
Vebgreten tes Scien te Ay eerens 19,873 
Maryland i. ye,s cle 2)-> « 12,202 
Dela warerm mri sa tute tee <r. 4,851 
ING Wa)erseVs-mamen sire ver 1,786 
INCE WAS 2b Doo te Awe e 891 
Nyda (Cz. . 5 Ga A ec 1,362 
District Columbia. ..... Tele 
\Opet se on ao oO 8 4D 1,804 
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hemmed in between the slums and the decent sections, 
and they easily drift into the happy-go-lucky life of 
the lowest classes and rear young criminals for our jails. 
On the whole, then, the sociological effect of the immigra- 
tion of Negroes is the same as that of illiterate foreigners 
to this country, save that in this case the brunt of the 
burden of illiteracy, laziness and inefficiency has been, by 
reason of peculiar social conditions, put largely upon the 
shoulders of a group which is least prepared to bear it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
EDUCATION AND ILLITERACY. 


1g. The History of Negro Education.—Anthony 
Benezet and the Friends of Philadelphia have the honor 
of first recognizing the fact that the welfare of the State 
demands the education of Negro children. On the 
twenty-sixth of January, 1770, at the Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, the general situation of the Negroes, 
and especially the free Negroes, was discussed. On motion 
of one, probably Benezet, it was decided that instruction 
ought to be provided for Negro children.! A committee 
was appointed, and on February 30 this committee pro- 
posed ‘‘ that a committee of seven Friends be nominated 
by the Monthly Meeting, who shall be authorized to 
employ a schoolmistress of prudent and exemplary con- 
duct, to teach not more at one time than thirty children in 
the first rudiments of school learning, and in sewing and 
knitting. That the admission of scholars into the said 
school be entrusted to the said committee, giving to the 
children of free Negroes and Mulattoes the preference, and 
the opportunity of being taught clear of expense to their 
parents.” A subscription of £100 (about $266.67) was 
recommended for this purpose. This report was adopted, 
and theschool opened June 28, 1770, with twenty-two 
colored children in attendance. In September the pupils 
had increased to thirty-six, and a teacher in sewing and 
knitting was employed. Afterward those who could, were 
required to pay a sum, varying from seven shillings six- 
pence to ten shillings per quarter, for tuition. The following 


This account is mainly from the pamphlet: ‘“‘A Brief Sketch of the 
Schools for Black People,” etc. Philadelphia, 1867. 
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year a school-house was built on Walnut street, below 
Fourth—a one-story brick building, 32 by 18 feet. 

From 1770 to 1775 two hundred and fifty children and 
grown persons were instructed. Interest, however, began 
to wane, possibly under the war-cloud, and in 1775 but 
five Negro children were in attendance and some white 
children were admitted. Soon, however, the parents were 
aroused, and we find forty Negroes and six whites attend- 
ing. 

After the war Benezet took charge of the school and 
held it in his house at Third and Chestnut. At his death, 
in 1784, he left a part of his estate to “hire and employ a 
religious-minded person or persons to teach a number of 
Negro, Mulatto or Indian children, to read, write, arithme- 
tic, plain accounts, needle-work, etc.’ Other bequests 
were received, including one from a Negro, Thomas Shir- 
ley, and from this fund the schools, afterward known as the 
Raspberry street schools, were conducted for many years, 
and a small school is still maintained. In the early part 
of the century sixty to eighty scholars attended the school, 
and a night school was opened. In 1844 a lot on Raspberry 
street was purchased, and a school-house erected. Here, 
from 1844 to 1866, eight thousand pupils in all were 
instructed. 

Public schools for Negroes were not established until 
about 1822, when the Bird school, now known as the 
James Forten, was opened on Sixth street, above Lombard ; 
in 1830 an unclassified school in West Philadelphia was 
begun, and in 1833 the Coates street school, now known 
as the Vaux school, on Coates street (now called Fairmount 
Avenue), near Fifth, was established. Other schools were 
opened at Frankford in 1839, at Paschalville in 1841, on 
Corn street in 1849, and at Holmesburg in 1854. In 
1838 the Negro school statistics were as follows : 
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NEGRO SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1838. 
Pupils A g 
Schools. Enrolled. | Attendance. 

ER SC OOS Ot Mees Mag x's. RMiUial ote ara 1,116 Fhe 
pasenuais, partly free [4s 0. Gikva ssl. 226 125 
3 pay schools, white teachers .... .. 102 89 
Io pay schools, colored teachers ..... . 288 260 
OS CVO ERS +3 eet > oh. eR GU ey Gl RA te etn : 1732 1,187 


otalechildrenofschoolager nin. see etn oe 


Ten years later school facilities had greatly increased: 


NEGRO SCHOOL, STATISTICS, 1847. 


Schools. Bea 

Public'Grammar School, Lombard street». . 5.4 . 463 
Abolition Society Infant School, Lombard street. . ... 7 
LopMc enmaty, Scuools,Gaskillstreet sys... -eisean 226 
Raspberry Street School =) Ray MPN TA ioe ea ee 155 
Public Primary School, Brown street Serene cae aCe 113 
Adelphi School, Wager street . 166 
Shiloh Baptist Church Infant School, ‘Clifton and Cedar Sts. 207 
BeCrOLiES tLGet CLOG lime erie wires) eso) tayo) ey we. om cca ae hog ce a2 
rere RPS ER ETE TO CHOOL ae ait, Voie st © v9. eho om Soin we hak pi feta 81 
Public School, Oak street, West Philadelphia : ake 12 
At undesignated public schools . 67 
At twenty private schools 296 

OLA. s Francie te geen Pew ance AS 1,888 
Brwark, 200 ADPreHuCed, oe .8 6 ise isp ees sees 504 
At home and unaccounted for 2,074 

Total Negro children 4,466 


This would seem to indicate a smaller percentage of 
children in school than in the last decade—a natural out- 
come of the period of depression through which the 


Negroes had just passed. 


In 1850 the United States census reported 3498 adults 
who could neither read nor write, among the Negroes of 
the city. The adult population at that time must have 
been about 8000. ‘There were 2176 children in school. 
In 1856 we have another set of detailed statistics : 
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Total A 
Schools. Mnvalnent Siendaste 

Pubuecschools io siya fee eeeie! okie: 3 May. 1,031 821 
Gharity, schools. Sagem ik- wan mee i ae 748 491 
Benevolent and reformatory schools... .. 2ut yas 
Private schools (ay yeas 1s se se oe ; ast 

Otal hake ee awe ALE 

Children froms toi notin School fays.m aes ee eine 1,620 


The schools by this time had increased in number. 
There were the following public schools: 


Schools and Situations, rpbearean | seeding | eta 

Bird, Sixth above Lombard street, Boys’ 
Department, Grammar School. . 4 228 208 

Bird, Sixth above Lombard street, Girls’ 
Department, Grammar School 4 252 293 

Bird, Sixth above Lombard street, Primary 
Department pet yet Mire avd Ac WA eyes : 3 183 150 
Robert Vaux, Coates street, unclassified 2 136 93 
West Philadelphia, Oak street, unclassified 2 97 78 
Cornystreet, tinclassineds. a. seas e-eeene nes I 47 32 
HMerankctord sinclassiiied Smee iin meene I 3I 25 
Holmesburg, unclassified . . 2.0.0. 09.0% 1 25 19 
Banneker, Paschalville, unclassified . I a2 15 
Total Woh aet hs cone eee ae Oy aes 19 1,031 913 


The public schools seemed to have been largely mauned 
by colored teachers, and were for a long time less efficient 
than the charity schools. The grammar schools at one time, 
about 1844, were about to be given up, but were saved, 
and in 1856 were doing fairly well. The charity schools 
were as follows: 


Schools. Teachers. pg apheti 
Institute for Colored Youth, Lombard St. . 2 31 26 
Raspberry St. schools, Boys’ Department 2 90 64 
Raspberry St. schools, Girls’ Department 2 79 53 
Adelphi, Wager Street, Girls’ Department 2 70 42 
Adelphi, Wager street, Infants’ Department 2 95 61 
Sheppard, Randolph street’). . 2.0... 2 60 40 
School at the House of Industry. .... @ 100 75 
School for Destitute, Lombard street I ike 45 
Infant School, South and Clifton streets . 3 150 85 
House of “Retiige School as, (eine 2 I19 IIT 
Orphans’ Shelter School, Thirteenth street 2 73 73 
Home for Colored Children, Girard avenue I 19 19 


otal |. t:.. 0a dev copes eee 25 959 694 
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Of the above schools, the House of Refuge, Orphans’ 
Shelter, House of Industry, and Home for Colored Children 
were schools connected with benevolent and reformatory 
institutions. The Raspberry school was that founded by 
Benezet. ‘The Institute for Colored Youth was founded by 
Richard Humphreys, a West Indian ex-slaveholder, who 
lived in Philadelphia. On his death, in 1832, he bequeathed 
the sum of $10,000 to the Friends, to found an institution, 
“ having for its object the benevolent design of instructing 
the descendants of the African race in school learning, in the 
various branches of the mechanic arts and trades, and in 
agriculture, in order to prepare, fit and qualify them to act 
as teachers.’’ The Institute was acccordingly founded in 
1837, chartered in 1842, and upon receiving further gifts 
was temporarily located on Lombard street. In 1866 
additional sums were raised, and the Institute located on 
Bainbridge street, above Ninth, where it is still conducted. 

There were in 1856 the following private schools: 


Grade. | Schools, Enrollment. 
| 
eee SCHOOL WOK) 5 ge ss (si Ge ee I 30 
Dor grammar school work... 5... 4.20. 3 2 30 
OmCOmMn OL DLAtC Hes. sui es yout ty sien ules 10 271 
AROTICH Ee MS TE Seas een, Pee ele 13 | 331 


There were also two night schools, with an attendance 
of 150 or more. 

The percentage of illiteracy in the city was still large. 
Bacon’s investigation showed that of go21 adults over 
twenty years of age, 4514 per cent were wholly illiterate, 
16% per cent could read and write and rg per cent could 
‘‘read, write and cipher.” Detailed statistics for each 
ward are given in the next table: 
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ILLITERACY OF PHILADELPHIA NEGROES, 1854-6. 


Total ee these et 
Ward. Adults over Read, \ and Read. Totally 
20 Yeats | write and Write. Tiliterate. 
of Age. Cipher. 
TH AG toSanhrs 1m te stone 223 25 23 47 128 
Dit Lak ia ay three eae 349 36 54 76 183 
Cri Bee, Seem rasa et 275 60 48 68 99 
Hi Po ecbetl oe ap aict © 1,427 262 199 273 693 
Gis Wee ytceees Remedy Marte 1,518 350 285 310 873 
Gf east tes vedi 151 21 25 34 api 
Pes Matas aia», sila 1,867 431 337 euinat 788 
Sites sie atone aes 969 204 192 199 274 
oP Yeeros bos O ehiwa ic 76 20 16 1g 21 
TO Mee Met eet ate 208 40 39 42 87 
TT weet tier ster s N 37 2 II 5 19 
T2Gryact lot waste eu eh 0) utc 234 53 35 42 104 
1 Goi hemes Oe ‘ 69 15 12 15 27 
LAS Geaere tiae eee tke ss 238 34 46 66 87 
LG sss ee ae See 157 20 26 29 82 
T OMiiomimte ctl eecia > 82 17 12 13 40 
J jateethie Wola eee esate s |}. 70 13 8 II 38 
iets by Gdunce eatace geo ec 4 I I fe) = 
BKC) ah eis Gla ec Rater II4 6 20 18 70 
ZO ME Ucn Teo. fons 99 22 I2 15 50 
DIMOU TEs eyes es ee 2 fe) fe) I I 
22 MAM Davee Aedes eh 36 7 4 7 18 
EW a) Al ere oe a 249 30 43 48 128 
PMS cone Ay oa Rey AR RCP 252 4I 34 37 140 
Atay ON sehen 55 9,001 1,710 1,482 1,686 4,123 


Separate schools for black and white were maintained 
from the beginning, barring the slight mixing in the early 
Quaker schools. Not only were the common schools sep- 
arate, but there were no public high schools for Negroes, 
professional schools were closed to them, and within the 
memory of living men the University of Pennsylvania not 
only refused to admit Negroes as students, but even as 
listeners in the lecture halls.” Not until 1881 was a law 
passed declaring it ‘unlawful for any school director, super- 
intendent or teacher to make any distinction whatever on 
account of, or by reason of, the race or color of any pupil 
or scholar who may be in attendance upon, or seeking 
admission to, any public or common school maintained 


? Within a few years a Negro had to fight his way through a promi- 
neut dental college in the city. 
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wholly or in part under the school laws of this common- 
wealth.” This enactment was for some time evaded, and 
even now some discrimination is practiced quietly in the 
matter of admission and transfers. There are also schools 
still attended solely by Negro pupils and taught by 
Negro teachers, although, of course, the children are at 
liberty to go elsewhere if they choose. They are kept 
largely through a feeling of loyalty to Negro teachers. 
In spite of the fact that several Negroes have been gradu- 
ated with high marks at the Normal School, and in at 
least one case “‘ passed one of the best examinations for a 
supervising principal’s certificate that has been accom- 
plished in Philadelphia by any teacher,”* yet no Negro 
has been appointed to a permanent position outside the 
few colored schools. 

20. The Present Condition.—There were, in 1896, 
5930 Negro children in the public schools of the city, 
against 6150 in 1895 and 6262 in 1897. Confining our- 
selves simply tothe Seventh Ward, we find the total popu- 
lation of legal school age—six to thirteen in Pennsylvania— 
was 862 in 1896, of whom 740, or 85.8 per cent, were 
reported as attending school at some time during the year. 
Of the persons five to twenty years of age about 48 per 
cent were in school. Statistics by age and sex are in the 
next table.* (See page go.) 

Some difference is to be noted between the sexes: Of 
the children six to thirteen years of age, 85 per cent of the 
boys and nearly 86 per cent of the girls are in school; of 
the youth fourteen to twenty, 20 per cent of the boys and 
2I per cent of the girls are in school. The boys stop 
school pretty suddenly at sixteen, the girls at seventeen. 


8 Philadelphia Ledger, August 13, 1897. 

4The chief error in the school returns arises from irregularity in 
attendance. Those reported in school were there sometime during the 
year, and possibly off and on during the whole year, but many were not 
steady attendants. 
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Nearly 11 per cent of the children in school were in 
attendance less than the full term;’ of these attending the 
whole term there is much irregularity through absences 
and tardiness. On the whole, therefore, the effective school 
attendance is less than appears at first sight. 


SCHOOL POPULATION AND ATTENDANCE (1896-97) BY AGE. 
Negroes of the Seventh Ward. 


Males. Females. 
Age. School School School School 
Population. | Attendance. | Population. | Attendance. 

Kindergarten {4 years . 67 5 66 6 
age 5 years . 46 TI 51 19 
Total of Kindergarten age 113 16 117 25 
(enOuyeatsr: 50 28 56 35 

| z years . 48 a 59 45 

P ras years . as! 4 7 59 
eee! 9 years . 54 50 51 50 
schoolage. | Abad &- 49 44 57 52 
: | II years . 39 38 58 55 

I2 years . 45 39 62 56 

| 13 years . 53 46 61 55 

Total of legal school age 391 Baa 471 407 
( 14 years. |. 45 35 52 36 

Youth 15 years . 39 22 52 24 
above legal | 16 years. 53 24 fe 31 
school age, { 17 years. 50 6 87 19 
and under | 18 years . 55 4 80 4 
voting age. | I9 years. 56 2 gI I 
| 20 years. 67 fe) 122 2 

Total youth . . 14-20 265 93 555 117 
Total children . 5-20 802 437 1077 543 


(Usual school age.) | 


The question of illiteracy is a difficult one to have 
answered without actual tests, especially when the people 
questioned have some motives for appearing less ignorant 
than they actually are. The figures for the Seventh Ward, 
therefore, undoubtedly understate the illiteracy somewhat ; 
nevertheless the error is not probably large enough to 


5 Of 647 school children 62 werein school lessthan nine months—some 
less than three. Probably many more than this did not attend the full 
term. 
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deprive the figures of considerable value, and compared with 
statistics taken in a similar manner they are probably of 
average reliability.” Of 8464 Negroes in the Seventh 
Ward the returns show that 12.17 per cent are totally 
illiterate. Comparing this with previous years we have: 


O50 saeten et Amen Der. COUL mE COE meena 18 per cent. 
TSSOPMee Tee A5ie0 le 1896 (7th Ward) 12.17 ‘‘ 7 
PsA) ol G 0G Ane 22 a 


The large number of young people in the Seventh Ward 
probably brings the average of illiteracy below the level 
of the whole city. Why this is so may be seen if we take 
the illiteracy of four age-classes : 


Read and 


Age. Write. Read.* | Illiterate. 
wouth, 10 to 20-yearsofage...... : 94% 2% 4% 
Men and women, 21 to 30 years of age. . go 6 4 
Men and women, 31 to 40 years of age. yah 6 17 
Men and women, over 40 years of age. . 61 ne) | 29 


The same difference is plain if we take the returns of the 
census of 1890 for the colored population of the whole city: 


Illiterate “Illiterate Total 


Age. Males. Females, | Illiterates. 

HORS) TH): 2 a cede ae gaa Sn a ea ace a 138 216 354 
EINE CIRC | Met Skt Swf nl et eg 836 1,096 1,932 
RORCOR A eis Ms Mules. sce ess ty soo ch us 1,098 e570 2,669 
PPSPATICILOVEL eR! Gorn chic i ts) a scr wee eg 334 775 I, 109 
Total (including those of unknown age)| 2,450 3,719 6,169 
Males. Females. | Colored 

’ Persons. 

Ley OVE MOV NOR RN ed Clo Gre pe oc 15,981 18,266 34,247 
Per cent of totalilliteracy. ....... 15% | 21% 18% 


5 As has before been noted, the Negroes are less apt to deceive deliber- 
ately than some other peoples. The ability to read, however, is a point 
of pride with them, and especial pains was taken in the canvass to avoid 
error; often two or more questions on the point were asked. Nevertheless 
all depended in the main on voluntary answers. 

™This looks small and yet it probably approximates the truth, My 
general impression from talking with several thousand Negroes in the 
Seventh Ward is that the percentage of total illiteracy is small among 
them. 
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Separating those in the Seventh Ward by sex, we have 
this table, showing a total illiteracy of 10 per cent among 
the males and 17 per cent among the females: 


ILLITERACY BY SEX AND By AGE PERIODS.—SEVENTH WARD. 


Males. Females. 
3 d > ea a 
. “ bv . pry & 
— = he} i) a 5 a Le} 5) at oa 
Sex—Ages. 3 Soa | E 3 9 Fe ek 5 a g 
eo) Re =| i ieee pranat 
& |Ms\ w | BH | 4 i] & IMSB) M | Be] g 
= pS =) =) 
Youth, roto 20 years.| 550| 514 10 13 13 792| 730 16 38 8 
Post-bellum men, 
(born since 1865), 
21 to 30 years. . . 1,396 | 1,229 45 61 61 || 1,492 | 1,283 55| 116 38 


Men of war time 
(born between 1855 
and 1866), 31 to 4o 
MEATS et rrat ome it cies 978 | 784 40 III 1,032 | 697 84 211 40 

Freedmen (born be- s 
fore 1856), over 4o 


VERT SO Me ach lawer cries 887 625 63 181 18 || I,101r 558 136 381 26 
Of unknown age. . 120 12 | I 3 104 116 24 2 4 86 
POA LG ateacte i. ds 3,931 | 3,164 159 369 230 || 4.533 | 3,292 293 750 198 


Granting that those reporting themselves as able to read 
should in most cases be included under the illiterate, and 
that therefore the rate of illiteracy in the Seventh Ward is 
about 18 per cent,-and perhaps 20 per cent for the city, 
nevertheless the rate is, all things considered, low and 
places the Philadelphia Negroes in a position not much 
worse than that of the total population of Belgium (15.9 
per cent), so far as actual illiterates are concerned.® 


*The Seventh Special Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Labor enables us to make some comparison of the illiteracy of the foreign 
and Negro populations of the City: 


Nationalities. Soa Pm eabte fee Tlliterates. erinterac of 
Italians, 1894. ... 1396 36.37 p. Cc. 2442 63.63) p.c, 
Russians, 1894 ... 1128 58.08 ‘“f 814 AE.G2 ec 
Poles\ 1804 Fe. ina 838 O73. 565 Osa 770s 
Hungarians, 1894. 314 69.16 ‘S I40 30.84 ‘ 
Ttish too wees ts 541 GAZ | oe 188 25.79 0) 
Negroes, 7th W., 1896 6893 81.44 “* 1571 18.56 “ 
Germans, 1894... 451 520m 78 Be Ply os 


The foreigners here reported include all those living in certain parts of 
the Third and Fourth Wards of Philadelphia. They are largely recent 
immigrants. The Russians and Poles are mostly Jews.—ISABEL EATON. 
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The degree of education of those who can read and write 
can only be indicated in general terms. ‘The majority 
have only a partial common school education from the 
country schools of the South or the primary grades of the 
city ; a considerable number have taken grammar school 
work ; a very few have entered the high schools and there 
have been from fifty to one hundred graduates from col- 
leges and professional schools since the war. Exact figures 
as to the proportion of students taking higher courses are 
not easily obtained. 

In the Catto School, 1867-96, 11 per cent of those enter- 
ing the primary grade were promoted to the grammar 
school ; less than 1 per cent of those entering the primary 
grade of the Vaux School were promoted to the High 
School. Of those graduating from the course at the Insti- 
tute for Colored Youth, 8 per cent have taken a college or 
professional course.’ Thus it appears that of 1000 colored 
children entering the primary grade 110 go to the gram- 
mar school, ten to the high school and one to college or 
to a professional school. ‘The basis of induction here is, 
however, too small for many conclusions.” 

At present there are in the Seventh Ward thirteen schools 
for children of all races and sixty-four teachers, with school 
property valued at $214,382. The schools are: one com- 
bined grammar and secondary, three secondary, one com- 
bined secondary and primary, four primary and four 
kindergartens. 

In the city the following are the public schools chiefly 
attended by Negroes: 


9Data furnished by two principals of colored schools. At present 
(1897) there are 58 Negro students in the following schools: Central 
High, Girls’ Normal, Girls’ High, Central Manual Training and North 
East Manual Training; or about one per cent of the total school enroll- 
ment. 

10Probably the percentage of children promoted from primary to 
grammar grades in this case is unusually small. 
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Coulter street, Twenty-second Section. . 45 boys, 39 girls, all colored. 


J... Hill, Germantown an tras iiiok ese) C8 rete) FS oe 

Robert Vaux, Wood street ....... 67 ‘§ ap ue 

O. V. Catto, Lombard street .. ERR TL AOgs s. SO ures a 

Wilmot, Meadow and Cherry streets .. 48 “‘ Tgp ‘ 

James Miller, Forty-secondand Ludlowsts., 24 “‘ nee) oe es 

J. S. Ramsey, Quince and Pine streets. . 243 ‘‘ 253 “‘ nearly all 
colored. 


All the teachers are colored except those in the Ramsey 
and Miller schools, who are all white. There are a few 
colored kindergarten teachers in various sections, and large 
numbers of colored children go to other schools beside 
those designated. Many of the colored schools have a high 
reputation for efficient work.“ There is, theoretically, 
no discrimination in night schools and some Negroes 
go to white schools; for the most part, however, the 
Negroes are in the following night schools : 


PHILADELPHIA COLORED NIGHT SCHOOLS, 1895. 


2 


rg 5 aly 
Ee aliya/ ef RBElGa| 2 | By oe] et ele 
Sasai|S0d) we |Mao| sf) ud | aod | ud | od ni <4 
BSAei@Re| gd (YUM sal) mY | ee | ae | ae Se y 
Name of School. [rE [SAO] GU | Pa ool oY | Get | GP | GH | OM 1 aN,! bp 
ue ig Bi) Pe ee ae | Bo | Bal] Bo] Fo IBS a 
As |M ee) oS Eel Bin AN TAS | A | i a & 
° : te} » hb pen be in by vu 
patie < (40.5) & pA ace Mat aa 
OeIVeCAtton ects 60 175 69 64 17 47 49 32 25 i ei 
Via Yi Amaretto state 18 71 25 59 I I2 23 16 9 o | 28 
Park Avenue... . 35 95 5I 62 14 34 40 a 4 0 21 
dip Weed g hdl oie blo ve 30) re 40 64 4 47 40 II 6} 4 bisa 
West Philadelphia. 50 94 38 49 3 14 39 32 Gor oF 
Coulter street 48 88 47 68 5 48 24 II Oil! 4). 20 
Total night schools | 
of city - whiteand 
Colored eye vy ae 6 8957 | 2208 | 8352 67 | 6172 |11,963| 2844 | 625 183 ! 44 | 18 


1 The following report from a member of the Committee on Schools of 
the City Councils is taken from the Philadelphia Ledger, December 2, 
1896: On the matter of the needs of the colored population in connection 
with the schools, Mr. Meehan had to say: “ Young women of the colored 
race are qualifying themselves for public school teachers by taking the 
regular course through our Normal School. No matter how well 
qualified they may be to teach, directors do not elect them to positions in 
the schools. It is taken for granted that only white teachers shall be 
placed in charge of white children. The colored Normal School grad- 
uates might be given a chance by appointments in the centre of some 
colored population, so that colored people might support their own 
teachers if so disposed, as they support their own ministers in their 
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The Institute for Colored Youth is still a popular and 
useful institution. It gives grammar and high school 
courses. In 1890, by the efforts of both white and colored 
friends,” an industrial department, with eleven teachers, 
was added. Among the men trained here are Octavius V. 
Catto, Jacob C. White, Jr., who was for thirty-five years 
principal of the Vaux School, two ex-ministers from the 
United States to Haiti, and the young colored physician 
who recently broke twenty-five years record in the excel- 
lence of his examination before the State Board. Under 
Mr. White, mentioned above, Mr. Henry Tanner, the artist 
recently honored by the French government, was graduated 
from the Vaux School. 

Considering this testimony as a whole, it seems certain 
that the Negro problem in Philadelphia is no longer, in the 
main, a problem of sheer ignorance; to be sure, there is 
still a very large totally illiterate class of perhaps 6000 
persons over ten years of age; then, too, the other 24,000 
are not in any sense of the word educated as a mass; most 
of them can read and write fairly well, but few have a 
training beyond this. The leading classes among them are 
mostly grammar school graduates, and a college bred person 
is very exceptional. Thus the problem of education is 
still large and pressing ; and yet considering their ignorance 
in the light of history and present experience, it must be 
acknowledged that there are other social problems con- 
nected with this people more pressing than that of educa- 
tion; that a fair degree of persistence in present methods 
will settle in time the question of ignorance, but other 
social questions are by no means so near solution. 

The only difficulties in the matter of education are care- 
lessness in school attendance, and poverty which keeps 
separate colored churches. The good result of this arrangement is 
shown by the experience in the Twenty-second Section, where there are 
two schools with seven colored teachers, ranking among the most 


popular in the section.’’ 
Negroes in the city raised $2000 toward this. 
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children out of school. ‘The former is a matter for the 
colored people to settle themselves, and is one to which 
their attention needs to be called. While much has been 
done, yet it cannot be said that Negroes have fully grasped 
their great school advantages in the city by keeping their 
younger children regularly in school, and from this remiss- 
ness much harm has sprung. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE OCCUPATIONS OF NEGROES. 


21. The Question of Earning a Living.—For a group 
of freedmen the question of economic survival is the most 
pressing of all questions; the problem as to how, under 
the circumstances of modern life, any group of people can 
earn a decent living, so as to maintain their standard of 
life, is not always easy to answer. But when the question 
is complicated by the fact that the group has a low degree 
of efficiency on account of previous training; is in com- 
petition with well-trained, eager and often ruthless com- 
petitors; is more or less handicapped by a somewhat 
indefinite but existent and wide reaching discrimination ; 
and, finally, is seeking not merely to maintain a standard 
of living but steadily to raise it to a higher plane—such a 
situation presents baffling problems to the sociologist and 
philanthropist. 

And yet this is the situation of the Negro in Philadel- 
phia; he is trying to better his condition; is seeking to 
rise; for this end his first need is work of a character to 
engage his best talents, and remunerative enough for him 
to support a home and train up his children well. The 
competition in a large city is fierce, and it is difficult for 
any poor people to succeed. The Negro, however, has two 
especial difficulties: his training as a slave and freedman 
has not been such as make the average of the race as 
efficient and reliable workmen as the average native Amer- 
ican or as many foreign immigrants. ‘The Negro is, as a 
tule, willing, honest and good-natured ; but he is also, as 
a rule, careless, unreliable and unsteady. ‘This is without 
doubt to be expected in a people who for generations have 
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been trained to shirk work; but an historical excuse 
counts for little in the whirl and battle of bread-winning. 
Of course, there are large exceptions to this average rule; 
there are many Negroes who are as bright, talented and 
reliable as any class of workmen, and who in untrammeled 
competition would soon rise high in the economic scale, 
and thus by the law of the survival of the fittest we should 
soon have left at the bottom those inefficient and lazy 
drones who did not deserve a better fate. However, in the 
realm of social phenomena the law of survival is greatly 
modified by human choice, wish, whim and prejudice. 
And consequently one never knows when one sees a social 
outcast how far this failure to survive is due to the defi- 
ciencies of the individual, and how far to the accidents or 
injustice of his environment. ‘This is especially the case 
with the Negro. Every one knows that in a city like 
Philadelphia a Negro does not have the same chance to 
exercise his ability or secure work according to his talents 
as a white man. Just how far this is so we shall discuss 
later; now it is sufficient to say in general that the sorts 
of work open to Negroes are not only restricted by their 
own lack of training but also by discrimination against 
them on account of their race; that their economic rise is 
not only hindered by their present poverty, but also by a 
widespread inclination to shut against them many doors of 
advancement open to the talented and efficient of other 
races. 

What has thus far been the result of this complicated 
situation? What do the mass of the Negroes of the city 
at present do for a living, and how successful are they in 
those lines? And in so far as they are successful, what 
have they accomplished, and where they are inefficient in 
their present sphere of work, what is the cause and rem- 
edy? ‘These are the questions before us, and we proceed 
to answer the first in this chapter, taking the occupations 
of the Negroes of the Seventh Ward first, then of the city 
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in a general way, and finally saying a word as to the 
past. 

22. Occupations in the Seventh Ward.—Of the 257 
boys between the ages of ten and twenty, who were regu- 
larly at work in 1896, 39 per cent were porters and errand 
boys; 25.5 per cent were servants; 16 per cent were common 
laborers, and 19 per cent had miscellaneous employment. 
The occupations in detail are as follows :? 


Total population, males Io to 20 ... . 651 
Engaged in gainful occupations ... . 257 


Porters and errand boys ...... . .100 39.0 per cent. 

SCLVATUSMRnIms este want dis ese te. OO 25.5 ‘§ 

Common laborers ..... ee Pa tree AG 16.0 

MicatnStersi anne 9) le) fe <a Bye 

BOL CC Sa tel | 1h adm ki neve Gime 8 

Bootblacks ... 

Drivers . . ek eu rane 

INGWSDOVS eet. ose UME R RE teal ret 

Ed dlercustur sil sa insct, se lsieenes ae Ome 

BP DESCULETS : wk oon 82 te 

ENGLOLS aeysm ls) ets 5 

Brckia vers. 0. «4. 

DEIOSEIEGL Serene tnd carcibrs epastenie Laiees as 

Sa EALETS 2 0S eu a gy e.d'a\ie 8) Sa ss 

Barber, bartender, bookbinder, factory 
hand, rubber-worker, sailor, shoe- 
Maker =— Ome, CACH sis cae bs fet eee 7 


ann 


NnNbn NOHO A 


I 19.5 of 


257 Ioo_ per cent. 


1The returns as to occupations are on the whole reliable. There was 
in the first place little room for deception, since the occupations of 
Negroes are so limited that a false or indefinite answer was easily 
revealed by a little judicious probing; moreover there was little disposi- 
tion to deceive, for the Negroes are very anxious to have their limited 
opportunities for employment known; thus the motives of pride and 
complaint balanced each other fairly well. Some error of course 
remains: the number of servants and day-workers is slightly under- 
stated; the number of caterers and men with trades is somewhat 
exaggerated by the answers of men with two occupations: é. g., a waiter 
with a small side business of catering returns himself as caterer; a 
carpenter who gets little work and makes his living largely as a laborer 
is sometimes returned as a carpenter, etc. In the main the errors are 
small and of little consequence. 
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Of the men twenty-one years of age and over, there were 


in gainful occupations, the following : 


In the learned professions .. . a AOS 
Conducting business on their own ac- 

COULDA eer mee ae Nhe eee hs nee 207. 

In the skilled trades oe). Soca ee 236 

Clerksetchaeermran ms miie se ato (leat ae 159 
Laborers» bettericlass 25.0... 602 
Laborers, commonclass .... . 852 

— 1454 

SIS Chile uete ny Onl. ee eee Ise ice oc 1079 

Miscellaneous aren wees. esi sien 5 3 

3207 


Total male population, 21 and over 


2.0 per cent. 


6.5 “ 
7.0 «“ 
5.0 “e 


ASO ra sia 
34.0 . 
75 “ce 


100 per cent. 


= 03850:" 


2A more detailed list of the occupations of male Negroes, twenty-one 
years of age and over, living in the Seventh Ward in 1896, is as follows: 


Entrepreneurs. 

Caterersiivee bec cracls piers enee 65 Employment Agents . ; (ag 
Fiucksters: 22. 5 ene 37. Lodging House Keepers ... 3 
Proprietors Hotels and Restat- Proprietors of Pool Rooms . 3 

Saute eee eee 22 Real Hstate Agencies. i942 y 3 
Merchants: Fuel andl Notions 22) (9 Job Printers ‘suena ys oe, 
Proprietors of Barber Shops. . 15 Builder and Contractor. ... Ir 
Expressmen owning outfit .. 14 Sublandlord ........ I 
Merchants, Cigar Stores a) 7a Nice cal etic ee ete eee I 
Merchants, Grocery Stores . . 4 Publisher lary uo ie I 
Proprietors of Undertaking Es- — 

tablishimentsy aa ee Ae 73 207 

In Learned Professions. 
Clery yen 0. 7, 7 eee 22) )Denusterni nes 3 
Sttidentsw, *.7e 0000s) eee 1h ODOR OSE yA a cy ct eh bn I 
ARRON Gud Go ¢ as cde ea, as 
Phiysiciaust aysiu tenes 6 61 
MR Ake, oS ae ein ae Od oon HS 
In the Skilled Trades. 

Barbers. shed $0) 2%, iter oe en tA A DDTeO tLe me, Aenea I 
Cigar Vakers musa ne eee 39 +Boilermaker. . I 
shoemakers).) 20. si ee OD la Ckstiiibd I 
Stationary Engineers. . . . # 13 "China Repairer. . . I 
Bricklayers7 (7 Gn ow Kea ee Tae COODEr I 
Printers tie. creas ae eee 10 Cabinetmaker I 
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This shows that three-fourths of the male Negroes ten 
years of age and over in gainful occupations are laborers 
and servants, while the remaining fourth is equally divided 


into three parts: 


one to the trades, one to small business 


PIUCTS ye see 5) es Io Dyer sah I 
Upholsterers . 7 Furniture Palenee es Fake I 
BT OCULETS Tes gd ee 6 Gold Beater . I 
BAIGeT SEAMS his «sal ci cs 4 Kalsominer I 
OES 4 Locksmith as I 
alertakers . 0s se 4 lLaundryman (steam)... I 
Brckmakers. .. .. Que baper Hanversame. I 
Beremedakers <4... 5 4 +s 3. Roofer I 
Plasterers . F 3 Tinsmith I 
oper Wotkers. .....°: 3. Wicker Worker I 
Stone Cutters 3 Horse Trainer . . I 
Bookbinders . Pye CUCHISt paler 6. are (3 I 
Candy Makers . . ZEEE LOTIS te iue each tac I 
BEOOONISIS Ty i's cule oe 2!» Pilot I 
KOS (CRIA) GUNA eae) aa een nen 2 —- 
miotopraphers.. 9... . « 2 236 
Clerks, Semt- pee and Responsible Workers. 
VISES UES Gy BG ooo Aes Qu OLICetn etic mre mt. 5 
SCWANCS Murs ete fs 5 opi SONS, fo 5 doo a Me 4 
Musicians . 20) |p ohipping Clerks 2). esa 3 
RRND sal js kus ace wis 18 \Dancing Masters ©). 4 caus 3 
Agents 15  Inspectorin Factory . . I 
Clerks in Public Serice BS. Cashier ist ss 6). a) eee I 
Managersand Foremen.... 6 == 
ERCLOLS ee ie em ch 6 159 
Bartenders. ... . 5 
Servants. 
Domestics . . SOD ge NUTSCS sa tae Pe uREee oy 6) ce 2 
Hotel Help 457 == 
pttblice Waiters’. 5%.) + =» 3. 38 1079 
Laborers (Select Class). 

Stevedores. ..... TOAsee Chitta Packersiem: a. 8 alesis I4 
MediisterSs,.c 6) +. su fe uieye ANNE Teabon(yse a; Ae eid ae 14 
OTA yess pee) vies pa) sy GARE WET VOLS yc. tere es. Joh 12 
re Arriets |. ce 4s 79 Oyster Openers ....... 4 
Hostlers . 44 — 
Elevator Men 22 602 
SOTA Le deee sea) ee fs ee eee 21 
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enterprises, and one to professional men, clerks and miscel- 
laneous employments. 
Turning now to the females, ten to twenty years of age, 


we have: 
Housewives) <t.cenieuciiet ne com ciueaeee 38 4.5 per cent. 
Atiwork:s ito (eg me mene mene cea ene ire 289 36.5 ye 
At school Ses elie drome 33 3 42.0 eg 
At home, unoccupied, etc. ...... 133 17.0 . 


Total female population Io-20. . . 793 


Of the 289 at work there were: 


in'domestic) service | a, acme: eerie E 73.0 per cent. 
Doing day's work ./). me ee ae II.O A 
Dressmakers and seamstresses. . . .. 16 5.5 i 
Servants in public places*. 3) wa. sn 12 4.3 i 
Apprentices!” ...0 (sta eipeeeeen sae 6 
Musicians ic.0't nus ihe ue remo 4 
Teachers °.) . stl lie vee eee ee 3 
Clerks. ii... “lis Ae easy ee 2 
AA CETESSES iis died BRR Cn ae 2 
Hairdressers 3iyeis ene eeres I 
— 18 6.2 $ 
289 100 per cent. 


Ioo per cent. 


Taking the occupations of women twenty-one years of 
age and over, we have: 


Domestic servants ane sae eels 1262 
Housewives and day laborers .... 937 27.0 
FLOUSE WIVES an rte eee ll ene 568 17.0 
Day laborers! maids) ete, ase el 297 9.0 
Laborers (Ordinary). 
Common Laborers 2p). ee 493 Casual Laborers 
Porters ice Ges ae ee eee 274 Miscellaneous Laborers. . 
Laborers for:City). teense 47 
Boothlacks: “;qvur geen ger see: 
Miscellaneous. 
Rag Pickers 20)2).) eee 6; )\PrizevPicnter her. 7 sade 
‘Politicians Yaeeee eee ee 2 
RootiDoctors aman sca sae motes 2 


3 This includes 12 housewives who also work. 


37.0 per cent. 


“ce 


“ 
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Posiiited trades’. 550%, sss) es 221 Go percent. 
erecting DUSINGSS6S,.. 0. <9... | 63 2.0 ‘a 
SISLIEG MCL ag t Cecrn en cise carotene 4o 1.0 Mu 
Pearied Professions. 40. (ils. s\ «ssc §< 37 1.0 eh 
3425 1oo per cent. 
Total female population 21 andover. .... 3740. 4 


Leaving out housewives who do no outside work and 
scheduling all women over twenty-one who have gainful 
occupations, we have: 


*A more detailed list of the occupations of female Negroes, twenty-one 
years of age and over, living in the Seventh Ward in 1896, is as follows : 


Entrepreneurs. 
NSRECTCIS MN fies Le feyte las TomeeUndertakerse an tens nee 3 
mestautant Keepers .... . 17) Child-Nursery Keepers... 9. 3 
DTCTCHATIUS ae ters) lass) eka! 17 = 
Employment Agents ..... 5 63 
Learned Professions. 
IONS 0 ae a 22 Students 7 
feeained Nurses... .... 8 = 
37 
Skilled Trades. 
Wrecsmakers: 4 9... . - ere 204ee e Manicure We) 2. ce aeeeeee I 
Beeeeesserats fi. ks Ome Barbers ccs. 55 aes © 1 
MGB OTS. ile he ves 4 a wy 5 ae sLypesetters..0.) 21s ,2, tononene I 
Berouders of Dead. ..... 4 —= 
eGmeeutice? .. .-. 5... s eae 2 221 
Clerks, Semi-Professional and Responsible Workers. 
MNISCClAll SMe eens ener eee L2 meat NLALTONS 20s retsn so Red nnes sae © D 
Se er oe LOMA CLLCSS amy tka -wi ot byte oe ae 
SLGWATCESSES © os 4 ss ns Amey MISSIONAL Yama ecm ee she soy |. I 
Pemusekeepers. . 2 4. te 4 Se 
SSUES laa SAO Cue Ie Wp spleen! aS) 40 
meenopraphers.. . .... +» = 3 
Laborers, etc. 
Housewives and Day Workers . 937. Janitresses. ... . Pani te Su es 
Serve Orkers. 3) ..',,. ©. 125 «Factory Employe ..3. 2. of 
EE DMOECOOKSI I fil sis) os 72) OficemMiatdss., ). TL 2 
IGATIISLEESSES. ) (hee we steely ecu = 48 ——— 
Waitresses in Restaurants, etc. 14 1234 
Servants. 


DOMESHC SCL VATS ae ecmeeta ial yor ebe, 3 1262 
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Professions: Slee aeeeseee mcisto d= Me watts ett ce es yo a 
Working on ovil accounts. hc) 2 2 2 ena) + x ee 
In ttadesoy ih en eet Noted ssa Se os oo ee 
Clerks\and agente Tete ata cstcsy see Vel ice! (ssn! bare Maleate 


Day workers, janitresses, seamstresses, cooks, ete. . . . . 1234 
CEVANUSG tec e, ty Wer MME RRs ton Pit ome = sumeL ollie tei eile Get MeTEE BOe 
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The following tables gather up all these statistics and 
give full returns with distinctions of age and sex: 


OCCUPATIONS—FEMALES, TEN YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. SEVENTH WARD, 1896. 


wah ee Total. 
ge) 4 o q ce 
é/él¢lgl¢leld}elalele]/ Sis | Siz | elke 
Occupations. ¢/d3/aiadlaisisiala|lalialm |e] Slog) Bes 
v v ) wy) uv vu ) u ) ) ) ° ° «# |Z owiou|s 
all all all call Ua all al Ua alll Ball cae Oe 
olHialo!] +{]wl|o] | o alo] x mm ees o Ta 
= H H H H H = H a - ix) nN ise] om) m rn os 
—_—_—[_— = | oa SS) 1h sD OS — _ es | | es - ke 
(AT SCHOOL sae ree eos SS clo SOUS Sel Soule eee Ime apeaLGs alma I 2 5 I O} De aae 7 
sanieeat Mo Oe Fa BE ea ae sf fete Ws foment Mey Je oleae pl ee ee | 
Housewives .. 0) || O91 OM SO TOm eo I 3 | 4] 11 | 19 | 246| 128) 187) 7 38} 568 
Housewives and “ days’ | 
WOPkKErsy tie) or. ses lt) GOO ee Om nOs| OED be pmrOntiand 1] 4] 5 | 255) 329) 344) 9 | 12) 937 
Days workersiay ces o)64}e20 11 10 I OnUTOu) 70 I a Oo: AS eaz sal) eal eaeh aw 20] 128 
Domestic service. .... o| of} ©} 3) 71 Tr | 22) 28°) 33 1-43 | 64 | 665) 347) 240) ta | eitir26e 
Apprentice (hommegsKekey 5 5 = |i We: fe) fo) fo) ° ° fo) 4 I te) I ° I (o} me) 6 I 
Janitresses . See |! wo O:)| LOOM 70: t" Ou! Oly co I fo) 7 7 8} o qt) “22 
Public waitresses. 6)! (ONS Oe OF) (ONTO Oat a I 2 I 2) ae o| I 5| 14 
Office and public maids O°} (04) 10-Ne Tonos eto: WO Te) 1 I at LoS Lak ae airs 
Pupicicooks s viet sie aie MOA tO Weeo Oo} 10 OF Oe o 2 I I t7]) 28) 271 6 4| 72 
Musicians Chet obits brah ecO fe) fo) fo) fo) (0) oO 2 ° 2 fo} 5 6 Tso 4| 12 
Hairdressers's) ssf 2)| 0.4), 10:1) (ON Onn nO, | BRO A On eO sasO.glteor oO)" oz Sy oe Th 
Wea MStressesintain. os) 6) ss 0 fo} fo) ° oO ° fo) fo) fo) I 5 23), 12) I31\)0 6} 48 
NWressmakers ences = uns fo) ° fo) fe) ° ° ° ° 4 3 3 478| 68] 57| I 10) 204 
ACUICSS eater cernet al! 10: o}| oO fo) O14) 60 fe) ii ° ° ui I @ 0 oO 2 I 
sLeachergawe emo dnee Eee fo) Ce) coy | ar: fe) fo) fo} fo) fo) I 2 12} 6 4| 0 Zi. 122 
Clerks iiseoetl she crane HL Oe kOnly LOM LOE: Ol Ou POLI Ou Om cot cir: mem meee mT ates 2| 10 
Restaurant-keepers, ~ 5024, 0 || OW) On| ero) eon gO) Onl On| sO LOR} EO Steele Ads nO o| 17 
Mallinets is. es Sieus e «ills Oy) Onl ON Onl @Cal NON eLOnirOn iG ai mOil iar rr I I] oO of 3 
Nursery keepers . «ee st 0) 20; Oa Oy) VON SG TheG7 EO aro o)exGid|imee Olen 2G Oo} 63 
Trained nurses... . 2 si) os) Gos} Rou eshte o| o Q ston. 6 |} M0 s Le imme: o 68 
Agents (beneficial soc.) o| of 0 Gl) .O4) Mo NAO HL LOMEGO NW nO: Nero 3). 0 o| oO fa) 3 
Cateresses .. Reh iv ico) fo) ° fo) ° fs) ° ° fo) fo) ° ot ts 8) o o| 8 
Shrouders of dead. ::| o| of of o| of of of of of o| o OL vol, Fah @ o| 4 
Stenographers aia on. esi] (Onl On ON) Ons Onl ec OanOsi ea On mon am OalllnnG >: i Ol iO Oh Ae 
Factory ‘employees 7. 2 i 0") 107) Ons Om) On) sone ONE Onin Ou mnOgtanG 1 GO} 0) “oe ° I 
Matron (of Home) . Pe | Riot | NCovas fre eoam Me wrod Mira) ots) roa era Reset pansy fo) fo) I Tt), <0 fa) 2 
Manicures). a) ‘ [o} ° ° fe} ° oO ° ° fe) ° ro) I ° o| Oo fe) I 
Merchants—Cigar store ° o}] 0 o}].0 Ol) 8 MOSS GO.) "op Fo a I 0} oO fo) 2 
Groceries . On|) cou ol Ome On| sion OF OMe tOn ono o| 2| 2| o o| 64 
Notions, etesi|, “on lonlyGy) 20] Ole Oil sn seOolenOulmnan|inTO o| 664iy || co Oo 
Fuel. 95 2 oul) oulieoat On| Brau OU MeOr | i Ol amon aos mek) fo) I 2} oO ol 4% 
Hardware.) oi) 0) | vsoclsOule Off ON) (OO On Os aon eo Co} ee) Til oO ° I 
Barber’ \5 tps gn seco an Oi} 08) OO. OU Oo SON On Ou rog) eG Oo}. 6 Ol} © o| o£ 
Undertakers) sane Os) AOR On oti Olle o Oy B10) oa] 10 1) ho o| 1. 2| 0 Of © ag 
SLOWaALAeSSes 7 f ueeeenn eee fe) ° fo) fo) ° ° fe) ° fe) fo) fe) Oo} 2 2} 0 fe) 4 
Missionatyvin pe eens fe) ° fe) fo) fo) fo) fe) fo) fe) ° fe) Ol (o) ©) o I 
Prop. Employment ae: Gu}, ON MOU Nos! (O.Ne Olly SOC L Ost On sono Qo) 4 2|. 0 o| as 
ypesetters) ares © fo) fo) te) fo) ° fo) fo) ° to) ° ° Oo; oO} fe) 2 
HLOUSekeepers is sanders OOS) MOP EO 4 oO Onl eon On|) Onl wenn eC o| al zi o Oo] 3 
PrOStithitesi ws wanes eee fo) ° fo) fo) fo) ° fe} 2 I 2 3 Sil 26) TEN s2 8} 100 
i \ 


| 
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OCCUPATIONS—MALES, TEN TO TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF AGE. 
SEVENTH WARD, 1896. 


Occupations. 


Totaltoys at givenage ..... 
IOLA It GCHOOL. ss te teien's felis’ s) 
LGPL ibeOMEe: Ta) ahs) sae ay iw isc 
SEO OME AKC cu enh ahve ta (sy cits: helio ie) 
Apprenticestotrades....... 
PERG We Uae te ner ict sEstie, is a ie) e se, 3 
PES TIGeT ore acct on an fe) Me) aoe, oe 
BOGE oh or. Sec) Wt ey sh eons 
IBGOUDLACKGi. fle cis ae) fe oes us 
CAA VCE meng ites e ins) 
Werervers:tor Doctors: «5 2. 5 « « 
TP AtCeR DOYS tfc tee le jm sews oe 
PACOryADOTET vols ft 6! « tale 
EOSELOE SAM eile tess) a ioe ees 
DEAISOLETO S liiylc erlsthet’ st als! os) |e -8 
MN EMSUON Sienyieten sf alsa sy 6 ea 
PSC CEL MNF he weak cine ah cha 
PTATILOLG Wilts code) seis, was” alee 
POUECLOCE Oe awe Sas ieilse Weure <i 


SEEING Te OB ae ei 
Bemwicen(dOmestic)es a i <i ss = c 
Serer COU(MUDIAC), oisiia lie) cx ee ere 
MIIOEHIAKELSayatla clisivel fa lhe) 
RORISIGRS 6 A BRS ogo ano 


pA 
CODCDDDDDDODDODDODOOOOO OOO OUD | 10 Years. 


Wo 
CODDDDODDDDODOCODOOODDOOOOOH MO | 1x vears. 


wr 


CODDHDOHDOHDOONDODCOCOOOOHON | :2 ears. 


53 


~ 
fon 


eoooncaooOOCOCOOHOONDOOOCOOOCON 


eo0o0o0ooonooo0ccoOoOfOOCOCOCOOOM 
OHOHOOOF OOH OOONMNODOHOODOOOOF 


| 17 Years. 


nn 


HNOHHHODDOOOWHODAHONH OOH OW DAO 


H 


H 


Dn 
SOOHHOOMOHNHOODMOOHOOCOOCOHES | 16 ears. 


| 18 Years. 
| 19 Years. 


n 


ONOWNOOMNHHONOOMNDOHODOWH OLN 
n 


HOOMNOHRHHHNHHHWNHOHHHONND 


4 


H 
HW 


| 20 Years. 


O7V 


ONHMOWDODOOHHOHOONHOODOOOCOHHO ON 


OV fe oo 
BPUOONHWUN DHHH ON 


” 
He 
NIHON HRN Ww 


OccUPATIONS—MALES, TWENTY-ONE YEARS AND OVER. 


SEVENTH WARD, 1806. 


Occupations. 


21-30 


Years. 


31-40 


Years. 


41 and 
over. 


ACtOTS:. 


Agents (ins. societies and drummers) 


Apprentice to trade. 
Barbers .. A 
Bartenders. . 

Bellmen . mitten fey vee 
BookbInGderss 2 4.) ss 
Bootblacks . . eh aye 
Bricklayers .. 
Brickmakers . : , 
Builder and contractor : 
TORS) ty ee Cope ea ee weer 
Boiler-maker . 

Blacksmith and wheelwright 
Chiropodists. ...... 
China repairer... ns 
Compounder of liquors 
COCIETSIF ia Baa ORS Sein ee 
Carpenter (ship) . 

MRE DELILETS purser cun sail ts 
Cashieh eens 


. 


HNHHH 


HOH eee Ne Ra BPR 
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OccuPaTIons—Continued. 


‘21-30 | 31-40 | 41and]}] Unk. 


Occupations. Years.| Years. | over. | Age. | Total 
Oabinet-maket: a uauwwe ie tle rat oar I ; oe I 
Candy-inakers '9\staireces tunic sel at I TH Ge seare 2 
Caterers): 270) pC tm mem ci merino die aL uy 18 36 65 
Chleniist:..3 sui Ae Gi Pa Men ae ? I : ele I 
Cigaremakers sp vang se steel ne meine t are 7 17 4 I 39 
Clerks SU Gira ren eh: 7 4 7 18 
Clerks (in public service) ce aeeene te 3 I 4 8 
Clerks (chipping) 5. S15 30.°: ee I 2 : 3 
Conductor (railroad) "7 aoe oe : I I 
Dairyinen i aamcnins aap eines tite Koes 2 A 2 
IDENCIIS-taSSLETS ies Wem a patie teat I 2 ‘ 3 
Drivers (dor doctor) )./. 4 ran eaek 3 +o) I . 12 
LO eR Ga Or ORY HAG OL Gy Ge Oe tnt °° I I 
Errand boys. . Sore, 2 <n 7s 2 
Engineers (aanonareim . 4 2 13 
I EWEegslak Sn id Boy a og Gk 16 5 I 22 
EUCILOY Sto sett ee: tee een ee eae 2 Eee ap I 
Ehorist ee Mey. Votan canoe Pm e eas cure TL tinye: 2 I 
Frame-makers 29s as) ae “s 2 ah ste. I 2 
Parniture polisher sg. 94). eons Tig tes es ; I 
Uri DEALER, son mean eentceae Bee pale ase mans it : I 
Gamblers amen meee Agi Waa 4 z I 8 16 
Hucksters 395 some cm ire int Rae We 15 10 : a7, 
Elostlersin. Gelman eae ates 21 12 ng GIL beet 44 
Hod carriers. . . Jee eats 27 23 20 lesaes 79 
Inspector of furniture sh ee ava argent Me 1) eee aks I 
I CELCATVCTS 9a arena anne Rats & I 1 Be As hs 2 
JBLMLOES Fe esdig ys ea vighs 29 20 45 94 
Kialsomitier > 30/2015 sient ee nen ee bis ayia I i 
Lodging-house keepers . it hea oe ae a? 3 3 
andtord | le.) -. saris sale athe on rN a ve I 
Locksmith 6:99 5 a ot eee soe Aleem: Ta Tae ae I 
Taborers, ((casital)/ #2500 eee ee I 4 vi 12 

(soap factory). eae eee 2 nome 2 
(furnace-settere) | Wie uses 2 5 2 
(on buildings) . Nee hs 3 AS Nie ee 7 
(brick yard) ce e-ae eee 19 7 7 ete: 32 
(on streets yay renee 33 Io A Ne a7 
(general). oie ere Wie LAG winwel 20 sheer 2c 2I | 4I0 
arin )i)/2.).ae ae B I F m 
(water works and gas, “ete. ie 9 9 28 I 47 
Laundrymien 05 (sie ee ee fe) I I ; 2 
Managers and foremen. ...... 3 2 I 6 
Messenyers) git Lik eee ae 9 ae) 12 2 33 
Musicians 2?) cis Fane ane ee ene 10 7 SID ves 20 
Manufacturers iam onee Sete Pipes ¢ Ak Ty meee I 
Ntitses f) 6.) Fileca is 42 ie Wen eee Oe I I 2 
Oysteriopeners@ yaa en : 2 2 4 
Patkers (china) 0.0. oer enon 5 4 5 14 
Painters, (inva wens as Wave fetal wales tts 3 4 3 10 
Paper-hanger)./1.7 st stre eee he Ce Where ah nai 23 
POrters ie leases eee ae : 135 77 60 2 74 


*Intermarried white man. 
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OccuPATIONS—Continued. 


occupations Ee ea pen eon eee 

RRC S Fle ciel Pues fh 9h at cal ee I I 2 
BemereTADNETS 606. Feces, te os I I : 2 
prearerers 3. Ss te “4's . 3 . 3 
IPEUTICCTS. ons ks 6 I 2 9 
Proprietors—Hotels and restaurants . 6 6 10 22 
Express business 3 4 7 14 

Printing office. . 3 I ; 4 

Cigar store ...... I 6 7 
Milk-dealing 5 I ; : I 

Store, notions and fuel, 3 9 sf) 22 

Grocery . Poi ee Nom ae nee I I 2 4 
Employment ee I I I 3 

Barber shop. . . A 5 10 15 

INKEWRIOERTSS hg G doa : I 4 I 

IBOOL-TOOI aa einen ak : : 2 I 3 
Professions—Teachers ....... I x 3 7 
IOehvauses WG 8 is 6 G ot 2 2 I 5 

RCT PV INEM inti e aks 4 8 10 22 

Physicians ain 2 I . 6 

[Dentists te-mech wees nen oes I 2 3 

MCE INGI ge 2s fe ea ts arte el twine Staleeoeas 5 
ACME Pins fos. 0 Dard Mowe oa AM) eepac Hee I I 
Se O HUET ee ris > bh ws i Coote) s os hace I 
Ripper workers) .° 0 446 Sl S-da 8 Pa este I 3 
NO OLC CAME cay Alb sbecayic) Astute) sip fie! ig 9 ,« I I 
MEMEO ELS | y. sigelvsine ge sty shay ne oars ph Ee 4 6 
IVGRIRCSLALC TAS CHILES |= seri isiiss elel 5) oches 5. I 2 3 
BOO GC OCCOLS Mins Ue tue ita Soules) sy c's ave Tgiliinens 2 
Service—Domestic......... pets || aideire|| aie} Io | 582 
Hotel and restaurants, etc. . 205 126 72 II 414 

Public waiters (with caterers) 9 15 stig) I 38 

LCWAIUS Ss Biss) «coe 5's 8 14 On ieee RP 

PUG CHLS Mea eae acetre Mav sutaie sth 13 Allies “7s 17 
OULOLSM EES Stn eee ce isn ete. oie fe 14 3 3 I 21 
SI OESUORTG) fy Shee eo) Shere int RP ncete aee . I I PN Bae 4 
Sires Reey au ees (eee owe la = 4 I Poteet 18 
Stevedores. .... SOA es Gale © 64 60 ie) |) 4G 164 
SOPOT, oo oy Or Ree! oa eo I I Tetons 3 
REBOILCH SCHON Ais ue cts eee I : I 
mrmaner (horses) 2.5.05 26s «+ 8 : Pass I 
PMIOLS se ee al Reap yar SED & I Siles hs 4 
PRSATIISTEL Se ePeten SC cares eu's megs a 63 38 32 I 134 
ILOLSLETETS my ma es mierbaulell sae 2 I 4 7 
Undertakers . hs eine. PTB, tenes 4 I I 6 
RV ECHITIGH oye wes eer Myo aed ee tes I 4 9 14 
Wicker-worker. ..... T : I 


Let us now glance at the occupations as a whole: of the 
9675 Negroes in the Seventh Ward, 1212 are children nine 
years of age or less. Of the remaining 8463 there are: 
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oe 16. a Of even @faé) we we) vee 6) je) @ fey el) 6) 6: 7s 
oS) eee Le, Oe eee eel ee) Maree: ER Wie sls Te ) @ fae eas 
+ Foes Cem ihe ree. 6 eee I ne) Se) Fie, Jee) eS Bee 


eve 248 are wee Ce oe OOO US ae ee: 


The 6610 at work are distributed as follows: 


PLolessions tute Pecks a fe. crash wee te aa 8 ateemte Nahe on 
NVorkinoyon Owl aCCOUNtis ileinsnl smn la nreire Nietielite 
In tfades Ch ees pti lentnte ss Rol a eel pi 


oes CUES Ri we es ee 


Clerks, semi-professional and responsible workers... . 


Laborers (seléctj ge amen) nets ae) 
Laborers (ordinary )i-; Ga ce tootsie ash ay tlet sexe 
Sisacce A Ao ou oS Hiss o oi os uo db as os 


[Chap. IX. 


We can grasp the true meaning of these figures only by 
comparing the distribution of occupations among the 
Negroes with that of the total population of the city; for 
this purpose we must redistribute the occupations accord- 
ing to the simpler, but in many respects unsatisfactory, 
divisions of the United States census. We then have: 


Whole Population 


Negroes of 


of Philadelphia, Seventh Ward, 
1896. 


1890. 


Per 


Per 


Number. | Gent, | Number. | cent, 


Total population overIo ...... 847,283 ae 8,463 . 
Number in gainful occupations . . . | 466,791 mars 6,611 

Per cent in gainful occupations. . . 55.1 78 
Engaged in agriculture. ...... 6,497 1.5 II 2 
Engaged in professional service. . .| 19,438 4.2 130* 2.0 
Engaged in domestic and personal 


service 


Pec valy satc asset oe tate Ukeie TOO, 20 aula 27 4,889 74.3 


Engaged in trade and transportation | 115,462 BAe 1,006") | e524 


Engaged in manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries meen eee 219,265 | 46.9 


*Omitting 24 students 21 years of age and over. 
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Illustrated graphically, this is: 


NEGROES 


WHOLE POPULATION Al 
OF 7TH. WARD 


OF PHILA. Fl 


Mon faster] PERSONAL : 
TRADE & TRANS VEE 
MANUFACTURING & MECHAN|@NIINDUSTRIES 


Comparing the whole population with the Negroes of 
the Seventh Ward by sex, we have: 


"TOTAL MALES MALE NEGROES 
OF ALL COLORS. 


TOTAL FEMALES FEMALE NEGROES 
OF ALL COLORS.’ 


In these statistics and tables we have first to notice the 
large proportion of these people who work for a living; 
taking the population ten years of age and over, and we 
have 78 per cent for the Negroes of the Seventh Ward, 
and 55.1 per cent for the whole city, white and colored. 
This is an indication of an absence of accumulated wealth, 
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arising from poverty and low wages; the general causes of 
poverty are largely historical and well known; to appre- 
ciate the cause of low wages, we have only to see the 
few occupations to which the Negroes are practically 
limited, and imagine the competition that must ensue. 
This is true among the men, and especially true among 
the women, where the limitation is greatest. All the 
forces that are impelling white women to become bread- 
winners, are emphasized in the case of Negro women: their 
chances of marriage are decreased by the low wages of the 
men and the large excess of their own sex in the great 
cities ; they must work, and if there are few chances open 
they must suffer from competition in wages. Among the 
men low wages means either enforced celibacy or irregular 
and often dissipated lives, or homes where the wife and 
mother must also be a bread-winner. Statistics curiously 
illustrate this; 16.3 percent of the native white women 


THE WORKING POPULATION OF PHILADELPHIA, 1890. 


Number, Ten Ye BX a |\Per Cent of Total Popu- 
Ae Pelp ei Byers in Gail Gociparions: re hieberneeert S 
Male. Female. Total. Male. |Female| Total. 
Whites. 
(Native, with native 
parents). . - . -| 122,332 34,731 | 157,063 65 16 38 
(Native, with foreign 
parents) cs sisaeecoys 91,280 39,618 | 130,898 58 24 40 
Colored (Negro and 
Chinese, etc.) . . 13,650 9,258 22,908 72 43 57 
Total Population .| 344,143 | 122,648 | 466,791 


of native parents and of all ages, in Philadelphia are bread- 
winners;° their occupations are restricted, and there is 
great competition; yet among Negro women, where the 


5 A better comparison here would be made by finding the percentages 
of the population above Io years of age; statistics unfortunately are not 
available for this. 
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restriction in occupation reaches its greatest limit, never- 
theless 43 per cent are bread-winners, and their wages are 
at the lowest point in all cases save in some lines of domes- 
tic service where custom holds them at certain figures; 
even here, however, the tendency is downward. 

The causes of this peculiar restriction in employment of 
Negroes are twofold: first, the lack of training and 
experience among Negroes; second, the prejudice of the 
whites. The first is to be expected in some degree, although 
undoubtedly carelessness and culpable inefficiency have 
played their part. The second cause will be discussed at 
length, later. One point, however, needs mention: the 
peculiar distribution of employments among whites and 
Negroes makes the great middle class of white people 
seldom, if ever, brought into contact with Negroes—may 
not this be a cause as well as an effect of prejudice ? 

Another noticeable fact is the absence of child-labor ; 
this is not voluntary on the part of the Negroes, but due to 
restricted opportunity ; there is really very little that Negro 
children may do. Their chief employment, therefore, is 
found in helping about the house while the mother is at 
work. ‘Thus those children scheduled as at home repre- 
sent child-labor in many cases. 

23. Occupations in the City.—Turning from the more 
detailed study of the Seventh Ward, let us glance in a 
general way over the occupations of Negroes in the city at 
large. 

The Professtons.—The learned professions are represented 
among Negroes by clergymen, teachers, physicians, lawyers 
and dentists, in the order named. Practically all Negroes 
go to their own churches, where they have, save in a very 
few cases, clergymen oftheir own race. ‘There are not less 
than sixty Negro ministers in the city (possibly a hundred) 
mostly Methodists and Baptists, with three or four Presby- 
terians and two Episcopalians. The Presbyterian and 
Episcopalian clergymen are well trained and educated men 
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in nearly every case. ‘The ministers of the African Metho- 
dists vary ; those in charge of the larger churches are all men 
of striking personality, with genius for leadership and 
organization in some lines, and in some cases, though not 
in all, they are well-educated men, Practically none of 
them are illiterate. The Baptist ministers are not on the 
whole so well trained as the Methodists, although some 
are well-educated. 

Taken on the average the Negro ministers of the city are 
good representatives of the masses of the Negroes. They 
are largely chosen by the ‘masses, must cater to their 
tastes, and must in every way be men whom the rank and 
file of the race like and understand. Sometimes a strong 
personality, like the late Theodore Miller, will take a 
church and lift it toa high level; usually the minister 
rather follows than leads, and indicates public opinion 
among his people rather than forms it. The Baptist min- 
ister is the elected chairman of a pure democracy, who, if 
he can command a large enough following, becomes a 
virtual dictator ; he thus has the chance to be a wise leader 
or a demagogue, or, as in many cases, a little of both. The 
Methodist minister is the appointed steward of a large cor- 
poration, of which his particular church is a small part. 
His success depends upon the way in which he conducts 
this church: his financial success, his efforts to increase 
church membership and his personal popularity. The 
result is that the colored Methodist minister is generally a 
wide-awake business man, with something of the politician 
in his make-up, who is sometimes an inspiring and valuable 
leader of men; in other cases he may develop into a loud 
but wily talker, who induces the mass of Negroes to put 
into fine church edifices money which ought to go to charity 
or business enterprise. 

Ministers receive from $250 a year, in small missions, to 
¢1500 in three or four of the largest churches. The aver- 
age would be between $600 and $1000. 
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Next to the clergymen come the teachers, of whom there 
are about forty in the city: 


Princi- |Assistant| Kinder- | Indus’l 


School. pals. |Teachers| gartners.) teachers. 
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These teachers are in nearly every case well equipped 
and have made good records. Save in the kindergartens, 
or in one or more temporary cases, they teach Negro chil- 
dren exclusively. ‘The public school teachers receive the 
same pay as the white teachers.° 

The Negro physician is to-day just beginning to reap the 
reward of a long series of attempts and failures. At first 
thought it would seem natural for Negroes to patronize 
Negro merchants, lawyers and physicians, from a sense of 
pride and asa protest against race feeling among whites. 
When, however, we come to think further, we can see 
many hindrances. If a child is sick, the father wants a 
good physician ; he knows plenty of good white physicians ; 
he knows nothing of the skill of the black doctor, for the 
black doctor has had no opportunity to exercise his skill. 
Consequently for many years the colored physician had 
to sit idly by and see the 40,000 Negroes healed principally 
by white practitioners. ‘To-day this has largely changed, 
and principally through the efforts of the younger class of 
doctors, who have spared no pains to equip themselves at 
the best schools of the country. ‘The result is that fully 
half the Negroes employ Negro physicians, and to a small 
extent these physicians practice among the whites. There 


6 This has been the case only in comparatively recent times, 
8 
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are still many of the old class of root doctors and patent 
medicine quacks with a lucrative trade among Negroes.’ 
Of reputable Negro physicians there are in the city about 
fifteen, graduated as follows: 


University otsPennsyivania 4 Get. Fin «6 ac ae 5 
Hahnemann (Homeopathic). ........ <) ee 
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Seven of these have good-sized practice, running from 
¢1500 a year to $3000 or more. Five others have practi- 
cally just commenced to get practice and are doing fairly 
well. ‘The other two have outside work and have a limited 
practice. There are many medical students in the city, and 
this field is the most attractive open to the Negro among 
the learned professions. 

In contrast to the fair success of the Negro in medicine 
is his partial failureinlaw. ‘There areat present about ten 
practicing Negro lawyers in the city, graduated as follows : 


FLOWard are Niet a: « fa.'ss 04 a, ee aetal s te ee eee 3 
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Two of these are fairly successful practitioners—well 
versed in law, with some experience, and asmall but steady 
practice. ‘Three others are with difficulty earning a living 
at criminal practice in police cases; and the rest are 
having little or no practice. ‘This failure of most Negro 
lawyers is not in all cases due to lack of ability and push 
on their part. Its principal causeis that the Negroes furnish 
little lucrative law business, anda Negro lawyer will seldom 
be employed by whites. Moreover, while the work of a 
physician is largely private, depending on individual skill, 


7 Negroes also buy immense quantities of patent medicines, etc. 
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a lawyer must have co-operation from fellow lawyers and 
respect and influence in court; thus prejudice or discrimi- 
nation of any kind is especially felt in this profession. For 
these reasons Negro lawyers are for the most part confined 
to petty criminal practice and seldom get a chance to show 
their ability. 

There are three Negro dentists, two being graduated 
from first-class institutions and enjoying good practice. 

On the whole, the professional class of Negroes is cred- 
itable to the race. ‘The teachers and physicians would bear 
comparison with any race; the ranks of the clergy are 
overcrowded and they present all degrees, from excellent 
and well-trained spiritual guides to blatant demagogues ; 
the lawyers have little chance to show themselves. 

The Entrepreneur—The number of individual under- 
takers of business enterprise among Negroes is small but 
growing. Let us first take the Seventh Ward alone and 
glance over the field. There are in this ward twenty-three 
establishments for meals and other entertainment, varying 
from a small one-room restaurant to a twenty-room hotel ; 
some of these on Lombard and South streets have capacious 
dining-rooms with twenty or more tables; some are little 
dark places with two or three dubious looking stands. In 
length of establishment they vary: eight had in 1896 been 
running a year or less; four, two years; two, three years ; 
four, from four to eight years. They represent investments 
varying from $40 to $1500, and employ beside the pro- 
prietors between fifty and one hundred persons according 
to the season. 

There are in the Seventh Ward twenty-three barber- 
shops varying from two months to forty years in length of 
establishment; eight are from three to five years old, five 
over ten years old. ‘They employ beside the proprietors 
from twenty to forty journeymen more or less regularly. 
A shop represents an investment varying from $50 to $250 
or more. ‘The Negro as a barber is rapidly losing ground 
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inthe city. It is difficult to say why this has occurred, but 
there are several contributory reasons: first the calling was 
for so long an almost exclusively Negro calling that it 
came in for a degree of the contempt and ridicule poured 
on Negroes in general; it therefore grew very unpopular 
among Negroes, and apprentices became very scarce. To- 
day one would have to look a long time among young and 
aspiring Negroes to find one who would willingly become 
a barber—it smacks perhaps a little too much of domestic 
service, and is a thing to fall back upon but not to aspire 
to. In the second place the business became unpopular 
with Negroes because it compels them to draw a color line. 
No first-class Negro barber would dare shave his own 
brother in his shop in Philadelphia on account of the color 
prejudice. This is peculiarly galling and has led to much 
criticism and unpopularity for certain leading barbers 
among their own people. ‘These two reasons led to a lack 
of interest and enterprise in the business for a long time 
and it needed but one movement to hasten the collapse, 
that is, competition. The competition of German and 
Italian barbers furnished the last and most potent reason 
for the withdrawal of the Negro; they were skilled work- 
men, while skilled Negro barbers were becoming scarce ; 
they cut down the customary prices and some of them 
found business co-operation and encouragement which 
Negroes could not hope for. For these reasons the business 
is slipping from the Negro. This is undoubtedly a calamity 
and unless the Negro in spite of sentiment awakens in 
time he will find a lucrative employment gone and nothing 
in its place. Already a white labor union movement is 
beginning to crowd the Negro, to ask for legislation which 
will strike him most forcibly and in other ways to bring 
organized endeavor to bear upon disorganized apathy. 

The Seventh Ward has thirteen small Negro grocery 
stores. ‘They are mostly new ventures, eight being less 
than a year old; four, one to five years old, and one fifteen 


. 
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years old. ‘I'wo are co-operative enterprises but have had 
no great success. All of these stores with two or three 
exceptions are really experiments and most of them will 
soon go to the wall and their places be taken by others. 
The six smaller shops represent investments of $25 to 
$50; two have $50 and $100 invested ; three between $100 
and $200, and one from $500 to $1000. ‘The ambition of 
the middle class of Negroes lies in this direction and their 
endeavors are laudable. In another age of industrial 
development they would have already constituted them- 
selves a growing class of small tradesmen; but to-day the 
department store and stock-company makes the competition 
too great for people with so little commercial training and 
instinct. Nevertheless the number of Negro groceries will 
undoubtedly grow considerably in the next decade. 

Next come fourteen cigar stores representing a total 
investment of $1000 to $1500 mostly in sums of $25, $50 
and $100. ‘These stores have been established as follows : 
one year or less, six ; two years, four; three to sixteen years, 
four. ‘They sell cigars and tobacco, and daily papers; some 
also rent bicycles, or have a boot-blacking stand or pool 
room attached. One of the proprietors conducts, beside his 
cigar store, three barber shops and a restaurant, and 
employs twenty people. Some of these stores are finely 
equipped. ‘This business is new for Negroes and growing ; 
a few women have ventured into it, and thus in some cases 
it furnishes a side occupation for wives. 

There are four candy and notion shops established 
respectively five months, six months, one year and three 
years, and each representing an investment of $10 to $100. 
They are in most cases in the hands of women and doa 
small business. There are also numberless places for selling 
fuel of all kinds, of which about thirteen rise to the dignity 
of shops. They represent small investments. 

Three retail liquor shops and one bottling establishment 
are conducted by colored people, representing considerable 
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investments. Two of the saloons are old and well-con- 
ducted, and financially successful. ‘The other saloon and 
the bottling establishment are not very successful. 

Four large employment agencies and some smaller ones 
are situated in the ward. They conduct lodging houses 
and in some cases boarding houses in connection. One 
is sixteen years old; all hire clerks. Their business 
is to act as agents for persons desiring servants, and 
to guide unemployed persons to situations; for this 
they charge a percentage or fixed sum out of the wages. 
They also often serve as homes for unemployed servants, 
giving them board and lodging, sometimes on credit. 
Their work is thus useful and lucrative when properly 
conducted as in two or three establishments. In one 
or two others, however, there is some suspicion of unfair 
dealing ; servants are attracted from the south by catchy 
advertisements and personal letters, only to find themselves 
eventually penniless and out of work in a large city.® 
Questionable acquaintanceships are also made at the 
agencies at times, which lead to ruin. ‘These agencies 
need strict regulation. 

There are four undertaking establishments, two of which 
are conducted by women. ‘They represent investments of 
¢1000-$10,000 and two of them do a business which proba- 
bly aggregates $8000 or more annually in each case. They 
are all old establishments—six to thirty-three years—and in 
no branch of business, save one, has the Negro evinced so 
much push, taste and enterprise. Two of the establish- 
ments will, in equipment, compare favorably with the 
white businesses in the city; indeed, in fair competition 
they have gained the great bulk of Negro and some white 
patronage from white competitors. 

Three bakeries, established two and three years respect- 


$In Norfolk, Va., I once saw the advertisement on a street sign calling 
for colored ‘‘clerks, saleswomen, stenographers,’’ etc., for Northern 
cities! 
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ively are having moderate success. Six printing offices 
established, one, six months, the others four to seven years, 
do job work on small presses; two publish weekly papers. 
These shops are fairly successful and get considerable work 
from the colored people. One dressmaker has a shop with 
¢150 invested; another runs a dressmaking school. 

Four upholsterers have shops, old and well established, 
and all do a good business; in two cases the business 
amounts to two to five thousand a year. One sells 
antique furniture also. 

There are a large number of caterers in the ward—eighty- 
three’ in all. Most of these, however, do a small busi- 
ness, and in some cases have other work also for at least a 
part of the year. Of the principal caterers there are about 
ten, of whom the doyex was the late Andrew F. Stevens. ’ 
These ten caterers doa large business, amounting in some 
cases probably to $3000 to$s5000a year. ‘They haveasmall 
co-operative store on Thirteenth street, with a considerable 
stock of dishes, and such things as olives, pickles, ete. 
This is conducted by a manager and has one hundred or 
more members. ‘There isalsoa caterers’ association, which 
is really a trades-union. Its club room serves as a clearing 
house for business and the employment of waiters. ‘This 
has been running ten years. The catering business presents 
many interesting phases to the economist and sociologist. 
Undoubtedly the pre-eminence of Negroes in this business 
has declined since the Augustins, Jones and Dorsey passed. 
Negro caterers are still prominent, but they do not 
by any means dominate the field, as then. The chief 
reason for this is the change that has come over American 


* This total includes a large number of men and women who do some 
private catering, but for the most part work under other caterers; strictly 
a large part of them are waiters rather than caterers. 

10 Mr. Stevens died in 1898—he was an honest, reliable, business man— 
of pleasant address, and universally respected. He was easily the 
successor of Dorsey, Jones and Minton in the catering business. 
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fashionable society in the last twenty-five years, and the 
application of large capital to the catering business. 
Philadelphia society is no longer a local affair, but receives 
its cue as to propriety and fashion from New York, Lon- 
don and Paris; consequently the local caterers can no 
longer dictate fashion for any single American city ; more 
than this, demands have so risen with increasing wealth 
that catering establishments like Delmonico’s, which would 
keep in the front rank, represent a large investment of 
capital—investments far beyond the power of the local 
Negro caterers of Philadelphia. Thus we find a large 
business built up by talent and tact, meeting with changed 
social conditions ; the business must therefore change too. 
It is the old development from the small to the large 
industry, from the house-industry to the concentrated 
industry, from the private dining room to the palatial hotel. 
If the Negro caterers of Philadelphia had been white, 
some of them would have been put in charge of a large 
hotel, or would have become co-partners in some large 
restaurant business, for which capitalists furnished funds. 
For such business co-operation, however, the time was not 
ripe, and perhaps only a few of the best Negro caterers 
would have been capable of entering into it with success, 
As it was, the change in fashion and mode of business 
changed the methods of the Negro caterers and their 
clientele. ‘They began to serve the middle class instead 
of the rich and exclusive, their prices had to become more 
reasonable, and their efforts to excel had consequently fewer 
incentives. Moreover, they now came into sharp competi- 
tion with a class of small white caterers, who, if they 
were worse cooks, were better trained in the tricks of the 
trade. ‘Then, too, with this new and large clientele that per- 
sonal relationship between the caterer and those served was 
broken up, and a larger place for color prejudice was made. 

It is thus plain that a curious economic revolution in 
one industry has gone on during twenty-nine years, not 
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unaccompanied by grave social problems. In this case the 
Negro has emerged in better condition and has shown more 
capacity for hand to hand economic encounter than, for 
instance, in the barbering business. Yet he has not emerged 
unscathed ; in every such battle, when a Negro is fighting 
for an economic advantage, there is ever a widespread 
feeling among all his neighbors that it is inexpedient to 
allow this class to became wealthy or even well-to-do. 
Consequently the battle always becomes an Athanasius 
contra mundum, where almost unconsciously the whole 
countenance and aid of the community is thrown against 
the Negro. 

The three Negro cemetery companies of the city have 
their headquarters in the Seventh Ward. ‘They arose from 
the curious prejudice of the whites against allowing 
Negroes to be buried near their dead. "The companies 
hold valuable property and are fairly well conducted." 
There are several expressmen in the ward owning their 
own outfits; one has been established twenty-five years ; 
he has three or four wagons and hires four or five men 
regularly. There was in 1896 a hardware and furniture 
business forty-seven years old, on South street, but the 
proprietor, Robert Adger, has since died.” There are 


1 When the caterer Henry Jones died his funeral procession was 
actually turned back from the cemetery by the refusal of the authorities 
of Mt. Moriah Cemetery to allow him interment there; he had before his 
death bought and paid for a lot in the cemetery and the Supreme Court 
eventually confirmed his title. To-day this absurd prejudice is not so 
strong and Negroes own lots in the Episcopal Cemetery of St. James the 
Less and in perhaps one other. 

The following clipping from the Philadelphia Ledger, November 2, 
1896, illustrates a typical life: 

‘*Robert Adger, a colored Abolitionist, died on Saturday, at his home, 
835 South street. He was born a slave, in Charleston, S. C., in 1813. 
His mother, who was born in New York, went to South Carolina about 
1810, with some of her relatives, and while there was detained as a slave. 

‘“When his master died, Mr. Adger, together with his mother and other 
members of the family, were sold at auction, but, through the assistance 
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several bicycle shops, a flourishing milk, butter and egg 
store, a china repairing shop, of long standing; a hair goods 
store, a rubber goods repairing shop, seventeen years old; 
a second-hand stove store and two patent medicine shops. 

To test the accuracy of these statistics and to note 
changes, a second visit was made in this ward in 1897, with 
this result : 


NEGRO BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENTS, SEVENTH WARD, 1896-97. 
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Such small businesses represent the efforts of a class of 
poor people to save capital.“ They are all alike hindered 
by three great drawbacks: First, the Negro never was 
trained for business and can get no training now; it is very 
seldom that a Negro boy or girl can on any terms get a 


of friends, legal proceedings were instituted, and their release finally 
secured. Mr. Adger then came to this city about 1845, and secured a 
position as a waiter in the old Merchants’ Hotel. Later he was employed 
as a nurse, and while working in that capacity, savedjenough money to 
start in the furniture business on South street, above Eighth, which he 
continued to conduct with success until his death. Mr. Adger always 
took an active interest in the welfare of the people of his race.’’ 

18One enterprising capitalist hires and sub-rents eight different houses 
with furnished apartments, paying $1944 annually in rent; he has a 
bicycle shop which brings in $1000 a year for an expense of about $330. 
He also owns a barber shop which brings in about $1000 a year; one-half 
the gross receipts of this he pays to a foreman, who pays his journeymen 
barbers; the owner pays for rent and material. ‘‘If I had an education,’ 
he said, ‘‘ I could get on better.” 
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position in a store or other business establishment where 
he can learn the technique of the work or general business 
methods. Second, Negro merchants are so rare that it is 
natural for customers, both white and colored, to take it for 
granted that their business is poorly conducted without 
giving it a trial.‘ Third, the Negroes are unused to 
co-operation with their own people and the process of 
learning it is long and tedious. Hitherto, their economic 
activities have been directed almost entirely to the satis- 
faction of wants of the upper classes of white people, and, 
too, of personal and household wants; they are just begin- 
ing to realize that within their own group there is a vast 
field for development in economic activity. "The 40,000 
Negroes of Philadelphia need food, clothes, shoes, hats and 
furniture; these by proper thrift they see ought to be in part 
supplied by themselves, and the little business ventures we 
have noticed are attempts in this direction. ‘These 
attempts would, however, be vastly more successful in 
another economic age. ‘To-day, as before noted, the appli- 
cation of large capital to the retail business, the gathering 
of workmen into factories, the wonderful success of trained 
talent in catering to the whims and taste of customers 
almost precludes the effective competition of the small 
store. Thus the economic condition of the day militates 
largely against the Negro ; it requires more skill and ex- 
perience to run a small store than formerly and the large 
store and factory are virtually closed to him on any terms. 
Turning now to the other wards of the city let us notice 
some of the chief business ventures of the Negroes. This 
list is by no means exhaustive, but it is representative : 


14 Several storekeepers have had white persons enter the store, look at 
the proprietors and say ‘‘Oh! I—er—made a mistake,’’ and go out. 
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Character of Business. 
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No. Hstab- 


Ward. Character of Business, lishments. 


Twenty- Real estate agent. -....4.% ; 
seventh. Meat dealer (wholesale) . 


HA 


Fifteenth Carpet-cleaning works ........ 
and Meat and provisions ..... 
Twenty-ninth. | Barber shopsand various small establishments 2 
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The most important omissions here are barber shops, on 
account of the large number, caterers, because their head- 
quarters are mainly in private houses, and many small 
stores which are easily overlooked and which quickly come 
and disappear. Some of the businesses are large and im- 
portant: ‘Three or four caterers do a business of several 
thousand dollars per year ; the well-known Chestnut street 
florist does a flourishing and well-conducted business ;” 
the undertaker in the Eighth Ward and the real estate 
dealer in the T'wenty-seventh are unusually successful in 
their lines. The crockery store in the Fourth Ward is 
neat and tasty. ‘The three largest enterprises are the pro- 
vision and wholesale meat businesses in the Fifteenth Ward, 
and the carpet cleaning works. It is reported that the 
business of each of these approaches $10,000 a year. 


15 Here was a case where some persons sought to drive an enterprising 
and talented Negro out of business simply because he was colored. A 
Chestnut street property owner made a special effort to give him a start 
and now he conducts a business of which no merchant need be ashamed. 
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There are five weekly newspapers and a quarterly maga- 
zine published in the city by Negroes. Two of the papers 
are denominational organs for churches; another paper is 
the official organ of the Odd Fellows ; the fourth and fifth 
ate local news sheets. The quarterly is published by the 
A. M. E. Church. ‘These papers are fairly successful, and 
are considerably read and reflect the general public opinion 
pretty well. Most of them have been very weak editorially, 
though there are some signs of improvement, especially in 
the case of the quarterly. The publishing house does a 
business of $15,000 a year. 

The Trades.—The practical exclusion of the Negro 
from the trades and industries of a great city like Phila- 
delphia is a situation by no means easy to explain. It is 
often said simply: the foreigners and trades unions have 
crowded Negroes out on account of race prejudice and left 
employers and philanthropists helpless in the matter. This 
is not strictly true. What the trades unions and white 
workmen have done is to seize an economic advantage 
plainly offered them. ‘This opportunity arose from three 
causes: Here was a mass of black workmen of whom 
very few were by previous training fitted to become the 
mechanics and artisans of a new industrial development ; 
here, too, were an increasing mass of foreigners and native 
Americans who were unusually well fitted to take part in 
the new industries; finally, most people were willing and 
many eager that Negroes should be kept as menial servants 
rather than develop into industrial factors. This was 
the situation, and here was the opportunity for the white 
workmen ; they were by previous training better workmen 
on the average than Negroes; they were stronger numer- 
ically and the result was that every new industrial enter- 
prise started in the city took white workmen. Soon the 
white workmen were strong enough to go astep further 
than this and practically prohibit Negroes from entering 
trades under any circumstances ; this affected not only new 
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enterprises, but also old trades like carpentering, masonry, 
plastering and the like. The supply of Negroes for such 
trades could not keep pace with the extraordinary growth 
of the city and a large number of white workmen entered 
the field. They immediately combined against Negroes 
primarily to raise wages; the standard of living of the 
Negroes lets them accept low wages, and, conversely, long 
necessity of accepting the meagre wages offered have made 
a low standard of living. Thus partially by taking 
advantage of race prejudice, partially by greater economic 
efficiency and partially by the endeavor to maintain and 
raise wages, white workmen have not only monopolized 
the new industrial opportunities of an age which has 
transformed Philadelphia from a colonial town to a world- 
city, but have also been enabled to take from the Negro 
workman the opportunities he already enjoyed in certain 
lines of work. 

If now a benevolent despot had seen the development, 
he would immediately have sought to remedy the real 
weakness of the Negro’s position, ze. his lack of train- 
ing; and he; would have swept away any discrimination 
that compelled men to support as criminals those who 
might support themselves as workmen. 

He would have made special effort to train Negro boys 
for industrial life and given them a chance to compete on 
equal terms with the best white workmen; arguing that 
in the long run this would be best for all concerned, since 
by raising the skill and standard of living of the Negroes 
he would make them effective workmen and competitors who 
would maintain a decent level of wages. He would have 
sternly suppressed organized or covert opposition to Negro 
workmen. 

There was, however, no benevolent despot, no philan- 
thropist, no far-seeing captain of industry to prevent the 
Negro from losing even the skill he had learned or to inspire 
him by opportunities to learn more. As the older Negroes 
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with trades dropped off, there was little to induce younger 
men to succeed them. On the contrary special effort was 
made not to train Negroes for industry or to allow them to 
enter on such acareer. Consequently they gradually slipped 
out of industrial life until in 1890 when the Negroes formed 
4 per cent of the population, only 1.1 per cent of 134,709 
men in the principal trades of the city were Negroes; of 
46,200 women in these trades 1.3 per cent were Negroes ; 
or taking men and women together, 2160 or I.19 per cent 
of all were Negroes. ‘This does not, however, tell the 
whole story, for of this 2160, the barbers, brickmakers, 
and dressmakers formed 1434. In the Seventh Ward the 
number in the trades is much larger than the proportion 
in the city, but here again they are confined to a few 
trades—barbers, dressmakers, cigarmakers and shoemakers. 

How now has this exclusion been maintained? In 
some cases by the actual inclusion of the word “ white” 
among qualifications for entrance into certain trade unions. 
More often, however, by leaving the matter of color 
entirely to local bodies, who make no general rule, but 
invariably fail to admit a colored applicant except under 
pressing circumstances. Thisis the most workable system 
and is adopted by nearly all trade unions. In sections 
where Negro labor in certain trades is competent and con- 
siderable, the trades union welcomes them, as in Western 
Pennsylvania among miners and iron-workers, and in 
Philadelphia among cigarmakers ; but whenever there is a 
trade where good Negro workmen are comparatively 
scarce each union steadfastly refuses to admit Negroes, and 
relies on color prejudice to keep up the barrier. ‘Thus the 
carpenters, masons, painters, iron-workers, etc., have suc- 
ceeded in keeping out nearly all Negro workmen by 
simply declining to work with non-union men and refusing 
to let colored men join the union. Sometimes, in time 
of strikes, the unions are compelled in self-defence not 
only to allow Negroes to join but to solicit them; this 
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happened, for instance, in the stone-cutters’ strike some 
years ago. 

To repeat, then, the real motives back of this exclusion 
are plain: a large part is simple race prejudice, always 
strong in working classes and intensified by the peculiar 
history of the Negro in this country. Another part, 
however, and possibly a more potent part, is the natural 
Spirit of monopoly and the desire to keep up wages. So 
long as a cry against “Irish”’ or “‘ foreigners”? was able to 
marshal race prejudice in the service of those who desired 
to keep those people out of some employments, that cry 
was sedulously used. So to-day the workmen plainly see 
that a large amount of competition can be shut off by 
taking advantage of public opinion and drawing the color 
line. Moreover, in this there is one thoroughly justifiable 
consideration that plays a great part: namely, the Negroes 
are used to low wages—can live on them, and consequently 
would fight less fiercely than most whites against reduc- 
tion. 

The employers in this matter are not altogether blame- 
less. ‘Their objects in conducting business are not, of 
course, wholly philanthropic, and yet, as a class, they rep- 
resent the best average intelligence and morality of the 
community. A firm stand by some of them for common 
human right might save the city something in taxes for 
the suppression of crime and vice. ‘There came some time 
since to the Midvale Steel Works a manager whom many 
dubbed a “crank;”’ he had a theory that Negroes and 
whites could work together as mechanics without friction 
or trouble." In spite of some protest he put his theory into 
practice, and to-day any one can see Negro mechanics 
working in the same gangs with white mechanics with- 
out disturbance. A few othercases on a smaller scale 


16 The large steel manufactory known as the ‘‘ Midvale Steel Works ”’ 
is located at Nicetown, near Germantown, in Philadelphia County. This 
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have occurred throughout the city. In general, however, 
the black mechanic who seeks work from a mill owner, or 
a contractor, or a capitalist is told: ‘‘I have no feeling in 
the matter, but my men will not work with you.” Without 
doubt, in many cases, the employer is really powerless; in 
many other cases he is not powerless, but is willing to 
appear so. 

The Negroes of the city who have trades either give 
them up and hire out as waiters or laborers, or they become 
job workmen and floating hands, catching a bit of carpen- 
tering here or a little brick-work or plastering there at 
reduced wages. Undoubtedly much blame can rightly be 
laid at the door of Negroes for submitting rather tamely to 
this organized opposition. If they would meet organization 
with organization and excellence of work by excellence, 


establishment was visited by the writer, and the manager of the estab- 
lishment interviewed as to the success of the experiment made by him 
in employing Negroes as workmen along with whites. 

About 1200 men are employed altogether, and fully 200 of these are 
Negroes. About 40 per cent of the whole number of employes are 
American-born, but generally of Irish, English or German parentage. 
The remaining 43 per cent are foreign-born, chiefly English, Irish and 
German, with a few Swedes. 

“Our object in putting Negroes on the force,” said the manager, 
‘‘was twofold. First, we believed them to be good workmen; secondly, 
we thought they could be used to get over one difficulty we had experi- 
enced at Midvale, namely, the clannish spirit of the workmen and a 
tendency to form cliques. In steel manufacture much of the work is 
done with large tools run by gangs of men; the work was crippled by 
the different foremen trying always to have the men in their gang all of 
their own nationality. The English foreman of a hammer gang, for 
instance, would want only Englishmen, and the Irish Catholics only 
Irishmen. This was not good for the works, nor did it promote friend- 
liness among the workmen. So we began bringing in Negroes and 
placing them on different gangs, and at the same time we distributed 
the other nationalities. Now our gangs have, say, one Negro, one or two 
Americans, an Englishman, etc. The result has been favorable both for 
the men and for the works. Things run smoothly, and the output is 
noticeably greater.’’ 

The manager was especially questioned about the grade of work 
done by Negroes and their efficiency as skilled workmen. He said: 
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they could do much to win standing in the industries of 
the cities. This is to-day hard to begin, but it is worth 
the trying, and the Industrial Department of the Institute 
for Colored Youth, which the Negroes themselves helped 
eqtlip, is a step in this direction. 

Clerks, Semiprofesstonal and Responsible Workers.— 
Under this head has been grouped a miscellaneous mass of 
occupations : clerks in public and private service, stewards, 
messengers, musicians, agents, managers and foremen, 
actors, policemen, etc., z. é., that class of persons whose 
position demands a degree of attainment in education, 
reliability, talent or skill. Here the number of Negroes 
is small, but they are nearly as well represented as in 
trades—an indication of a rather abnormal development. 
Of 46,393 men in this class of occupations in the city (2. e., 
policemen, watchmen, agents, commercial travelers, bankers 


‘‘They do all the grades of work done by the white workmen. Some of 
this work is of such a nature that it had been supposed that only very 
intelligent English and American workmen could be trusted with it. We 
have too colored men doing that skilled work now, and they do it as well 
as any of the others.”’ 

As to wages, the manager said no discrimination was made between 
Negroes aud whites. They start as laborers at $1.20a day and ‘‘ we try 
to treat them as individuals, not as a herd; they know that good work 
gives them a chance for better work and better pay. Thustheir ambition 
is aroused; “yesterday, for instance, four Negroes saved a furnace worth 
$30,000. The furnace was full of molten steel, which had become 
clogged, so that it could not be gotten out in the usual way. A number 
of powerful men were required to open the side of the furnace. Four 
colored men volunteered and saved the steel.’’ 

With-regard to the relations between whiteand black workmen the 
manager said: ‘‘We have had no trouble at all. - The unions generally 
hold potential strikes over their employers’ heads to keep the Negro out 
of employment. There has, however, been no strike in this establish- 
ment for seventeen years, and Negroes have been employed for the last 
seven years.”’ 

Finally the manager declared that according to his belief the Negro 
workman does not have half a chance to show his ability. ‘‘ He does 
good work and betters his condition when he has any inducement to do 
s0.7 ISABEL EATON. 
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and brokers, bookkeepers, clerks and salesmen, and bar- 
keepers) 327, or seven-tenths of 1 per cent were Negroes; 
if we add to this stewards, messengers, musicians, and 
clerks in government service, they form about 1 per cent of 
those in the city. Nearly all the clerks and salesmen are to 
be found in Negro stores, although there are a few excep- 
tions. 


CLERKS, SEMI-PROFESSIONAL AND RESPONSIBLE WORKERS IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 1890. 


Occupation. Total. Negroes. 

Watchmen, policemen and detectives. ...... ARLES 62 
Battenters tiemuenntt  NiPirc nc ee Wreet 6 sgeew ey eee 1,683 32 
Agents and /pallectors't (1 'nyl.\ grav taka, (eh steno wee 5,049 38 
bankers brokershetemieu assis callie cesarean is 2,072 6 
IBOOK KeepersviclerKSweCCr serene mmnann tis iret eer ene ite 23,057 130 
ALGSTR ET hs kihee MM Aa eiaclte. Le ay toute ice 9 aged oe ene a 10,419 38 

PDO ace tae ahs tered wie ated lay cre ee aA oN EN 46,393 326 


There are about sixty colored policemen on the force at 
present, and the general impression seems to be that they 
make good average officers. They were first appointed to 
the police force by Mayor King in 1884. At first there 
was violent opposition, which would have been listened to 
had it not been for political complications. ‘The Negro 
policemen are put on duty mostly in or near the chief 
Negro settlements and no one of them has yet been pro- 
moted from the ranks. ‘The number of Negroes in 
government service is as follows: 


Municipal dépattments |. (3!) jcieu/. tie eee ue 
CISEOMIELOUSE eij)ot © (2.6) 0 vel, ie!) | aye Phe de Sea ea ae I 
PPOStzOTI CE Hei ist ade, euseds ales us. hull toil sheelbtemme nent cml 
NAVY MUATTE LE ai hy sie fie gb M Pl sissy in! decd Sela Uae eI REM I 


Beside these there are a number of messengers and 
ordinary laborers. In many cases these clerks have made 
very excellent records, as in the case of the discount clerk 
in the tax office, who has held his position for many years, 
and is perhaps the most efficient clerk in the office; or 
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again the Negro postmaster and employes in the post- 
office at Wanamaker’s store who have been unusually 
successful in administrating the second largest sub-station 
in the city. Ina few cases certain Negroes have received 
office through political influence and have been plainly 
unfitted for their work. 

There are a few clerks in responsible positions—one 
employed by the Pennsylvania railway company, another 
in a bank. Such cases, however, are rare. 

Laborers.—The great mass of the men and a large per- 
centage of the women are manual laborers—~. e., teamsters, 
janitors, stevedores, hod-carriers, hostlers, ‘elevator-men, 
sailors, china-packers and night-watchmen. ‘Their wages 
are usually: 


SLOGIISTETS < «5 2) $1 to $1.50 a day. 

J coi Te ola: eg eae iar $30 to $60 a month. 

Stevedores. , ... 2oc. to 30c. an hour (irregular employment). 
Hod-carriers. . . . $1.50 to $2.50 a day (employed according to season). 
ETOSELEX Stats isis. eat $16 to $30 a month, 

Elevator-men .. . $16 to $25 a month. 


Besides these there are the ordinary porters, errand 
boys, newsboys and day-laborers, whose earnings vary 
considerably, but usually are too small to support a family 
without much help from wife and children. Stevedores, 
hod-carriers and ; day-laborers are especially liable to 
irregular employment, which makes life hard for them 
sometimes. ‘The mass of the men are, save in the lower 
grades, given average wages and meet their greatest diff- 
culty in securing work. The competition in ordinary 
laboring work is severe in so crowded a city. The women 
day-laborers are, on the whole, poorly paid, and meet fierce 
competition in laundry work and cleaning. 

The most noticeable thing about the Negro laborers as 
a whole is their uneven quality. There are some first- 
class, capable and willing workers, who have held their 
positions for years and give perfect satisfaction. On the 
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other hand, there are nuinbers of inefficient and unintelli- 
gent laborers on whom employers cannot rely and who 
are below average American labor in ability. This 
unevenness arises from two causes: the different training 
of the various groups of Negroes composing the city 
population; some are the descendants of generations of 
free Negroes ; some of trained house-servants, long in close 
contact with their masters’ families; others are the sons 
of field-hands, untouched and untrained by contact with 
civilized institutions: all this vast difference in preparation 
shows vast differences in results. The second reason lies 
in the increased competition within the group, and the 
growing lack of incentive to good work, owing to the 
difficulty of escaping from manual toil into higher and 
better paid callings; the higher classes of white labor are 
continually being incorporated into the skilled trades, or 
clerical workers, or other higher grades of labor. Some- 
times this happens with Negroes but not often: The first- 
class ditcher can seldom become foreman of a gang; the 
hod-carrier can seldom become a mason; the porter 
cannot have much hope of being a clerk, or the elevator- 
boy of becoming a salesman. Consequently we find the 
ranks of the laborers among Negroes filled to an unusual 
extent with disappointed men, with men who have lost the 
incentive to excel, and have become chronic grumblers 
and complainers, spreading this spirit further than it would 
naturally go. At the same time this shutting of the 
natural outlet for ability means an increase of competition 
for ordinary work. 

Without doubt there is not in Philadelphia enough work 
of the kind that the mass of Negroes can and may do, to 
employ at fair wages the laborers who at present desire 
work. The result of this must, of course, be disastrous, 
and give rise to many loafers, criminals, and casual labor- 
ers. ‘The situation is further complicated by the fact 
that in seasons when work is more plentiful, temporary 
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immigrations from the South swell the number of laborers 
abnormally ; every spring the tide of immigration sets in, 
consisting of brickmakers, teamsters, asphalt-workers, 
common laborers, etc., who work during the summer in 
the city and return to the cheaper living of Virginia and 
Maryland for the winter. This makes the competition in 
summer close for Philadelphians, and often brings actual 
distress in winter. A pressing duty is to see that the 
opportunities for work in the city are not misrepresented, 
and to relieve congestion in some avenues by opening 
others to Negro labor. Nor would this be a boon simply 
for Negroes: the excessive competition of Negroes in 
certain lines of work makes more suffering for their white 
competitors than if that competition were less intense in 
places and spread over a larger area. White hod-carriers 
and porters suffer greatly from competition, while other 
branches of labor are artificially protected—an economic 
injustice which might be remedied. 

Another custom that works much harm to all classes 
and colors of laborers is the custom of working exclusively 
white or exclusively colored gangsof workmen. Itis unjust 
to the Negro because it virtually closes the greater part of 
the field of labor against him, since his numbers are small 
compared with the population of the city, and it is harder 
for him to gather gangs than for the whites. It is, how- 
ever, a fruitful cause of injustice to white laborers; for the 
contractor who gets a gang of Negroes to work, has a 
temptation to force down wages which he seldom resists or 
cares to resist. He knows that the standard of living of 
the Negroes is low, and their chances for employment 
limited. He therefore takes on a gang of Negroes, lowers 
wages, and thenif whites wish to regain their places, they 
must accept the lower wages. The white laborers then 
blame the Negroes for bringing down wages—a charge 
with just enough truth in it to intensify existing preju- 
dices. If laborers on ordinary jobs were hired regardless 
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of color and according to efficiency, no doubt both white 
and black labor would gain, and the employer would not 
in the long run lose much. 

Servants.—Probably over one-fourth of the domestic 
servants of Philadelphia are Negroes, and conversely 
nearly one-third of the Negroes in the city are servants. 
This makes the Negro a central problem in any careful 
study of domestic service, and domestic service a large 
part of the Negro problems. The matter thus is so 
important that it has been made the subject of a special 
study appended to this work. A few general considera- 
tions only, will be advanced here. 

So long as entrance into domestic service involves a loss 
of all social standing and consideration, so long will domes- 
tic service be a social problem. ‘The problem may vary in 
character with different countries and times, but there will 
always be some maladjustment in social relations when any 
considerable part of a population is required to get its sup- 
port in a manner which the other part despises, or affects 
to despise. In the United States the problem is compli- 
cated by the fact that for years domestic service was per- 
formed by slaves, and afterward, up till to-day, largely by 
black freedmen—thus adding a despised race to a despised 
calling. Even when white servants increased in number 
they were composed of white foreigners, with but a small 
proportion of native Americans. ‘Thus by long experience 
the United States has come to associate domestic service 
with some inferiority in race or training. 

The effect of this attitude on the character of the service 
rendered, and the relation of mistress and maid, has been 
only too evident, and has in late years engaged the atten- 
tion of some students and many reformers. ‘These have 
pointed out how necessary and worthy a work the domestic 
performs, or could perform, if properly trained; that the 
health, happiness and efficiency of thousands of homes, 
which are training the future leaders of the republic, depend 
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largely on their;domestic service. ‘This is true, and yet the 
remedy for present ills is not clear until we recognize how 
far removed the present commercial method of hiring a ser- 
vant in market is from that which obtained at the time when 
the daughters of the family, or of the neighbor’s family, 
helped in the housework. In other words, the industrial 
revolution of the century has affected domestic service 
along with other sorts of labor, by separating employer 
and employed into distinct classes. With the Negro the 
effect of this was not apparent so long as slavery lasted ; 
the house servant remained an integral part of the master’s 
family, with rights and duties. When emancipation broke 
this relation there went forth to hire a number of trained 
black servants, who were welcomed South and North; they 
liked their work, they knew no other kind, they under- 
stood it, and they made ideal servants. In Philadelphia 
twenty or thirty years ago there were plenty of this class 
of Negro servants and a few are still left. 

A generation has, however, greatly altered the face of 
affairs. ‘There were in the city, in 1890, 42,795 servants, 
and of these 10,235 were Negroes. Who are these 
Negroes? No longer members of Virginia households 
trained for domestic work, but principally young people 
who were using domestic service as a stepping-stone to 
something else ; who worked as servants simply because 
they could get nothing else to do; who had received no 
training in service because they never expected to make it 
their life-calling. They, in common with their white fel- 
low citizens, despised domestic service as a relic of slavery, 
and they longed to get other work as their fathers had 
longed to be free. In getting other work, however, they 
were not successful, partly on account of lack of ability, 
partly on account of the strong race prejudice against 
them. Consequently to-day the ranks of Negro servants, 
and that means largely the ranks of domestic service in 
general in Philadelphia, have received all those whom the 
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harsh competition of a great city has pushed down, all 
whom a relentless color proscription has turned back from 
other chosen vocations ; half-trained teachers and poorly 
equipped students who have not succeeded; carpenters and 
masons who may not work at their trades ; girls with com- 
mon school training, eager for the hard work but respect- 
able standing of shop girls and factory hands, and proscribed 
by their color—in fact, all those young people who, by 
natural evolution in the case of the whites, would have 
stepped a grade higher than their fathers and mothers in 
the social scale, have in the case of the post-bellum gen- 
eration of Negroes been largely forced back into the great 
mass of the listless and incompetent to earn bread and 
butter by menial service. 

And they resent it; they are often discontented and 
bitter, easily offended and without interest in their work. 
Their attitude and complaint increases the discontent of 
their fellows who have little ability, and probably could 
not rise in the world if they might. And, above all, both 
the disappointed and the incompetents are alike ignorant 
of domestic service in nearly all its branches, and in this 
respect are a great contrast to the older set of Negro 
servants. 

Under such circumstances the first far-sighted movement 
would have been to open such avenues of work and 
employment to young Negroes that only those best fitted 
for domestic work would enter service. Of course this is 
difficult to do even for the whites, and yet it is still the 
boast of America that, within certain limits, talent can 
choose the best calling for its exercise. Not so with Negro 
youth. On the contrary, the field for exercising their talent 
and ambition is, broadly speaking, confined to the dining 
room, kitchen and street. If nowcompetition had drained 
off the talented and aspiring into other avenues, and eased 
the competition in this one vocation, then there would 
have been room for a second movement, namely, for training 
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schools, which would fit the mass of Negro and white 
domestic servants for their complicated and important 
duties. Such a twin movement—the diversification of 
Negro industry and the serious training of domestic ser- 
vants—would do two things: it would take the ban from 
the calling of domestic service by ceasing to make “Negro” 
and “servant”? synonymous terms. This would make it 
possible for both whites and blacks to enter more freely into 
service without a fatal and disheartening loss of self- 
respect ; secondly, it would furnish trained servants—a sad 
necessity to-day, as any housekeeper can testify. 

Such a movement did not, however, take place, but, on 
the contrary, another movement. English trained ser- 
vants, the more docile Swedes and better paid white ser- 
vants were brought in to displace Negro servants. One 
has but to notice the coachmen on the driveways, or the 
butlers on Rittenhouse Square, or the nursemaids in Fair- 
mount Park, to see how largely white servants have dis- 
placed Negroes. How hasthis displacement been brought 
about? First, by getting better trained and more willing 
servants ; secondly, by paying servants higher wages. The 
Swedish and American servants, in most cases, know more 
of domestic service than the post-bellum generation of 
Negroes, and certainly as a class they are far more recon- 
ciled to their lot. In the higher branches of domestic ser- 
vice—cooks, butlers and coachmen—the process has been 
to substitute a man at $50 to $75 a month for one at $30 
to $40, and naturally again the result has been gratifying, 
because a better class of men are attracted by the wages ; 
thus the waiters at the new large hotels are not merely 
white, but better paid,and undoubtedly ought to render bet- 
ter service. In these ways without doubt domestic service 
has in some respects improved in the city by a partial substi- 
tution of better trained, better paid and more contented white 
servants for poorly trained, discontented, and in the case 
of waiters, butlers and coachmen, poorly paid Negroes. 
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Moreover, the substitution has not met with active opposi- 
tion or economic resistance on the part of the Negroes, 
because fully one-half of those in domestic service would 
be only too glad to get other work of any kind. 

What now has been the result of these economic changes ? 
The result has undoubtedly been the increase of crime, pau- 
perism and idleness among Negroes : because while they are 
being to some extent displaced as servants, no correspond- 
ing opening for employment in other lines has been made. 
How long can such a process continue? How long cana 
community pursue such a contradictory economic policy— 
first confining a large portion of its population to a pursuit 
which public opinion persists in looking down upon; then 
displacing them even there by better trained and better paid 
competitors. Manifestly such a course is bound to make 
that portion of the community a burden on the public; to 
debauch its women, pauperize its men, and ruin its homes ; 
it makes the one central question of the Seventh Ward, 
not imperative social betterments, raising of the standard 
of home life, taking advantage of the civilizing institutions 
of the great city—on the contrary, it makes it a sheer 
question of bread and butter and the maintenance of a 
standard of living above that of the Virginia plantation. 

Nor has the whole group failed in every case to answer 
this question: the foregoing statistics show how, slowly and 
under many discouragements, diversification of employ- 
ments is taking place among the black population. ‘This, 
however, is the brighter side and represents the efforts of 
that determined class among all people that surmount 
eventually nearly all obstacles. The spirit of the age 
however looks to-day not to the best and most energetic, 
but to those on the edge, those who will become effect- 
ive members of society only when properly encouraged. ‘The 
great mass of the Negroes naturally belong to this class and 
when we turn to the darker side of the picture and study 
the disease, poverty and crime of the Negro population, 
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then we realize that the question of employment for 
Negroes is the most pressing of the day and that the starting 
point is domestic service which still remains their peculiar 
province. First then as before said the object of social 
reform should be so to diversify Negro employments as to 
afford proper escape from menial employment for the 
talented few, and so as to allow the mass some choice in 
their lifework: this would be not only for the sake of 
Negro development, but for the sake of a great human 
industry which must continue to suffer as long as the odium 
of race is added to a disposition to look down upon the 
employment under any circumstances ; the next movement 
ought to be to train servants—not toward servility and toady- 
ing, but in problems of health and hygiene, in proper clean- 
ing and cooking, and in matters of etiquette and good form. 
To this must be added such arousing of the public con- 
science as shall lead people to recognize more keenly than 
now the responsibility of the family toward its servants—to 
remember that they are constituent members of the family 
group and as such have rights and privileges as well as 
duties. ‘To-day in Philadelphia the tendency is the other 
way. ‘Thousands of servants no longer lodge where they 
work but are free at night to wander at will, to hire lodg- 
ings in suspicious houses, to consort with paramours, and 
thus to bring moral and physical disease to their place of 
work. A reform is imperatively needed, and here, as in most 
of the Negro problems, a proper reform will benefit white 
and black alike—the employer as well as the employed. 
24. History of the Occupations of Negroes.—There 
early arose in the colony of Pennsylvania the custom of 
hiring out slaves, especially mechanics and skilled work- 
men. ‘This very soon roused the ire of the free white 
workmen, and in 1708 and 1722 we find them petitioning 
the legislature against the practice, and receiving some 
encouragement therefrom. As long, however, as an in- 
fluential class of slaveholders had a direct financial interest 
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in black mechanics they saw to it that neither law nor 
prejudice hindered Negroes from working. ‘Thus before 
and after the Revolution there were mechanics as well as 
servants among the Negroes. ‘The proportion of servants, 
however, was naturally very large. We have no figures 
until 1820, when of the 7582 Negroes in the city, 2585 or 34 
per cent were servants ; in 1840, 27 per cent were servants. 
Some of these servants represented families, so that the 
proportion of those dependent on domestic service was 
larger even than the percentage indicated. In 1896 in the 
Seventh Ward the per cent of servants, using the same 
method of computation was 27.3 per cent. 

Of those not servants, the Negroes themselves declared 
in 1832, that “notwithstanding the difficulty of getting 
places for our sons as apprentices to learn mechanical 
trades, owing to the prejudices with which we have to con- 
tend, there are between four and five hundred people of color 
in the city and suburbs who follow mechanical employ- 
ments.” In 1838 the investigator of the Abolition Society 
found 997 of the 17,500 Negroes in the county who had 
learned trades, although only a part of these (perhaps 350) 
actually worked at their trades at that time. ‘The rest, out- 
side the servants and men with trades, were manual 
laborers. Many of these mechanics were afterward driven 
from the city by the mobs. 

In 1848 another study of the Negroes found the distribu- 
tion of the Negroes as follows: 

Of 3358 men, twenty-one years of age and over: 


WaDOLers wrist misc 8} se MR eetas fenvennegne Eerste ies 1581 
‘Waiterscooks*cte.4 9.0". 4 Yt Remee cetewe eee 557 
MM GCha ni CSAs Me wieu \1%-yco)euied ol Caner ee tat ane ae ue e250 
CoachimenMicarters etc. 20. ier cme ala cane me 276 
Satlors# CLCl meee carole Ue scene <0. ‘rote eee ene 240 
Shopkeépers,/traders, ete. oe. (2. OV. ere 166 
BarbersaGaseron etree witeeedi<o ache tig fe) eee sp) ees 156 
Various ioceapetious ft. lass 4s. cee oe 96 
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Of 4249 women, twenty-one years and over there were: 


WMASHETWODIEN semaine eae rie” se lait ticae ol a8 abr eues 1970 
SEA IStTeSSES PMI, es Rete Renn eee re 486 
Day WOT KCTS a emcee tee aeR SS Lata Oto oN ea a) ce a 786 
Nitta CS meee dean Vea a cmesig yet cee ey ks york, 213 
ETOLGE WI VCS Mime lee LL a a aha iciee ‘of 04-6 Jane 290 
MEeyantan Livinoat DOWE racy. vie eosusathccines /a hs 156 
OO RS antrener me ties oe) ce RAS are atl oss re Bot 3,6 ity fak 
Set CR Claman at Magee nae Fe Pat eats patel oy, 103 
VATIONS OCCINALIONS soi chin ate co MEbsi ae) a. 2k ae) 9 22 72 

4249 


Of both sexes five to twenty years of age there were: 


EOD LM CNULTet Mar ie ake i Gols oe hha 6-30 coh ae ele ens 1940 
KOOTENAY 6 ho eo bE de Bs B Bea oe 1200 
PN EASUGIEOKS? 5 Up a ous agit Ae Bante aan megane, a ee 484 
PRS Oa) SY on Bea ak ee ey 33 
Biot eI Orat: OME me ie te aire 14 tain warss 274 
SEEN erekd as pata, Be eee BOPP E Steen cot eae eens ee nee 354 
Wa OLCESt Merman nen caren MN mt Men rE iets ster «far cig = cht 253 
eS MRCP EE Rear chee Ncire cc WE Rs atid a9 Tuas Cate Vg oe 7 12 
ROLLCTS Min tote a msg epinl ticks Idan ec hats 1) degen els Sqyee) Sean 18 
DAE CTILICES mae ede a a ePM aria A vel toss ites" ay ay gla ata ee 230 

4798 


Besides these there were in white families 3716 servants. 

Just how accurate the statistics of 1847 were it is now 
difficult to say, probably there was some exaggeration from 
the well-meant effort of the friends of the Negro to show 
the best side. Nevertheless it seems as though the diver- 
sity of employments at this time was considerable, although 
of course under such heads as “shop keepers and traders ” 
street stands more often than stores were meant. 

In 1856 the inquiry appears to have been more exhaus- 
tive and careful, and the number of Negroes with trades 
had increased to 1637—including barbers and dressmakers. 
Even here, however, some uncertainty enters, for ‘less than 
two-thirds of those who have trades follow them. A few 
of the remainder pursue other avocations from choice, but 
the greater number are compelled to abandon their trades 
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on account of the unrelenting prejudice against their 
color.” ‘The following table gives these returns: 
OCCUPATION OF PHILADELPHIA NEGROES, 1856. 
Mechanical Trades. 


Dressmakers 210 sl cai ee SW e's Ye sree eee 588 
Barbers {ues he vapwcckieyh coke Some MPN ee Oak ” Parig's uke Penis 248 
Shoemakersy cn: ier ee ee eer a II2 
Shirt and dressmakers sane ue mer: Msi (re steak ct 70 
Brickinakers 5% 26, 0.0 ue OR seis O's es hy 53 
Carpenters ste. mt ped sane Man nE IE Sep ens Acne 49 
Milliners and dressmakers fey s sis Ups? «a ee 45 
DATlOts vy secsign ac ke ao oa ES PYG a fe vas, eile 49 
‘Tanners and \currierst sae pe gee eeea nel ch fos acces 24 
Blacksmiths"... ip ee eects oe kee 22 
Cabinetmakers i) oo. cates isis + at eile mle 20 
Weavers ti) 2.02) Scum Meera Sade! | ool cls Perteleg 16 
Pastry cooks ftv / esp seemed ren os vs) sete nee 10 
Plasterers’: (s:) Jon aeaee mem me A ote at gg aes sate 14 
Sallmakersisys9 Meni ieeaemeemiei iat ahecs) say's an Sanches 12 
113 other trades with one to nineineach ...... 305 

1637 


In the light of such historical testimony it seems certain 
that the industrial condition of the Negro in the last cen- 
tury has undergone great vicissitudes, although it is difficult 
sometimes to trace them. A diagram something like this 
would possibly best represent the historical development 
for a century: 


1790 1800 ~— 1810 “1820 1830 ©1840 )3=s «1850S ss«1860—Sss«1870'=Ss«(880_~—Os:« 890 


Such a diagram must of course be based largely upon 
conjecture, but it represents as nearly as the data allow 
the proportionate—not the absolute—extent to which the 
Negroes of the city are represented in certain pursuits. 
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In the half century 1840 to 1890 the proportion of 
Negroes who are domestic servants has not greatly changed ; 
the mass of the remainder are still laborers; their oppor- 
tunities for employment have been restricted by three 
causes : competition, industrial change, color prejudice. 
The competition has come in later years from the phenom- 
enal growth of cities and the consequent hardening of 
conditions of life: the Negro has especially felt this change 
because of all the elements of our urban population he is 
least prepared by previous training for rough, keen compe- 
tition ; the industrial changes since and just before the 
emancipation of the slaves have had a great influence on 
their development, to which little notice has hitherto been 
given. In the industrial history of nations the change 
from agriculture to manufacturing and trade has been a 
long, delicate process: first came house industries—spin- 
ning and weaving and the like; then the market with its 
simple processes of barter and sale; then the permanent 
stall or shop, and at last the small retail store. In our day 
this small retail store is in process of evolution to some- 
thing larger and more comprehensive. When we look at 
this development and see how suddenly the American city 
Negro has been snatched from agriculture to the centres of 
trade and manufactures, it should not surprise us to learn 
that he has not as yet succeeded in finding a permanent place 
in that vast system of industrial co-operation. Apart from 
all questions of race, his problem in this respect is greater 
than the problem of the white country boy or the European 
peasant immigrant, because his previous industrial condition 
was worse than theirs and less calculated to develop the 
power of self-adjustment, self-reliance and co-operation. 
All these considerations are further complicated by the fact 
that the industrial condition of the Negro cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the great fact of race prejudice—indefi- 
nite and shadowy as that phrase may be. It is certain 
that, while industrial co-operation among the groups of a 
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great city population is very difficult under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, that here it is reridered more difficult and in 
some respects almost impossible by the fact that nineteen- 
twentieths of the population have in many cases refused 
to co-operate with the other twentieth, even when the 
co-operation means life to the latterand great advantage to 
the former. In other words, one of the great postulates of 
the science of economics—that men will seek their 
economic advantage—is in this case untrue, because in many 
cases men will not do this if it involves association, even 
ina casual and business way, with Negroes. And this 
fact must be taken account of in all judgments as to the 
Negro’s economic progress. 


CS SMBS DARN 
THE HEALTH OF NEGROES. 


25. The Interpretation of Statistics —The character- 
istic signs which usually accompany a low civilization are 
a high birth rate and a high death rate; or, in other 
words, early marriages and neglect of the laws of physical 
health. ‘This fact, which has often been illustrated by sta- 
tistical research, has not yet been fully apprehended by 
the general public because they have long been used to 
hearing more or less true tales of the remarkable health 
and longevity of barbarous peoples. For this reason the 
recent statistical research which reveals the large death rate 
among American Negroes is open to very general misappre- 
hension. It is a remarkable phenomenon which throws 
much light on the Negro problems and suggests some 
obvious solutions. On the other hand, it does not prove, 
as most seem to think, a vast recent change in the con- 
dition of the Negro. Reliable data as to the physical 
health of the Negro in slavery are entirely wanting ; and 
yet, judging from the horrors of the middle passage, the 
decimation on the West Indian plantations, and the bad 
sanitary condition of the Negro quarters on most Southern 
plantations, there must have been an immense death rate 
among slaves, notwithstanding all reports as to endur- 
ance, physical strength and phenomenal longevity. Just 
how emancipation has affected this death rate is not clear; 
the rush to cities, where the surroundings are unhealthful, 
has had a bad effect, although this migration on a large 
scale is so recent that its full effect is not yet apparent ; on 
the other hand, the better care of children and improvement 
in home life has also had some favorable effect. On the 
whole, then, we must remember that reliable statistics as 
to Negro health are but recent in date and that as yet no 
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important conclusions can-be arrived at as to historic 
changes or tendencies. One thing we must of course 
expect to find, and that is a much higher death rate at 
present among Negroes than among whites: this is one 
measure of the difference in their social advancement. They 
have inthe past lived under vastly different conditions and 
they still live under different conditions: to assume that, 
in discussing the inhabitants of Philadelphia, one is dis- 
cussing people living under the same conditions of life, is 
to assume what is nottrue. Broadly speaking, the Negroes 
as a class dwell in the most unhealthful parts of the city 
and in the worst houses in those parts; which is of course 
simply saying that the part of the population having a 
large degree of poverty, ignorance and general social 
degradation is usually to be found in the worst portions of 
our great cities. 
Therefore, #h considering the health statistics of the 
Negroes, we seek first to know their absolute condition, 
rather than their relative status; we want to know what 
their death rate is, how it has varied and is varying and 
what its tendencies seem to be; with these facts fixed we 
must then ask, What is the meaning of a death rate like 
that of the Negroes of Philadelphia? Is it, compared with 
with other races, large, moderate or small; and in the case 
of nations or groups with similar death rates, What has 
been the tendency and outcome? Finally, we must com- 
pare the death rate of the Negroes with that of the com- 
munities in which they live and thus roughly measure the 
social difference between these neighboring groups; we 
must endeavor also to eliminate, so far as possible, from the 
problem disturbing elements which would make a differ- 
ence in health among people of the same social advance- 
ment. Only in this way can we intelligently interpret 
statistics of Negro health. 

Here, too, we have to remember that the collection of 
statistics, even in Philadelphia, is by no means perfect. 
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The death returns are to be relied upon, but the returns of 
births are wide of the true condition ; the statistics of causes 
of death are also faulty. 

26. The Statistics of the City.—The mortality of 
Negroes in Philadelphia, according to the best reports, has 
been as follows :' 


Average Annual 


Date. Deaths per 1000 
Negroes. 
Cine TESCO Sey ae ore eee ee Ritu te eee 47.6 
SS ONO AOU at Mr spmmieter altin ahs iat ci oo. gla. 's ie Arieky be 32.5 
idsten biel) iy. Bon =n oy ude Oe ee Oar Senin! Beoi co erate ab B1L25% 
PSOE OO. ea incary vas td toh ha oR uel yelp edu oh vans 28.02T 


* Including still-births ; excluding still-births, 29.52. 
+ Including still-births and assuming the average Negro population, 1891-1896, at 
the low figure of 41,500.2. For this period, excluding still-births, 25.41. 


The average annual death rate, 1884 to 1890, in the 
wards having over 1000 Negro inhabitants, was as follows: 


|Death Rate per 

Negro Ioco, excluding 

Ward. Population. Still-births, 
1884-90 
Otuethimeemrpir valet. '. Be ar, 3h re Par eee 2,573 43.38 
JENBERGY 6. 3. 1B 5) dS dey eto ach is cette anor an 2,335 48.46 
SC VCTIC mee ietU ee eh ges ss pws eet ay Route 8,861 30.54 
PULL fa Gotan wn Abe, oe en eee ee te 3,011 29.25 
HeOUntCCT LL Sees me mhGaete) eters) ne ss sees 1,379 22.38 
FCCC Lamar te sola Wap eal ene cides can ets ys 1,751 20.18 
Teles oe as oe Recs eee beatae 1433 18.64 
Mawenty-secOnd. ". .).- 8 6 6 fc GS ae 1,798 15.91 
PmeMUUeL ITE Wo. eh os) te ae Gon K hha eee 1,026 18.67 
Twenty-sixth ..... Sing ais. Ben At Tag is 18.15 
{peed | 5 a 4h a 8 4 RA AE RES > 2OT 39.86 
pemee iit Pettit) fcc es a5, js. cay we Senha eee 1,476 19.09 
UIE CISC ete ere, Wycuts\ to iatiste sot os it aan 1,789 21.74 
Twenty-fourth and Thirty-fourth ..... : 2,003 B5.1t 
Cityom mcrae nk ctu ek oe: 39,371 29.52 


1 The earlier figures are from Dr. Emerson’s reports, in the ‘‘Condition,”’ 
etc., of the Negro, 1838, and from the pamphlet, ‘‘ Health of Convicts.” 
All the tables, 1884 to 1890, are from Dr. John Billings’ report in the 
Eleventh Census. Later reports are compiled from the City Health 
Reports, 1890 to 1896. 

2This figure is conjectural, as the real Negro population is unknown. 
Estimated according to the rate of increase from 1880 to 1890, the aver- 
age annual population would have been 42,229; I think this is too high, 
as the rate of increase has been lower in this decade. 
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Separating the deaths by the sex of the deceased, we 
have: 


Total death rate of Negroes, 1890, (still-births 


PCUULCC Mace ay Ria. Wisin -+ faite ity be 32.42 per 1000. 
For Néproimales fo, 6) cir ws Nee eet @ 30102 * 
For Negro feinales’ 1). 5 0. 2 = 2. Busthegh ta Geetelyen is 


Separating by age, we have: 


Total death rate, 18go ‘still-births included) 


ALL APES tee mel uthe) rae cuelea Sra 2.4 2) Der OOG: 
Undervitteen Mire socmtib lesa. tf ead mame eee 69.24 if 
FLteem tO TWENTY ye Feats cate ae RA py Bic eon oe 
Fbwentyato: tyweliiy=t vice mnr aren cee meinen 14.50 Ss 
Twenty-five to thirty-five .-.--...... 15.21 i 
‘Lhirty-tive OstOnvy< tly Can meme cunenns eee mares 17.16 a 
IROLEY=fVe tOMiityetiy Gras emit none meme 29.41 Be 
Pitty-fiverto sixty-two wee, scents lanen ae 40.09 RS 
Sixty-five and over en cee ee le eee aL O:AG os 


“The large infant mortality is shown by the average 
annual rate of 171.44 (including still-births), for children 
under five years of age, during the years 1884 to 1890. 
These statistics are very instructive. Compared with 
modern nations the death rate of Philadelphia Negroes is 
high, but not extraordinarily so: Hungary (33.7), Austria, 
(30.6), and Italy (28.6), had in the years 1871-90 a larger 
average than the Negroes in 1891-96, and some of these 
lands surpass the rate of 1884-90. Many things com- 
bine to cause the high Negro death rate: poor heredity, 
neglect of infants, bad dwellings and poor food. On the 
other hand the age classification of city Negroes with its 
excess of females and of young people of twenty to thirty- 
five years of age, must serve to keep the death rate lower 
than its rate would be under normal circumstances. The in- 
fluence of bad sanitary surroundings is strikingly illustrated 
in the enormous death rate of the Fifth Ward—the worst 
egro slum in the city, and the worst part of the city in 
pect to sanitation. On the other hand the low death 
te of the Thirtieth Ward illustrates the influences of 
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good houses and clean streets in a district where the better 
class of Negroes have recently migrated. 

The marked excess of the male death rate points to a 
great difference in the social condition of the sexes in the 
city, as it far exceeds the ordinary disparity ; as, ¢. g., in 
Germany where the rates are, males 28.6, females 25.3.° 
The young girls who come to the city have practically 
no chance for work except domestic service. This 
branch of work, however, has the great advantage of being 
healthful; the servant has usually a good dwelling, good 
food and proper clothing. The boy, on the contrary, 
usually has to live ina bad part of the city, on poorly pre- 
pared or irregular food and is more exposed to the weather. 
Moreover, his chances of securing any work at all are much 
smaller than the girls’. Consequently the female death 
rate is but 81 per cent of the male rate. 

When we turn to the statistics of death according to age, 
we immediately see that, as is usual in such cases, the high 
death rate is caused by an excessive infant mortality, which 
ranks very high compared with other groups. 

The chief diseases to which Negroes fall victims are :* 


; Death 
Disease. cae a 
BeeeremE TICLOU geet it a gece ein. UR aie as oe sg 532.52 
Diseases of the nervous system........ : 388.86 
PAE GETCHILD OF Syst fu nr nana Gb each a. (ev aca eles ne 356.67 
hieerieisease and dropsy: os... . come ewe 257.59 
SieubE oie dats’) os be Fe gees Lone oc a rmory FX ey to. tear 203.10 
Dire MCOLHSCASES. GON rat 5 wie a hums cdtice HO 193.19 
Diseases of the urinary organs .......... ea 75 
PLCOMLGICS ATA ANI UTIES Mice ys t s Paee te ede 99.07 
PE IRON IOVEE 8.92 4s Sos) Boe an fs), eee Stee al 91.64 


For the period, 1891-1896, the average annual rate was 
as follows: 


8’This and other comparisons are mostly taken from Mayo-Smith, 
“Statistics and Sociology.” 
‘For death-rate, 1884-1890, Cf. below, p. 159. 
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Disease. cree prmet ra 
Consutn ptiott) ie cates Ae rn Bl cei ip ahs 426.50 
Diseases of the nervous system.) 22. &.. <0.) 2 307.63, 
Pneumonia \ 7; oc ee ee eee Mc eae ts Ne che) al. 290.76 
Heart 'dis¢ase and: dropey gr eee es esse 172.69 
Still and ‘premature Dirthse. any eee ees ines GA 210.12 
Lyphoid fever. (. cee Bree eae Valls a 44.98 


The strikingly excessive rate here is that of consump- 
tion, which is the most fatal disease for Negroes. Bad ven- 
tilation, lack of outdoor life for women and children, poor 
protection against dampness and cold are undoubtedly the 
chief causes of this excessive death rate. To this must be 
added some hereditary predisposition, the influence of 
climate, and the lack of nearly all measures to prevent the 
spread of the disease. 

We find thus a group of people with a high, but not 
unusual death rate, which rate has been gradually decreas- 
ing, if statistics are reliable, for seventy-five years. This 
death rate is due principally to infantile mortality and 
consumption, and these are caused chiefly by conditions of 
life and poor hereditary physique. 

How now does this group compare with the condition of 
the mass of the community with which it comes in daily 
contact? Comparing the death rates of whites and 
Negroes, we have: 


Date. Whites. Negroes. 
1820-1530 pe aeeeeton Merrit ons re) Le ih sayis ees Aree 47.6 
1S 20=1OAO mM nemesis Peas hs ists eae ae 22a, 32.5 
1884-1890 Mae ene “oe 8 ae) 22.69 31.25 « 
TSQTATSOGT geet Reha ery hs) a yo Pe ga 21.20} 25.412 


* Including still-births. 

+ Excluding still-births. 

t Assuming white population, 1891-96, has increased in the same ratio as 1880-90, and 
that it averaged 1,066,985 in these years. 

¢ Assuming that the mean Negro population was 41,500. 


This shows a considerable difference in death rates, 
amounting to nearly 10 per cent in 1884-1890, and to 4 
per cent by the estimated rates of 1891-1896. If the 
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estimate of population on which the latter rate is based is 
correct, then the difference in death rate is not larger than 
would be expected from different conditions of life.” 

The absolute number of deaths (excluding still-births) 
has been as follows : 


Year. Whites. Negroes. 
Sh ot gt aaa at ae Me te ee ee aE 22,384 983 
LOC Deets Uae Mone LNs odo es Phaed sae Slee ere 23,233 1,072 
AR ale eek Ge ety: ah Volts Popo 2s 22,621 1,034 
SOAs & <1. a) 6 TOS ae hacer ace eect rae 21,960 1,030 
USO: (oh So) As PaO eto Gh ic ton tose See 22,645 I,I51 
ise \oie” ee) owane 1 AS Copa er Ma eae 22,903 | 1,079 


Comparing the death rate by wards we have this table: 


POPULATION AND DEATH RATE, PHILADELPHIA, 1884-90. 


. Death Rate 

ne Population, 0. | eee eats BEY ome 

White. Colored. White. Colored. 

Oks 9 a 53,057 794 22.08 33:07 
2 Va str 31,016 522 23.93 24.21 
dBinttel 5 eee eee eS ay 19,043 861 23.91 Bie 7 I 
ieoyenddal) ea eee ere hie t 17,792 Pasty fe. 29.98 43.38 
ESCOLA Wose tse Mer ars bt 14,619 2,335 25.67 48.46 
Sibsda)! aG Atos Feat aa peers means 8,574 125 24.30 49.77 
LoL le OF ee oe : ORL 8,861 24.30 30.54 
BISOIA Loe i. ss one 13,940 | 3,011 24.26 29.25 
INCH eae. oh) 4 a eee es 9,284 497 25.40 22.32 
ov Tye Sige ne ay re 20,495 798 19.88 14.51 
Rerowettelr hae of LO). a; 12,931 II 28.3I | 500.00 
BLEWeltthton ase sc us se hast 13,821 338 21.57 44.85 


5 The official figures of the Board of Health give no estimate of the 
Negro death-rate alone. They give the following death rate for the city 
including both whites and blacks, and excluding still-births: 


Year. Total Number Death-rate per 1000 
of Deaths. of Population. 
fale) Merde ee te Py Re era ee pis eee OF 21.85 
idee Oey a ARR ae ee ae . « 24,305 22.25 
TOO See ete ete ae es 235055 21.20 
“ote Pe Pn a pate Rad Me a Pea 22,680 19.90 
Ae yuk Gu Me ee ai Cn | chiens 23,796 20.44 
LOQOR mage cet nar ia Sate yes eh one, 23,982 Props ity/ 


Average death-rate forthe six years, 20.97; by my calculation, the 
rate for the whole population would be 21.63. 
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POPULATION AND DEATH RATE, 1884-90—Continued. 


4 Death Rate per Icoo, 

Wards. EOpuee On, Xe. excluding Still-births. 

White. Colored. White. Colored. 

Thirteenth oy, eae ene 17,362 539 20.67 28.76 
Fourteenth yay. eal ae meee es 19,339 1,379 21.47 22.38 
Fifteenth wees) ae eee 50,954 1,751 20.08 20.18 
Sixteenth@ty.s aera 16,973 104 28.04 46.38 
Seventeenth tc. a1- sn see emeauee 19,412 I24 28.89 64.95 
ig hteenth ses. cere eee ene 29,142 I 24.42 90.91 
INpbels eM Ss Go bE 55,249 275 22.73 51.33 
‘Twentieth: <7 ()*. dass ose ask ogeret. 335 20.77 18.64 
Ala Kmmyersbane NG oh a i oo < 26,800 93 19.45 56.78 
AWelity-ScCOnNd ian. aan nmnenne 43,512 1,798 7077 15.91 
siwenty-coird tom saee ernie? 34,255 1,026 18.50 18.67 
went y=fOUrch wean ieee 41,600 930 17.95 35.11 
ASP ome Bo Ge ae ot 35,677 260 24.29 23.33 
ei wenity-Six tile wct eit onreiimne 60,722 1,375 19.48 18.15 
Twenty-seventh ...... 30,712 2,077 31.91 39.86 
wenty-elol th ge mene 45,727 644 15.56 15.96 
Swe nity =t10 these meee 53,261 1,476 20.19 19.09 
Thirtieth esac. sie ceeue aoe 28,808 1,789 DEL? 21.74 
Chirty-first cape eee ee 32,944 16 21.46 57.47 
Thirty-second i eee 29,662 382 14.61 13.66 
Dibitty- third ee eee ee 32,975 190 13.07 18.63 

Thirty=fourtle sys en ee 22,628 1,073 = * 

Whole citys mie me eenlneltOOO1590 1 30\375 21.54 29.52 


* Death rate included in that of the Twenty-fourth ward. 


From this table we may make some interesting compari- 
sons ; take first the worst wards: 


Ward. Whites. Negroes.* 
1gvojbba day’. hey aiipta nye ee | 6 eee oe Cs eae ek 29.98 43.38 
Hitth eee Peete ieeek Vek eae a) tes Se ahr fr 25 67 48.46 
Seventh sareeaetits voll cat orbs iene Mey ae 24.30 30.54 
Jmehedsieh. 6) oh AR ee oT a ecadiae 24.26 29.25 


* Total Negro population, 16,780. 


In all these wards there is a large Negro population com- 
prising a considerable per cent of new immigrants ; and 
these wards contain the worst slum districts and most un- 
sanitary dwellings of the city. However, there are in 
these same wards peculiar circumstances which decrease 
the death rate of the whites: First, in the Fourth and 
Fifth wards a large number of foreign immigrants whose 
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death rate, on account of the absence of old people and 
children, is small; and of Jews whose death rate is, on 
account of their fine family life, also small; secondly, inthe 
Seventh and Eighth wards there are, as all Philadelphians 
know, large sections inhabited by the best people of the 
city, with a death rate below the average. 

Taking another set of wards, we have: 


Ward. Whites. | Negroes.* 
eS SS Se ee ee bee | 
| 

ourteenther cy pmem cursus rolicues. col nos pees, tenn 21.47 22.38 

ENttcenthe ry esa tere e e, si : Baton fs 20.08 | 20.18 

MMTETIESSORLUM ea ihe lel Wan coh te. ae we 19.48 | 18.15 

pUwverity-Severthin: iris) ops! ele lem (ttle ; pox) 39.86 

AMebbaatedel ls ey ogi 32 5 SEPA ee AO ee 222m 21.74 


* Total Negro population, 8,371. 


Here we have quite a different tale. These are the 
wards where the best Negro families have been renting 
and buying homes in the last ten years, in order to escape 
from the crowded down town wards. The Thirtieth and 
Twenty-sixth wards are the best sections; the statistics of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth wards show the same thing 
although their validity is somewhat vitiated by the large 
number of Negro servants there in the prime of life. 

A last set of wards is as follows : 


Ward. | Whites. Negroes.* 
BRVETICICEIIY, ee eitest os bad see mee Rare. 2° 20.77 18.64 
Blivonty-SeCONG Mrcmt) eal pio tech seuec remem nal Weg 15.91 
BIRCVeTICYcUUIT Om eutomctp ainsee nines Roy ate deel et feces 18 50 18.67 
TNS EGA Nie Se oe A a Geta 15.56 15.96 
ven v=tliGtits gerne omer hst.. tins oc asy scenes 20.19 19.09 


* Total Negro population, 6,277. 


In most of these some exceptional circumstances make 
the Negro death rate abnormally low. Generally this 
arises from the fact that these are white residential wards 
and the Negro population is largely composed of servants. 
These, as has been before noted, have a small death rate 
because of their ages, and then too, when they are sick 
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they go home to diein the Seventh Ward, or to the hos- 
pitals in the T'wenty-seventh and other wards. 

These tables would seem to adduce considerable proof 
that the Negro death rate is largely a matter of condition 
of living. 

When we look at the comparative deaths of the races, 
by sex, we see that the forces operating among Negroes to 
make a disparity between the death rates of men and 
women are largely absent among the whites. 


Sex. White. Negro. Total. 
MAG At Pan seer Mio gk ae hols Geol SEAR IOD 36.02 24.30 
Henidl cue meaner Sess ee OMY ic 20.79 29.23 21.12 


(1890, including still-births. ) 


The age structure reveals partially the character of the 
great differences in death rate between the races. (See 
page 157.) 


DEATH RATE OF PHILADELPHIA BY AGE PERIODS, FOR 1890. 
——- RATE PER 1009 —— 
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DEATH RATE IN PHILADELPHIA, 1890, BY EIGHT AGE PERIODS. 

4 | eo} eis | we] 8 lie) we Bs 

=U }]UW a r.) Se) + w al 

ra 4B/EP) oT Rk] o | a] oe] 8] 6 
‘Lotal.whiteS () cncuce arenes 22.28 | 34.89 | 6.17| 8.81 | 10.85 | 13.60 | 18.98 | 31.56 | 88.88 
Total male whites ...... 23.85 | 37.22 | 6.49 | 10.12 | 11.28 | 15.30 | 20.85 | 36.44 | 93-51 
Total female whites ..... 20.79 | 32.51 | 5-89] 7.64} 10.43 | II.gI | 17.20 | 27.42] 85.35 
TotaluNegroes) cies) ene) ne 32 42 | 69.24 | 13.61 | 14.50 | 15.21 | 17.16 | 29-41 | 40.09 | 116 49 
Total male Negroes ..... 36.02 | 75.81 | 15.01 | 19.75 | 14.12 20.52 | 33.67 | 47-70 | 155.26 
Total female Negroes... . . | 29.23 | 63.12 | 12.66 | 10.46 | 16.24 | 13.55 25.48 | 34.57 | 96.47 
Nativelwhitesssn-ye- eee 22,80 | 36.84 | 6.20| 8.64 | 10.74 | 12.55 | 17.85 | 29.61 | 89.23 
Native white males ..... 24.43 | 39.37 | 6.34] 9 65 | 10.95 | 13.73| 19.44 | 34.04} 98.66 
Native white females . . . .| 21.25 | 34.251 6.071 7.70 | 10.55 | 11.43 | 16.35 | 25-82 | 82.78 
For children under five, including still-births, we find 


these average annual death rates, 1884-1890: 


Race. City. Seventh Ward. 
Native white Mise e Gr caacnhs scare baneee cas: 94.00 III.04 
Negro . PAU RUE Arh Sate al Be Re ayia Res aes ot We ON are 171.44 88.82 
Total population . PAM GT cig Re One eas Si 94.79 132.63 


Nothing shows more plainly the poor home life of the 
Negroes than these figures. A comparison of the differ- 
ences in death rate from various diseases will complete the 


picture : 


DEATH RATE PER 100,000 FROM SPECIFIED DISEASES, 1890. 


For Whole City. 


Disease. Negro. White. 
CONSUID DULOM ates tet’ tela a! hela) <1 pet an neers 532.52 269.42 
peoKoubotopabesy 5 in WB io ee oO Beep ey Al < 356.67 180.31 
Diarrheal diseases... . aie at seeitne 193.19 151.40 
Diseases of the nervous system Sheek Mga tone ms 388.86 302.01 
Diphtheria and croup .......+++> 44.58 82.06 
Diseases of the urinary system Aer Preacher 133.75 60 8 
Heart disease and dropsy .....-... 257.59 157.16 
Cancer and stim orga mer neem ote ema oatcriie 37.15 56.63 
Disease ofthedliverieemremcmm= tei alanis ure 12.38 27.52 
Malarialifeversoarcmemtcn eae teiieiie ether mcd ae te tire 7.43 5.66 
‘Typhoid! fevercinnw. ieaietcemtstrelent= enter a. aie 91.64 72.82 
Still-births)/s/.yie We snirs sie te ath as ate eh 203.10 135.61 
Suicides... meade epeena) 4x uait 3-20 12.99 
Other accidents and i injuries ey Dard yy arenes oe 99.07 78.78 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL DEATH RATE OF PHILADELPHIA, 18384-1890, PER 
EACH 100,000 OF POPULATION. 


For Specified Diseases. 


Whites. 
Causes. Total. =n pat Negro. 
Total. | Native. Foreign. 
Allecavisesns. ante 2302.43) | 2260, 19) | 2562.35 |) 1470:26 | 3124.81 
Scarlet fever .... 26.18 26.86 35-84 2.39 9.82 
Typhoid fever. .-. . 69.35 69.65 73.10 60.25 62.31 
Malarial fever. .9. . 720 7.19 8.22 4.37 7.68 
Duputheria .. 2... 50.48 51.48 69.30 2.92 26.46 
ELODIE pane ene Se bs 47.82 49.03 66.41 1.66 18.78 
Diarrheal diseases. . 156.11 155.30 196.16 43.94 195.40 
Consumption =). 297.87 287.06 299.29 253.72 557-36 
Pneumonia 2... 164.17 158.77 174.79 1s aya ea 293.62 
IMIGASLES tan. st 65:2 a4+ 10.67 10.67 14.37 .60 10.67 
Whooping-cough . . 11439 10.69 14.52 27 28.17 
Cancer and tumor. . 54.73 55-17 48.15 74.30 44.38 
Heart disease and 
CLECDS Ye are eem © 146.27 142.10 37.44 154.83 246.25 
Childbirth and puer- 
peral diseases. . . 10,06 9.98 9.61 IT.0O 11.95 
Diseases of liver .. Bip te} 28.32 24.70 38.18 9.82 
nervous system 318.83 315.86 373.38 159.07 390.07 
urinary organs 74.90 73.44 72.54 75.89 LOA 
(OUG| Gieq cela Wee Ae 46.08 45-99 BG) 70.12 48.23 
Still births rae 117.68 115.38 1575720 ae 172.84 
All other causes. . . 656.01 646.23 743.50 381.10 890.67 
Unknown. aie: ENG 10,02 10.02 10.19 9.54 | 10.24 


The Negroes exceed the white death rate largely in con- 
sumption, pneumonia, diseases of the urinary system, heart 
disease and dropsy, and in still-births ; they exceed moder- 
ately in diarrheal diseases, diseases of the nervous system, 
malarial and typhoid fevers. The white death rate exceeds 
that of Negroes for diphtheria and croup, cancer and tumor, 
diseases of the liver, and deaths from suicide. 

We have side by side and in intimate relationship in a 
large city two groups of people, who as a mass differ con- 
siderably from each other in physical health ; the differ- 
ence is not so great as to preclude hopes of final adjust- 
ment; probably certain social classes of the larger group 
are in no better health than the mass of the smaller group. 
So too there are without doubt classes in the smaller group 
whose physicial condition is equal to, or superior to the 
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average of the larger group. Particularly with regard to 
consumption it must be remembered that Negroes are not 
the first people who have been claimed as its peculiar vic- 
tims; the Irish were once thought to be doomed by that 
disease—but that was when Irishmen were unpopular. 
Nevertheless, so long as any considerable part of 
the population of an organized community is, in its 
mode of life and physical efficiency distinctly and no- 
ticeably below the average, the community must suffer. 
The suffering part furnishes less than its quota of 
workers, more than its quota of the helpless and 
dependent and consequently becomes to an extent a burden 
on the community. ‘This is the situation of the Negroes 
of Philadelphia to-day: because of their physical health 
they receive a larger portion of charity, spend a larger 
proportion of their earnings for physicians and medicine, 
throw on the community a larger number of helpless 
widows and orphans than either they or the city can afford. 
Why is this? Primarily it is because the Negroes are as 
a mass ignorant of the laws of health. One has but to visit 
a Seventh Ward church on Sunday night and see an audi- 
ence of 1500 sit two and three hours in the foul atmosphere 
of a closely shut auditorium to realize that long formed 
habits of life explain much of Negro consumption and 
pneumonia; again the Negroes live in unsanitary dwell- 
ings, partly by their own fault, partly on account of the 
difficulty of securing decent houses by reason of race 
prejudice. If one goes through the streets of the Seventh 
Ward and picks out those streets and houses which, on 
account of their poor condition, lack of repair, absence of 
conveniences and limited share of air and light, contain the 
worst dwellings, one finds that the great majority of such 
streets and houses are occupied by Negroes. In some 
cases it is the Negroes’ fault that the houses are so bad ; 
but in very many cases landlords refuse to repair and refit 
for Negro tenants because they know that there are few 
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dwellings which Negroes can hire, and they will not there- 
fore be apt to leave a fair house on account of damp walls 
or poor sewer connections. Of modern conveniences 
Negro dwellings have few. Of the 2441 families of the 
Seventh Ward only 14 per centhad waterclosets and baths, 
and many of these were in poor condition. In a city of 
yards, 20 per cent of the families had no private vard 
and consequently no private outhouses. 

Again, in habits of personal cleanliness and taking proper 
food and exercise, the colored people are woefully defi- 
cient. The Southern field-hand was hardly supposed to 
wash himself regularly, and the house-servants were none 
too clean. Habits thus learned have lingered, and a gospel 
of soap and water needs now to be preached. Negroes are 
commonly supposed to eat rather more than necessary. And 
this perhaps is partially true. The trouble is more in the 
quality of the food than its quantity, in the wasteful method 
of its preparation, and in the irregularity in eating.® For in- 
stance, one family of three living in the depth of dirt and 
poverty on a crime-stricken street spent for their daily food : 


fs Cents, 


Mitlice Or Childs seem ne decpic arc ci) wish ari lon, cua eae 4 
MEOW DOLE CHOSE Tal aly tole) -t) Sarl ones daa 10 
Oneloa breadia. ene thes sek ee ee ee tree Rect 5 

19 


When we imagine this pork fried in grease and eaten 
with baker’s bread, taken late in the afternoon or at bed- 
time, what can we expect of such a family? Moreover, 
the tendency of the classes who are just struggling out of 
extreme poverty is to stint themselves for food in order to 
have better looking homes; thus the rent in too many 
cases eats up physical nourishment. 

Finally, the number of Negroes who go with insufficient 
clothing is large. One of the commonest causes of 


6 Cf. Atwater & Woods: Dietary Studies with reference to the Food 
of the Negro in Alabama. (Bulletin No. 38, U. S. Dept, of Agriculture), 
p. 21, and passim, 


Il 
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consumption and respiratory disease is migration from the 
warmer South toa Northern city without change in manner 
of dress. The neglect to change clothing after becoming 
damp with rain is a custom dating back to slavery time. 

These are a few obvious matters of habit and manner of 
life which account for much of the poor health of Negroes. 
Further than this, when in poor health the neglect to take 
proper medical advice, or to follow it when given, leads to 
much harm. Often at the hospital a case is treated and 
temporary relief given, the patient being directed to 
return after a stated time. More often with Negroes than 
with whites, the patient does not return until he is worse 
off than at first. ‘To this must be added a superstitious 
fear of hospitals prevalent;among the lower classes of all 
people, but especially among Negroes. This must have 
some foundation in the roughness or brusqueness of man- 
ner prevalent in many hospitals, and the lack of a tender 
spirit of sympathy with the unfortunate patients. Atany 
rate, many a Negro would almost rather die than trust 
himself to a hospital. 

We must remember that all these bad habits and sur- 
roundings are not simply matters of the present generation, 
but that many generations of unhealthy bodies have be- 
queathed to the present generation impaired vitality and 
hereditary tendency to disease. This at first seems to be 
contradicted by the reputed robustness of older generations 
of blacks, which was certainly true toa degree. There 
cannot, however, be much doubt, when former social condi- 
tions are studied, but that hereditary disease plays a large 
part in the low vitality of Negroes to-day, and the health 
of the past has to some extent been exaggerated. AlI these 
considerations should lead to concerted efforts to root out 
disease. The city itself has much to doin this respect. For 
so large and progressive a city its general system of drainage 
is very bad; its water is wretched, and in many other 
respects the city and the whole State are “woefully and 
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discreditably behind almost all the other States in Christen- 
dom.’”? ‘The main movement for reform must come from 
the Negroes themselves, and should start with a crusade 
for fresh air, cleanliness, healthfully located homes and 
proper food. All this might not settle the question of 
Negro health, but it would be a long step toward it. 

The most difficult social problem in the matter of Negro 
health is the peculiar attitude of the nation toward the 
well-being of the race. There have, for instance, been 
few other cases in the history of civilized peoples where 
human suffering has been viewed with such peculiar in- 
difference. Nearly the whole nation seemed delighted 
with the discredited census of 1870 because it was thought 
to show that the Negroes were dying off rapidly, and the 
country would soon be well rid of them. So, recently, 
when attention has been called to the high death-rate of 
this race, there is a disposition among many to conclude 
that the rate is abnormal and unprecedented, and that, 
since the race is doomed to early extinction, there is little 
left to do but to moralize on inferior species. 

Now the fact is, as every student of statistics knows, 
that considering the present advancement of the masses of 
the Negroes, the death rate is not higher than one would 
expect; moreover there is not a civilized nation to-day 
which has not in the last two centuries presented a death- 
rate which equaled or surpassed that of this race. That 
the Negro death-rate at present is anything that threatens 
the extinction of the race is either the bugbear of the un- 
trained, or the wish of the timid. 

What the Negro death-rate indicates is how far this race 
is behind the great vigorous, cultivated race about it. It 
should then act as a spur for increased effort and sound 
upbuilding, and not as an excuse for passive indifference, 
or increased discrimination. 

™Dr. Dudley Pemberton before the State Homeopathic Medical 
Society.—Philadelphia Ledger, October 1, 1596. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE NEGRO FAMILY. 


27. The Size of the Family.—There were in the 
Seventh Ward, in 1896, 7751 members of families (includ- 
ing 171 persons living alone), and 1924 single lodgers.’ 
The average size of the family, without lodgers and 
boarders, was 3.18. 


FAMILIES ACCORDING TO SIZE. 


Number baba Members 
Number in Family. of Size 

Families. | families, | Families. 

Oye Tiaras atlas ere eu Neem eights) Wk, Cen ce Bp 7a 7a@) 171 
DLW Gite tee Atrroe eat ti, Me acme ORR Crae OM seamen 1,031 42.2 2,062 
pWobasl WARE IND OLIMAR IAL RAL Ag itary ln daca oa 470 1,410 
I yelibe dian ANrn ae Bu Ms RS bd ol eB 327 1,308 
TET Vein eens Welter ee he ana UN Belentets 183 44-3 915 
ks: oi BA oar Hay nin RV ERAN Ay Sire IRI cee A yer ie 106 636 
elohAclsluie, a ertey G) ie or losis Goes iotLo gia! & 76 532 
PS au es eli ieee he, ok aut ne 25°. 8 224 
ENA TIS INGG WYaeniis hkeltie? Lohite | udtten Hatem Rie ai as 25 5: 225 
EE Ne Wien iot MB osha BL cays? (6 wear aa game ny 13 130 
DEA oh ore Ah cela ip ee ere ee kB tery 2 22 
NINE] VeU hon ity to tai itch 7 le ens geen eee 4 48 
Sidocbgearcse ll Wi Ley eit ae autem att anT EV (then a) 7 3 On7, 39 
OMTEC CH Gari eima Bails veres coats kee agen ae Tite 14 
WtOer MM eran an one kati Fy eee eee rea 15 
ORAL melee Wien ent laaat Le eee 2,441 100 rey 

LOGS StS Erect. lesb oi 'a/he bode ta hy Wingate awit ne ea 1,924 
Totabpppulationiny 22) sie heehee ee ee eve 9,675 
Average size realfamily......... Bp Pe Pica 3.18 

Average size of family, including single 

lodgers Genre che esc alle Apa ME: Afra: 3.96 
Averagejsize oficensus family 7) 1720) sll sn cute bie 5.08 


With the whole population of the ward included, the 
average size was about four, and counting married and 


1 Families who were lodging—and there were many—were counted as 
families, not as lodgers. They were mostly young couples with one or 
no children, The lodgers were not counted with the families because of 
their large numbers, and the shifting of many of them from month to 
month. 
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single lodgers as part of the renting family, the average 
size is about five.” In any case the smallness of the 
families is .remarkable, and is probably due to local 
causes in the ward, to the general situation in the city 
and to developinent in the race at large. "The Seventh 
Ward is a ward of lodgers and casual sojourners ; newly 
married couples settle down here until they are compelled, 
by the appearance of children, to move into homes of their 
own, and these in later years are being chosen in the 
Twenty-sixth, Thirtieth and Thirty-sixth wards, and up- 
town. Some couples leave their families in the South 
with grandmothers and live in lodgings here, returning to 
Virginia or Maryland only temporarily in summer or win- 
ter ; a good many men come here from elsewhere, live as 
lodgers and support families in the country; then, too, 
childless couples often work out, the woman at service and 
the man lodging in this ward; the woman joins her 
husband once or twice a week, but does not lodge regularly 
there, and so is not a resident of the ward; such are the 
local conditions that affect greatly the size of families. * 

The size of families in cities is nearly always smaller 
than elsewhere, and the Negro family follows this rule ; 
late marriages among them undoubtedly act as a check to 
population ; moreover, the economic stress is so great 
that only the small family can survive; the large fami- 
lies are either kept from coming to the city or move 
away, Or, as is most common, send the breadwinners to the 
city while they stay in the country. It is of course but 

2? This figure is obtained by dividing the total population of the ward 
by the number of homes directly rented, viz., 1675. There is an error 
here arising from the fact that some sub-renting families are really 
lodgers and should be counted with the census family, while others are 
partially separate families and some wholly separate. This error can- 
not be eliminated. 

3 The excessive infant mortality also has its influence on the average 
size of families. Cf. Chapter X. Whether infanticide or fceticide is preva- 


lent to any extent there are no means of knowing. Once ina while such 
a case finds its way to the courts. 
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conjecture to say how far these causes are working among 
the general Negro population of the country ; but consid- 
ering that the whole race has to-day begun its great battle 
for economic survival, and that few of the better class, 
male or female, can expect to get married early in life, it 
is fair to expect that for several decades to come the aver- 
age size of the Negro family will decrease until economic 
well-being can keep pace with the demands of a rising 
standard of living; and thatthen we shall have another 
era of good-sized though not very large Negro families.* 

As has before been intimated, the difficulty of earning 
income enough to afford to marry, has had its ill-effects on 
the sexual morality of city Negroes, especially, too, since 
their hereditary training in this respect has been lax. It 
is, therefore, fair to conclude that a number of the fami- 
lies of two are simply more or less permanent cohabita- 
tions; and that a large number of families are centres of 
irregular sexual intercourse. Observation in the ward 
bears out this conclusion, and shows that fifty-eight of the 
families of two were certainly unmarried persons. 

The result of all these causes is shown in the following 
table, although the comparison is not strictly allowable ; 
the real family of the Negroes is compared with the census 
family of other groups, and this exaggerates the proportion 
of the smaller families among the Negroes: 


‘| Whole 


N ’ i 
Number in Family. Seventh | ere ne pee eyes 
Ward. City. ; , 

Io 9 7 %o 
One) si rset FhSine Syne is 7.0 I.9I 2.71 3.63 
SD WO. ig eee ges cs fhe map Ss 42.2 sin Suthenele Said 
*T'w0; tOjSEX dene Sn Resse ee sete sec 86.5 74.67 | 78.37 73.23 
Seven to tens eae eee eee ee eee 5.8 21.09 17.53 20.97 
Hleven and over ..... See aR 0.7 2.33 1.39 2.07 


* During the last ten years I have been bidden to a dozen or more wed- 
dings among the better class of Negroes. In no case was the bridegroom 
under 30, or the bride under 20. In most cases the man was about 35, 
and the woman 25 or more. 
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Further comparison with France may be made:° 


Negroes 


Number in Family. Seventh | France, 

Ward. 
OT Ga heae oy ca ee Esra te ered as 7.0 14.0 
SiwOrLO LTCC Rem wetmrume tare a. Laeet eet Ata 61.5 41.3 
HOUEtO fiveme Ene en est wn oe Cole? Rig ee 20.9 29.8 
Six Ot NOLS Beamer heh ee ig Obs) ots audit wae 10.6 14.5 


Making allowance for the errors of this comparison, it 
nevertheless seems true that the conditions of family life 
in the ward are abnormal and characterized by an unusu- 
ally large number of families of two persons. 

There are no statistics for the Negro families of the 
whole city such as would serve to eliminate the local 
peculiarities of the Seventh Ward. General observation 
would indicate in the Fifth and Eighth wards similar con- 
ditions to the Seventh. In most of the other wards condi- 
tions are different, and in all probability vary widely from 
these crowded central wards. Nevertheless, throughout all 
of them large families are not the rule, the number of 
bachelors and lodgers is considerable, and there is some 
cohabitation, although this is, in the city at large, much 
less prevalent than in the Seventh Ward. It would seem, 
therefore, that the indications of our study of conjugal 


5The figures relative to other groups of city Negroes as collected by 
the conference at Atlanta University are as follows: 


. n a 
g < 8 5 “ 
im) 3) 4 %, aa 2) ° 
ne Z< Be a 4 r 
a RIC) by td aS Y © 
5 & a" an : : 
Cha es aaa oc ee 6 <a 
I 6.79 2.04 5.10 4.69 4.75 
2 20.06 17.89 2oeeT 17.91 19.17 
2-6 79.63 82.10 83.68 | 78.04 79.85 
7-10 13.58 15.45 Tino 17.06 15.22 
TI and 
Owe fe) 41 fe) SPA .18 


These figures apply to only 1137 families in the above named and other 
cities. Cf. “U.S. Bulletin of Labor,’’ May, 1897. 
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condition were here emphasized, and that the Negro urban 
home has commenced a revolution which will either purify 
and raise it or more thoroughly debauch it than now; and 
that the determining factor is economic opportunity. The 
full picture of this change demands statistics of births and 
marriages from year to year. ‘These unfortunately are not 
so registered as to be even partially reliable. Both the 
birth and marriage rate, however, are in all probability 
steadily decreasing. The death-rate also comes in here 
as a factor, not only by reason of the great infant mortality 
but also on account of the excessive death-rate of the men. 
In all this one catches a faint glimpse of the intricacy and 
far-reaching influence of the Negro problems. 

28. Incomes.—The economic problem of the Negroes 
of the city has been repeatedly referred to. We now come 
directly to the question, What do Negroes earn? In a 
year about what is the income of an average family? 
Such a question is difficult to answer with anything like 
accuracy. Only returns based on actual written accounts 
would furnish thoroughly reliable statistics ; such accounts 
cannot be had in this case. The few that keep accounts 
would in many cases naturally be unwilling to produce 
them. On the other hand, the great mass of people in the 


6 The birth rate for the city is given in official returns as follows: 

1894. Total for city: males, 16,185; females, 14,552. Negroes: males, 
536; females, 476. 

1895. Total for city: males, 15,618; females, 14,220. Negroes: males, 
568; females, 524. 

1896. Total for city: males, 15,534; females, 14,219. Negroes: males, 
572; females 514. 

Average per year for whites, 29,013. 

Average per year for Negroes, 1,063. 

White birth rate, 27.2 per thousand. 

Negro birth rate, 25.1 per thousand. 

Assuming white population as 1,066,985. 

Assuming Negro population as 41,500. 

The Department of Health declares these returns considerably below 
the truth, and the omissions among Negroes are of course large. Never- 
theless, the Negro birth rate in Philadelphia is probably not high. 
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lower walks of life scarcely know how much they earn in 
a year. ‘The tables here presented, therefore, must be 
regarded simply as careful estimates. These estimates are 
based on three or more of the following items: (1) The 
statement of the family as to their earnings. Some of the 
better class gave a general estimate of their average yearly 
income; most gave the wages earned per week or month 
at their usual occupation. (2) The occupations followed 
by the several members of the family; (3) the time lost 
from work in the last year or the time usually lost ; (4) the 
apparent circumstances of the family judging from the 
appearance of the home and inmates, the rent paid, the 
presence of lodgers, etc. 

In most cases the first item was given the greatest weight 
in settling the matter, but was modified by the others; in 
other cases, however, either this statement could not be ob- 
tained or was vague, and in a few instances evidently false. 
In such circumstances the second item was decisive: the 
occupations followed by the mass of Negroes are paid 
according to a pretty well-known scale of prices; a hotel 
waiter’s income could be pretty accurately fixed without 
further data. The third item was important in many 
occupations ; stevedores, for instance, receive generally 
twenty cents per hour; nevertheless, few if any earn $600 
a year, because they lose much time between ships and in 
winter. Finally, as a general corrective to deception or 
inadvertence the circumstances of home life as seen by the 
investigator on his visit, the rent paid—an item which 
could be pretty accurately ascertained—the number of 
lodgers, the occupation of the housewife and children—all 
these items served to confirm or throw doubt on the con- 
clusions indicated by the other data, and were given some 
weight in the final judgment. 

Thus it can easily be seen that these returns may contain, 
and probably do contain, considerable error. On the one 
hand they cannot be as accurate as returns based on income 
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tax reports, and on the other hand they are probably more 
reliable than data founded solely on the bare statements of 
those asked. The personal judgment of the investigator 
enters into the determination of the figures to a larger 
extent than is desirable, and yet it has been limited as 
carefully as the nature of the inquiry permitted.’ 

The income according to size of family is indicated in the 
next table. From this, making the standard a family of five, 


INCOMES, ACCORDING TO SIZE OF FAMILY IN SEVENTH WARD, 1896. 


| 
| 


Size of Family. E68 
Amount of Income per Year. l res ae 
Fafa a ts. | 6. | 7. | 8.1 GV ie Peo pee 

e5 eee peeete| | eaas ESE 1 es 15. |F 
S50 te Sa ER ee ASI RT, : I 14 
TOO Auda his cxee'o at tm canes SR Aah Pa OTS lim ari 45 
p Uo hay Smt dice vealy 25 ub. BT OOMIO| Ae Oly Alen. 133 
200.8, Ue wie ent tee nena 2ANTOS| es Sie Lele iA) we : 187 
250 tins) crab eng are SPA ORY WAS) PIG ad al Gh a)! 214 
ZOO (rst ries hee ee eee IO;108] 49] 33} 9] 3] 1 2 213 
Rifelq in Oo oo. oO Oo 6 OT2H PAC SOLE TO} er2) em) ae 230 
400 Ae Aes ae te alan: ANOS) 398 24le22|) Ole Oln emia. 209 
PAMOT ER ORS, CG Ae G8 A T0709) 4O/s20\204 |" (7 ea ata 172 
IX eked coins tia al AA) de 7|115| 47| 37| 26/ 17} I} 3] 2 I} 256 
S50. tale Git pe hey ea eee 23 lal AA etl) Olnes, 55 
GOO. i en AP ees rl Ser well Zoi] AL wet aay I 54 
(So eet nah achat octe ws bof shel poce TAS 20| 27h 7 eee eer Ij 125 
FOO R ah. Sea: mee sone me ae. | LO} 16) 12 (Oi, 5h Gi) 23e2 63 
WE cc De Be Ay of | 31 23; 19] 16) 13) 7| 9] 3} 2 94 
SOOM erst heme Ramee eke Tl °F Fie Sy area) Te i eee ee 
LOR Goh Guy OS My Seu eh e See ae ee ees ame Wee ee rs 18 
GOO ies Geert eae se] 5) ht SSS) Ble Si COlininees tee 
TOOO—I 200) Fis. Oise Ps 6 eekly Eien Eon <|| See Peed feeS | Meg Te 
T200=1 500 Memes) ten sie ete St LO} Ss 5) e 7 Olmer2 lies nee ee Tle © 
1500 andvoyer” =o). 2 2) 2} 6] Tol Tal: 6) (Space eae at cal Ree 
(Opilisiterieah sy a b go ole ee 15}, 67/427) ee 62 | eo Wer ee eee ee eT O 
Unknown of unknown size... .| 55 


and making some allowance for larger and smaller families, 
we can conclude that 19 per cent of the Negro families in 
the Seventh Ward earn five dollars and less per week on 
the average; 48 per cent earn between $5 and $10; 26 per 


’There were many families who were undoubtedly tempted to exag- 
gerate their income so as to appear better off than they were; others, on 
the contrary, understated their resources. In most cases, however, the 
testimony so far as it went appeared to be candid and honest. 
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cent, $10-$15, and 8 per cent over $15 per week. ‘Tabu- 
lating this we have: 


AVERAGE 
en No.0F FAMILIES ° COMPAR ISON. 


192 
$5 &LESS|| 420 
228 


a6 | room 
85-10 | 1088 | 47.8 | FAIR ff 
$is-20]) 9! | + encunstui 
pcos) 96 | aa [revel 


It is difficult to compare this with other groups because 
of the varying meaning of the terms poor, well-to-do, and 
the like. Nevertheless, a comparison with Booth’s diagram 
of London will, if not carried too far, be interesting: ® 


POVERTY IN ILONDON AND AMONG THE NEGROES OF THE SEVENTH 
WARD OF PHILADELPHIA. 


a 


. mo 


8.4% 8.9% 223%574% 51.5%25.5% 17.8% 8.2% 


COLONDON VERY POOR POOR COMFORTABLE MIDDLE CLASS & ABOVE 
RA NEGROES VERY POOR POORTOFAIR COMFORTABLE _ GOOD CIRCUMSTANCESEg 
BS 7TH WARD 


®Cf, Booth’s “ Life and Labor of the People,’’ II, 21. In this case I 
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The chief difficulty of this comparison lies in the dis- 
tribution of the population between the “poor” and “com- 
fortable ;”” probably the former class among the Negroes is 
here somewhat exaggerated. At any rate, the division 
between these two grades is in the Seventh Ward much 
less stable than in London since their economic status is 
less fixed. In good times perhaps 50 per cent of the 
Negroes could well be designated comfortable, but in 
time of financial stress vast numbers of this class fall 
below the line into the poor and go to swell the number of 
paupers, and in many cases of criminals. Indeed this 
whole division into incomes of different classes is, among 
the Negroes, much less stable than among the whites, just 
as it used to be less stable among the whites of fifty years 
ago than it is among those of to-day. 

_ The whole division into “poor,” comfortable” and 
‘“‘well-to-do’’ depends primarily on the standard of living 
among a people. Let us, therefore, note something of the 
income and expenditure of certain families in different 
grades.’ The very poor and semi-criminal class are con- 
gregated in the slums at Seventh and Lombard Streets, 
Seventeenth and Lombard, and Eighteenth and Naudain, 
together with other small back streets scattered over the 
ward. ‘They live in one and two-room tenements, scantily 
furnished and poorly lighted and heated; they get casual 
labor, and the women do washing. The children go to 
school irregularly or loaf on the streets. This class does 
not frequent the large Negro churches, but part of them 
fill the small noisy missions. ‘The vicious and criminal 


have combined Booth’s two lower classes, ‘“‘lowest’’ and “‘ very poor.’”’ I 
shall discuss the criminal and lowest class in Chapters XIII and XIV. 
The separation of the ‘“‘ poor” and ‘‘ very poor”’ in the Seventh Ward is 
somewhat arbitrary. I have called all those receiving $150 and lessa 
year ‘‘ very poor.”’ 

9Only a few reliable budgets are subjoined, and they are typical. A 
large number might have been gathered, but they would hardly have 
added much to these. 
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portion do not usually go to church. ‘hose of this class 
who are poor but decent are next-door neighbors usually 
to pronounced criminals and prostitutes. The income and 
expenditure of some of these families follow. 

Family No. 1 lives in one of the worst streets of the 
ward, surrounded by thieves and prostitutes. There are 
three persons in the family: a woman of thirty-four, with 
a son of sixteen and a second husband of twenty-six. Both 
the husband and son are out of work, the former being a 
waiter and the latter a bootblack. They live in one filthy 
room, twelve feet by fourteen, scantily furnished and 
poorly ventilated. The woman works at service and 
receives about three dollars a week. They pay twelve dol- 
lars a month for three rooms, and sub-rent two of them to 
other families, which makes their rent about three dollars. 

Their food costs them about $1.00 a week and the fuel 
56 cents a week during the winter. Their expenditure for 
other items is varying and indefinite; beer, however, 
comes in for something. Their whole expenditure is 
probably ¢$125-$150 a year, of which the woman earns at 
least $100. 

Family No. 2 has a yearly budget as follows for two 


persons : 
’ 


Retin (pet asInOuUt aaron sme ets ste N emote ists 5 st $48 oo 
Food—Bread, pork, tea, etc., @ $1.44a week ... 74 88 
Brel 20-A7eCents ay week. lcd sue -aleseieh sk cule) eels 16 60 

$139 48 


Other items would bring this up to about $150 to $175. 
Family No. 3, consisting of one person, reports the fol- 
lowing budget, not including rent: 


TCLS ee a ete ciel nk ee OE alin Atma deel Sy 4 $30 00 
HC LAMM AP ase cele tca sat, dats ies fist ss bells a I5 00 
ite ee een ral ce SP aee Nate altel ew, whale fe IO 00 
FMT SMAI Gyo Cig Yo A as alene c) AeG St Oe 1250 
Sickrrecs et Cer eins arenes miner martes sisi sk sds oh ents 10 00 
ORME Dt ODe a. Vairisns ae dame! ohio 2. alls 0) eile ieee 15 00 


otal pereyeatmcmeam cn sirsimen torres oe tens $8I 50 
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The rent of such a family would not exceed $40, mak- 
ing the total expenditure about $121.50. 

Family No. 4—four persons—man and wife and two 
babies, living in one room, spend as follows : 


MTG ERLE roolopohasl so ly ut Gao eee Ge £36 00 
Hood—-Weeklycmitie 00) ei ee a noe fo 28 
ROTI a Cates oem Iw ton 70 
DIERC O44, tre mete ve 35 

Teg eOORLO 

Fuel, 20-98 cents a week ........ ees hee LOROO 

$123 16 


The man has work one and one-half weeks in the month 
as a wire fence maker, when regularly employed, which is 
about half the time. The rest of the time he takes care 
of the babies while his wife works at service. ‘The last two 
families seem respectable, but unfortunate. ‘The other two 
are doubtful. 

The “poor” area degree above these cases; they are 
composed of the inefficient, unfortunate and improvident, 
and just manage to get enough to eat, a little to wear, and 
shelter. A specimen family is composed of six persons— 
man and wife, a widowed daughter, two grandsons of 
thifteen and eleven, and a nephew of twenty-eight. They 
live in three rooms, with poor furniture and of fair clean- 
liness. The father and nephew are laborers, often out of 
work, The mother does day’s work and the daughter is at 
service. They spend for: 


Rent—$3.per month sss A. a Get eeess tet Ss em $ 96 oo 
POGd——$2.100a Weel Foi. ls su Wieys teres aes II2 32 
Muel=—50764 Vents ayweek <2 ets ee eet 31 20 

$239 52 


Clothing, etc., will bring this total to $250 $275. ‘This 
is an honest family, belonging to one of the large Baptist 
churches. 
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Family No. 5, a mother and child, expends for 


HOO) hike Ge meee aE to Mey ee oe ue $ 96 00 
Fuel a sat, Cae ae ec ee 30 00 
Ae OULNT 10 Gr lo app oe ea eee ose nae ie dw 30 00 
JMoomacisntsuie, 5 4 dg ¢ eT sat Hae She gt) ccxks le A LOROO 
Sickness Waertcmemcom tee bee ais ck ula: that es We ee. I5 00 
OLHOT OULPOSCS mm ate Vy sen. Fi) © Saadeh tae he 25 00 

LOtalaeametat tee ee . $206 oo 


To this must be added house-rent, bringing the total to 
$250 or $275. 

We next come to the great hard-working laboring class 
—the 47 per cent of the population which is, on the whole, 
most truly representative of the mass. They live in houses 
with three to six rooms, nearly always well furnished ; 
they spend considerable for food and dress, and for churches 
and beneficial societies. They are honest and good-natured 
for the most part, but are not used to large responsibility. 

No. 6, a family of three from this class—man, wife and 
seventeen-year-old son—earn and spend as follows : 


INCOME. EXPENSE. 
Man—hod-carrier and la- Rent, $22.00 a month, of 
borer, $1.25-$2.00 a day— which $14.00 is repaid by 
casual — averages $3.00 a |  lodgers—net rent, $8.00 $96 oo 
NCES Ee ee AM reese pL 50100 | Bead stash $4 oo, Aweeleas 1901 00 


Wife—washerwoman, Oct. 
to Mch., earns $5.00 to 
$6.00 a week, rest of year | $321 00 
$1.50-$2.00,average, $3.50, 180 00 


Clothing and all other pur- 


Son—porter in office build- poses, and savings . . . 134 00 


ing, $2.50 per week and 
boardo@days . 2. . 125 00 


#455 00 $455 00 


This family occupies a seven-room house, but rents out 
three of the rooms to lodgers. ‘They have a nicely fur- 
nished parlor. 
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Three other families of the same class follow: 
No. 7. Expenditure for one year, $338 (not including 
rent). Number in family, adults 2, chidren 2. 


Roodiiiey ic) AeMe Ret ter an ate am Silk) oles . . $110 oo 
Fuel ie oD aR ery yee 40 00 
Clething 7.4). 50 00 
ACTNUSEINCH LS Became pst el cstret emliwa sa) 12) (ame ea OO 
Sickness. . - « 40 00 

63 00 


Other purposes 
No. 8. EXPENDITURE FOR ONE YEAR, $520.00. 
Number in Family, Adults 3, Children 2. 


a ca 
rrp ee es a rec 
Expenditure for 9 | g & Expenditure for Y E ¥ 
vu vo 
B = > z a > 
RGM hPa ei tet eens, sss Je) of $LO"0O 4 $1O2 Con Amnisementsy .%.\|0 ao. lhe are ri werd 
HOOG! coo Rie $4 00 16 00 | 192 00 || Sicknessandd'th|....]... Io 00 
pigitel h WA be Seedy (3. Ic vies wife se) 34 OOP Albothéerpurposesiii.r. <i. vie sit . 20100 
Glotiniss 2 oy Sesion iieitaen at |tewpeure tat eOOuCO 


No. 9. EXPENDITURE FOR ONE YEAR, ABOUT $600 00. 
Number in Family, Adults 2, Children 7. 


oem > . = 

ee eee Ms My eee ho 

Expenditure for y ce Expenditure for y = e 

uv © v 

B a > B a > 
ae pee to eee. 
ROE Te detects ee ate ene) 1200, CON CLOUNIT oer ees Sas ee 5 00 | 6000 
Food): > cwehue $5 00 | $20 00 | 240 00 |} Allother purposes}. .../... .| $28 00 

IVC AA Vi eA 1 50 6 00 | 72 00 


Three other budgets are appended, representing a still 
better class : 


No. 10. 
Total income, $840.00. 
Renter sec. bets yeil cis ce lol eiteae wed Peliee seen ST O2OO 
FOO ty cases se alg las tlie), nts aad ew hy 1 eenede oie ea Pict oe Ry GS 
Buel itieume i ciien flies teary. so oes ee Miche 1) tice othe saute MO KOO 
Clothing Jin, mei uie cenit isi auigetin tan cin etias hat ies eee EI 
Amusements... = > Pe Ga etree? I5 00 
$542 00 


This is a small family—mother and daughter—who are 
evidently saving money. ‘The daughter is a teacher. 
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No. 11. Total expenditure, exclusive of rent, $683. 


HOO PG. ts) een CIEM UAT Athan sive A to ia. ck ear $378 oo 
Eiiel, em tarte qed transite tet oo tak iy leks jee Bhs 45 00 
Cloth in os rap memes AC CRON ore Se P Peale orci ssc Suts 100 00 
AAITIMSCIICINUS oMEMR eI trite a tobi) Valo Weulio ye) lo. eo des 20 00 
SICKNCSS Meee et eur et ee eRe tots} ee ys 50 00 
CHHGLEpGriusce gaan! ot ota s Santhe,, a, cs) a go 00 


There are four adults and three children in this family. 
No. 12. Total expenditure, exclusive of rent, $805. 


OOM IE MEMES Soa s Mi-ene Bad sine: he teage pail sy 27 oly eth: $420 00 
PC eer e ae ee ars cae Eee Ace 2s hes. 60 00 
ROU LENE Meee Termes Ge ANSE PEN yg espe I50 00 
FATHLISOINIETICS eutemtt pe me te cawhen ace kei: Heit ye at tek ens 20 00 
SLICK MESS aes CaS e Peewee ay Usted Isrts) Shah hice LA 5 co 
ravel- aiitl OLUET DUTDOSES os (ake a cules Tela 150 OO 


This is one of the best families in the city; they keep 
one servant. ‘There are three adults and two children in 
the family. 

The class to which these last families belong, is often 
lost sight of in discussing the Negro. It is the germ of a 
great middle class, but in general its members are curiously 
hampered by the fact that, being shut off from the world 
about them, they are the aristocracy of their own people, 
with all the responsibilities of an aristocracy, and yet they, 
on the one hand, are not prepared for this réle, and their 
own masses are not used to looking to them for leadership. 
As a class they feel strongly the centrifugal forces of class 
repulsion among their own people, and, indeed, are com- 
pelled to feel it in sheer self-defence. ‘They do not relish 
being mistaken for servants ; they shrink from the free and 
easy worship of most of the Negro churches, and they 
shrink from all such display and publicity as will expose 
them to the veiled insult and depreciation which the 
masses suffer. Consequently this class, which ought to 
lead, refuses to head any race movement on the plea that 
thus they draw the very color line against which they 
protest. On the other hand their ability to stand 


12 
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apart, refusing on the one hand all responsibility for the 
masses of the Negroes and on the other hand seeking no 
recognition from the outside world, which is not willingly 
accorded—their opportunity to take such a stand is hin- 
dered by their small economic resources. Even more than 
the rest of the race they feel the difficulty of getting on in 
the world by reason of their small opportunities for remu- 
nerative and respectable work. On the other hand their 
position as the richest of their race—though their riches 
is insignificant compared with their white neighbors— 
makes unusual social demands upon them. A white Phila- 
delphian with $1500 a year can call himself poor and live 
simply. A Negro with $1500 a year ranks with the richest 
of his race and must usually spend more in proportion than 
his white neighbor in rent, dress and entertainment. 

In every class thus reviewed there comes to the front a 
central problem of expenditure. Probably few poor 
nations waste more money by thoughtless and unreason- 
able expenditure than the American Negro, and especially 
those living in large cities like Philadelphia. First, they 
waste nuch money in poor food and in unhealthful methods 
of cooking. The meat bill of the average Negro family 
would surprise a French or German peasant or even an 
Englishman. ‘The crowds that line Lombard street on 
Sundays are dressed far beyond their means ; much money 
is wasted in extravagantly furnished parlors, dining-rooms, 
guest chambers and other visible parts of the homes. 
Thousands of dollars are annually wasted in excessive 
rents, in doubtful “societies ” of all kinds and descriptions, 
in amusements of various kinds, and in miscellaneous 
ornaments and gewgaws. All this is a natural heritage of 
a slave system, but it is not the less a matter of serious 
import to a people in such economic stress as Negroes now 
are. ‘The Negro has much to learn of the Jew and Italian, 
as to living within his means and saving every penny from 
excessive and wasteful expenditures. 
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29. Property.—We must next inquire what part of these 
incomes have been turned into real property. Philadelphia 
keeps no separate account of her white and Negro real 
estate owners and it is very difficult to get reliable data on 
the subject. Even the house-to-house inquiry could but 
approximate the truth on account of the number of houses 
owned by Negroes but rented out through white real estate 
agents. From the returns it appears that 123 of the 2441 
families in the Seventh Ward or 5.3 per cent own property 
in that ward; seventy-four other families own property 
outside the ward, making in all 197 or 8 per cent of the 
families who are property holders. It is possible that 
omissions may raise this total to ro per cent. ‘The total 
value of this property is partly conjectural but a careful 
estimate would place it at about $1,000,000, or 4% per 
cent of the valuation of a ward where the Negroes form 
42 per cent of the population. 

Two estimates for the whole city represent the holdings 
of the well-to-do Negroes, that is, those having $10,000 
and more of property, as follows: 


LOM PeLO\OOORTO PES OOO men ee tet Ua ra eht tc) a eee 27 
be 15,000) LO mmo 5; COOMA cn Cin sie sie sian eile ter tok cet tele fe) 
cS WG aewer HoWeoea 6 + So. Be deal gem 6 or 
om SIONGoevAkey BeOS O Bola A op ae A eB oy et 4 
Se TOOSO00/ CO8 500, OOO ime er arene cern ne te he I 

53 


In all, these persons represent an ownership of at least 
$1,500,000. ‘The other property holders can only be 
estimated ; the total ownership of property by Philadelphia 
Negroes must be at least five millions, not including 


10These estimates are by lifelong residents of Philadelphia, who have 
had unusual opportunity of knowing the men of whom theyspeak. One 
says, ‘Ihave . . . prepared an estimate which I herein enclose. I 
have endeavored to be as conservative as possible. There are, doubtless, 
several omitted because they are not known, or if known are not now 
thought of; but I believe the estimate is approximately correct.”’ 
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church property. Comparing this with estimates in the 
past, we have :" 


1821, real estate, assessed value, $112,464; real value, $281,162 


1892, 0 Asp Ege chvieh setae s,s Pees re eat (ie oS OO 
iReietey, MS EE raped ty sits At tatre ha bore ates i Pe 322,532 
1848, ‘ LES bea ti Taian ee oe ee te i Sa LSS T8059 
1855, realand personalestate...... ie tue, Gab OGs 
1898, “ “c « ““ er ae “6 « 5,000,000 


In 1849 the returns of the investigation showed that 7.4 
per cent of the Negroes in the county owned property, 
and 5.5 per cent in the city proper, compared with 5.3 per 


11 The figures for 1821 are from assessors’ reports, quoted in the investi- 
gation of 1838. The figures for 1832 are from a memorial to the Legisla- 
ture, in which the Negroes say that by reference to the receipts of tax- 
payers which were ‘‘actually produced,” they paid at least $2500 in taxes, 
and had also $100,000 in church property. From this the inquiry of 1838 
estimates that they owned $357,000 outside church property. The same 
study estimates the property of Negroes in 1838 as follows: 


Real Hstate (true value). Personal Property. 


CIHY a eae het eee mens $241,962 $505,322 
Northern Liberties ..... 26,700 35,539 
Kiensin toi pean saaen ater 2,255 3,825 
Spring Garden ieee 5,935 21,570 
South war kas) a anaes 15,355 26,848 
Moyamensing sc. ce wastes; 325 745755 

$322,532 $667,859 
Hncumbrancess acumen iene 12,906 

$309,626 


The report says: ‘‘ This amount must, of course, be received as only an 
approximation of the truth.’’ Fifteen church edifices, a cemetery and 
hall are not included in the above. ‘‘ Condition,’ etc., 1838. pp. 7, 8. 

The investigation in 1847-48, gave the following results: 


Value Real Estate. Encumbrances. 
CIV Vetie de entice hess volt cake $368,842 $78,421 
Pprine (earaens a ces a teis 27,150 11,050 
Northern Liberties. ..... 40,675 13,440 
Soutitwarkwemitenenen seen cle 31,544 5,915 
Moyamensing’ 3145.9) 400s 51,973 20,216 
West Philadelphia. ..... 11,625 1,400 


$531,809 $130,442 
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cent in the Seventh Ward to-day. In this comparison, 
however, we must consider the enormous increase in the 
value of Philadelphia real estate. 


This property was distributed as follows: 


WHOLE NOM-| owners oF 

lee Reiman REAL ESTATE.| PER CENT. 
Vy gangs apenas IS Re 2562 I4I 5.5 
erring Garaetiersron. «p< ng st - oly G: 44 16. 
Northern Liberties ...... 202 23 ig 
SOULIWALK ME mrerte anata ne) te one 287 30 10.4 
Diovemedsing a <1 es 866 52 6.0 
Dveat Ptisadelpiia =. shse-. 6 02s 73 25 34.4 

4262 315 7-4 


The occupations of the 315 freeholders was as follows: 
78 laborers. 
4g traders. 
4I mechanics. 
35 coachmen and hackmen. 
28 waiters. 
20 barbers. 
Ir professional men. 
53 females. 


315 


The personal property was as follows: 


i g < 
Ao A q 
a OF m | a cy 
: Pa ecce ccs telene | 2 
g 3) Bed 4 8 im Be g 
< or ee aalan ermriy ne : 
nD s i 
Under $25. 570 66 62 259 5 
$25-$50. 772 79 102 160 16 
$50-$100. 404 38 63 134 9 
$100-$500. 650 19 83 102 291 42 
$500-$20,000.; 156 5 b. 5 I 
No Estate. 6 15 
Gone $455,620] $9,562 |$$34,044 |$30,402 |$90,553 |$12,065 | $632,246 
Average. | $178.63] $47.33 |$108.07 |$105.30 |$106.63 |$151.57 | $147.52 


Statistical Inquiry, etc., p. 15. 3 
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Taking the heads of the 123 families known to live in 


the Seventh Ward and to own real estate we find that they 
were born as follows: 


Philadel piri atm aia inet iow G 4i=AlL= 33% pericent: 
Petisyl Vania seem a te tant 7 
Maryland teeter cc keins ne sete se) ee 22 
Virginia Tiree tee ete teil at he 21 
OLE APE, Bedouin. es) le thw 13 | 89 — 66% per cent. 
Delaware and New Jersey 8 


Other parts of United States and 


ADTOAG Sobel mt asks ou. seks 7a 
Unknown pha) Baris eh eed) S 4 J 
123 


A comparison between 1838 and 1848 was made by Needles’ “ Pro- 
gress,’’ etc., pp. 8, 9. 


1837. 1847. Increase. 
Real estate, less incumbrances . $309,626 $401, 362 $91,736 
House and water rents .... 161,482 200,697 39,225 
Taxes he Alaa tas! rc tnae iets 3,253 6,308 3,056 


The Inquiry of 1856, pp. 15, 16, declares that the previous year the 
Negroes owned: 


Real and personal property (true value) ..... $2,685, 693.00 
Taxes, paid 5<. py. tees fetta aires Teka a te a 9,766.42 
House, water and ground rent. ......... 396,782.27 


A detailed estimate for 1897 gives the following: 


Value of Estate. Number of Estates. Total. 
$250,000-$500,000 . ..... Tee 350,000 
TOO;OOO Jeune eee teacg aioe I = 100,000 
80,000 fy. eye ere ane cue I = 80,000 
WGKOS Os Hearn) Ole ats Oo I = 75,000 
60, OOO Pe htins ars pote rome ane I — 60,000 
AO;000 Ue ste se iar) aerate Aes == oo UsleXferere) 
BG O00 ted te din ors yi.) aes Sere 3 = 105,000 
50,000 Peeters tek od caine 4 = 120,000 
AoKeser 6 526 bo ee mee Io = 200,000 
T.5sO00 Wieuaeieses! 2itre Bel te, are II = 165,000 
iteMo ey Ay yl 4 San GRE Og 6 Pee =— © oie 00; 000 
52 $1,575,000 


The total of $1,575,000 is the estimated wealth of the well-to-do. 
This estimate is as reliable as can be obtained, and is probably not far 
from the real facts. 
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The eighty-two not born in Philadelphia have lived there 
as follows: 


Over 2 and undervi0ryearss 7 ese 22. 


BR Ae Seb 5 
1geL Kelme, Wiehe os Pe Sd oy er Oi Go tO gag cmc pty i 
15: Ov LQ Meer ris out e 2 BU ee ee ct eat nn raat 7 
20" LOR2A Neem e i odes) aes omeh eee ee ates ts we es eos TAL 
ZEetOS2O Maemo <tc) ehcs ese MIOUME ECR co ey eh sO 
Cron key Gi | aw Wight Beg chee ch aha MOR Ren Oreo bay os 8 
ey ey erey eG BORN et tete, Poh eae Ob ec eM Em joes. fis 
40 to 44 “ PP tick und ee Ge Perel ie Aha Eee eto BA. 
Ais wey eke ep ee hey fe ah oe on ae! 
BE OsLOM 5] me aEMONE ORM UM GNE er ents 16) Ms iste) eel bate) tee kel B 
Sea Veare and VOVCES anise. ce aee) «aici gos. vest ple te els 
Ob Sep Gig. oir ae Soe a fb ea Oo iet aaee Bre ee! 

82 


Nineteen have lived less than twenty years in the city 
and fifty-nine, twenty years or more. 


The occupations of the 123 property owners were as 
follows : 


RUTTER a acti an ua 0h 6 J. 5) pa 22 | Hotel keepers and _ restaura- 
WVIAILE LS aeiay kc. ston an ee a: te1irs.§ | Wis) sues a ee 3 
hoters and) Janitors 4.4... 16 fF Cooks \ . . > o5eteeee. 2 
LGOUSCWIVESE eter eectae ho aie orl) Undertakers 7.) eee a2 
Taundresses ..--.-.-:. 8: |) School-teachers “t<ietee- . - 2 
DCCHENICS. oars eer es ual sce Tele Darpeteus). (tema Pees 3 3) 2 
ROOACRINOT. 0014) ail at oy isi) eee oie On" PhysiciatiS:; 3) ..+5 cae aes 2 
Clerks in public service. . Aye Shrouder of dead semen es  . I 
Drivers and teamsters .... 4 Newspaper publisher eh I 
Monolstetersa p's eros Sioa) eal estate dealer acca . I 
Employment agents .... - Gil WSs geoph) SG sled he eee I 
Werchantse atc liaters «ls ses 3 NO OCCUPAtONe .a.0- 6 < ares 
Steward Samoan cue ta tee Syl LOpebisavonnesl 4 35) Sac tb comme ees 
Wiomuesey 5 '4 S86 See aon & 3 Satan 
Hod-carriers and laborers. . . 2 123 
Policemen and watchmen 


‘his shows that the real estate owners are either Phila- 
delphia born or old residents and that the mass of them 
are caterers and house-servants, with a sprinkling of those 
representing the newer employments as clerks in public 
service, merchants, and the like. 
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Of these one hundred and twenty-three families 


62 own the houses they occupy. 
20 own the houses they occupy, and also other real estate in 
the city. 
7 own the houses they occupy, own other real estate in the 
city, and also own real estate elsewhere. 
5 own homes outside the city, and other real estate else- 
where. 
22 own real estate in the city. 
7 own real estate in the city and elsewhere also. 


In other words, 89 own homes in the city, and 24 own 
real estate somewhere. 

Returns from forty of these holders indicate a total hold- 
ing of $250,000, or if we add in one large estate, $650,000. 
Other less definite but fairly reliable returns raise the total 
ownership of property in the Seventh Ward to $1,000,000 
ormore. Sixty-three of the seventy-four owning property 
outside the city report $49,010 in real estate.” In none 
of these returns has there been any account of the mort- 
gage indebtedness taken, nor is there any means of ascer- 
taining this debt.” 

On the whole the statistics show comparatively few 
Negro property holders in Philadelphia. Ina city where 
the percentage of home owners is unusually large, over 94 
per cent of the Negroes appear from the imperfect returns 
available to be renters. There are several reasons for this: 
first, the Negroes distrust all saving institutions since 
the fatal collapse of the Freedmen’s Bank ; secondly, they 
have difficulty in buying homes in decent neighborhoods ; 
thirdly, the rising price of real estate, and the falling off of 
wage and industrial opportunity for the Negro must be 
taken into account. Finally a curious effect of color 


There is more property than this owned, but only the answers that 
seemed reliable and definite were recorded. Most of this property is in 
the country districts of the South. 

18 Many efforts were made to get official data on the matter of property, 
but the authorities had no way of even approximately distinguishing the 
races. 
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prejudice, to be discussed later, has had enormous influence 
in concentrating Negro population in localities where it was 
hard to buy homes. All these are cogent reasons, and yet 
they are not enough to excuse the Negroes from not buying 
much more property than they have. Much of the money 
that should have gone into homes has gone into costly 
church edifices, dues to societies, dress and entertainment. 
If the Negroes had bought little homes as persistently as 
they have worked to develop a church and secret society 
system, and had invested more of their earnings in savings- 
banks and less in clothes they would be in a far better 
condition to demand industrial opportunity than they are 
to-day. 

This does not mean that the Negro is lazy or a spend- 
thrift; it simply means misdirected energies which cause 
the Negro people yearly to waste thousands of dollars in 
rents and live in poor homes when they might with proper 
foresight do much better. 

There are some signs of awakening to this fact among 
the Negroes. Lately they are just beginning to understand 
and profit by the Building and Loan Associations. Forty- 
one families in the Seventh Ward, or about 2 per cent, 
belong now to such associations and the number is increas- 
ing. Outside the Seventh Ward as large and probably a 
larger percentage belong to co-operative home buying 
societies. The peculiar phenomenon among the colored 
people, however, is the wide development of beneficial and 
secret orders. ‘Three hundred and six families, or 17 per 
cent of the Negroes of the ward, are reported as belonging 
to beneficial societies and probably 25 per cent or more 
actually belong. Beside these there are the petty insurance 
societies, to which 1021 families or 42 per cent belong. 
In more prosperous times this membership may reach 50 or 
60 per cent or a total of at least 4000 men, women and 
children. The beneficial and secret societies, being organ- 
izations of Negroes, will be spoken of later. The petty 
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insurance societies are for the most part conducted by 
whites. Some of these are reliable enterprises, and by 
careful management and honest dealing do something to 
encourage the saving spirit among the Negroes. It is 
doubtful, however, if they form the best kind of incentive, 
and probably they stand in the way of the savings-bank 
and building association. Only a few deserve this quali- 
fied approval. The large majority are little better than 
licensed gambling operations ; it is a disgrace that a great 
municipality allows them to prey upon the people in the 
manner they do.“ ‘They usually rest on no sound business 
principles; they take any and all risks, generally without 
medical examination and depend on lapses in payments 
and bold cheating to make money. Even the best conducted 
of these societies have to depend on the unreturned contribu- 
tions of persons who cannot keep up their payments, to 
make both ends meet. 

There were in 1897 thirty-one insurance societies doing 
business in the Seventh Ward. The following table gives 
the weekly premiums required for sick and death benefits 
in one society : 

RATES AND DEATH BENEFITS. 
Weekly Dues for Benefits Payable at Death only. 


[ 

Age. Benekt. Benekt, 
T2=T5 ew Se eb hs tele: ooh cea na ee eee $o.04 $0.07 
V5 —25 5 se ar Wee aeRO Wo. oe feed ometar wee ire ees .05 09 
25-30 Pema testers ts sb Te uest s.4 eh apioe cartons ate Ane een ieee .06 TT 
30-35 dae ics Plamowe. Mehalhciicac ae Re nna eeenone 07 12 
254 Ors bes ees ete Pel to 9s de tie Wis cua tunis eel MER eG 08 15 
AO=AS Water eee re dea ae te esl cal eh el ode tee ate RMstn stats Mees Io 18 
45-50 Lu. Pee eae ks ke eee eee ee 12 23 
Sern Goel tor My. Wot aS at SOE TS) cer a A ors 14 26 
Kgoweri alco falar ie akon ciecbar chat dag oar 15 28 
PresteiG to ioe hh i ash Sete cline ML oe 18 35 
5B=GO 655.0 rake os a Reteey a wn ea aie tele pe eral is its ors 20 39 


14 For an account of a partial investigation of this subject and some 
attempts at reform, see ‘‘ Report of Citizens’ Permanent Relief Committee, 
etc., 1893-4,’ pp. 31, ff. Cf. Also the work of the Star Kitchen at Seventh 
and Lombard streets, Philadelphia, 
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This is at the rate of $46.80 to $52 for a $1000 life 
policy at the age of 43, which can be had in regular com- 
panies for about $35. The excess represents the expense 
of collection and the gambler’s risk. 


SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS. 
Weekly Dues for Specified Sums per Week. 


Age next Birthday. $4.00. $5.00. | $6.00. $7.00. $8.00. $10.00. 
12=20 ers eee eet) .10 sue .16 .19 22 25 
AS Let Gee tp Oe mer .14 Sy) .20 -23 .26 
25=30: ewe deny eee a: pip, 15 .18 aL .24 apy 
BO=35 ie geniemnen tae 14 hy, 220 E28 .26 .29 
Geileha ie a at ae ales site’ cer -24 Sey) Ago 
ORE RA Were ea See Sy .20 22 .26 .29 se 
TNC Bn, Gee ein Ce en a .18 Al .24 227 30 233 
AS=AGURO Ge ie. borel.« .19 722 25 .28 seu -34 
AGES OMe acu a ihorec se te .20 ave 20 .29 ee 35 
BO5Sttlaey oh hau Bsc B22, 225 28 ag asa a7 
EOS IGPh aw ieee eee 23 .26 .29 $32) 635 38 
Ras Omeros fay os) .24 ply .30 233 sey) 41 
RG OO eres te Lge fis .28 pat -34 Core SAL: oh eA, 


Children—Age, 2 to II years. 

Amount payable to children after their certificates have been issued for 
the following periods: 

Three months, one-third; six months, one-half; nine months, three- 
fourths; one year, full amount. 

Death benefits, $40. 

Weekly dues, 5 cents. 

Upon payment of 10 cents weekly dues, children from six to eleven 
years will be paid weekly sick benefits of $2.50. 

Membership fee for children, 50 cents. 

Membership fee for adults, $1. 


Into these companies a large part of the income of many 
families goes. For instance, let us examine the expendi- 
tures of certain actual families for such insurance, remem- 
bering that the total income of these families is in most 
cases $20 to $40 a month. 


Monthly. 
1. A family of 2 adults and 2 children (stevedore) . . $3 29 
2. A family of 2 adults have for Io years paid . . . - I 00 
Sp dehatraviler ese AhGvehli. 4 Gong Se PP eal ee ee 20 
Ay ASG boaW KPO? Ph, GWE 1p 6 & nw 6 6 oo po 2 40 
Seeaefariy Orem aduitratidetecht dus ..ur. mss) c-tl lel 2 00 
OerAsiamilmore tae uira © ae choel fe, sl ental, «faiths all os I 84 
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Monthly. 

7, A family OfGr ad ale hte aes hee te os aro ee $2 57 

8. A ‘family ore edultad waiter) Cou, +) > . +5 lai 2 20 

9. Avfamilyrotezradultsi (Servant) umes: tn elena I 50 
10. A family of 5 adults and 2 children (laborer). . . 3 00 
11. A family of 2 adults and 3 children (stevedore) . . 1 44 
12.) A damilyeons.g addite and mchildit.). & 4 6% as 5 00 
13. A family of 8 adults and 4 children ......- 4 20 
TAA LATULV OVO BOTMICS in ths Aeris faa cedar pee ve) ocr et eae 4 43 
RSA Tamm UIOf re ACUI Gg Vane yin ge) sata ete rey ed 2 50 
16. A family of 2 adults (stevedore) 40. . 6. as 3 00 
17. A family of 2 adults (stevedore) ..... psa vOO 
ite Gl stbeovlbyveye sfe) Even eMhiys ts Gg Ge og oe oe Bo) tee 
19. A family of 2 adults, 1 child (stevedore). . .-. 500 
20,  AAMILY OLS ACULLS, of Pic wicbe ee nen. Maia kota 5 00 
Zr eAvtatiilyiOfes AC ULES seem mene ee een or eae 390 
22. A family of 4 adults, r child (laborer). ..... 5 00 
23. A family of 2 adults, 3 children (waiter)... . - 4 60 


It is impossible to get accurate returns as to the total 
amount spent by the Negroes of the Seventh Ward for in- 
surance in such societies, but answers to questions on this 
point indicate a total expenditure of approximately $25,000 
annually. For this enormous outlay something comes 
back in the benefits, but probably much less than half. 
The method of conducting these societies puts a premium 
on dishonesty and misrepresentation and a tax on honesty 
and health. A certain class of the insured get sick regu- 
larly and draw benefits and are winked at by the societies 
as a paying advertisement on the street. Their honest 
neighbors on the other hand will struggle on and work for 
years, paying regularly—in some cases five, ten and fifteen 
or more years in various societies—only to be cheated out 
of their insurance by rascally agents, or conniving home 
offices, or their own failure at the last moment to keep up 
payments. Of course the sum involved is too small, and 
the cheated persons too unknown and lowly to lead to liti- 
gation. Let us take some examples :” 


1 Once in a while the affairs of one of these companies are revealed to 
the public, as for instance, the following noted in the Public Ledger, 
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1. This family lost $100 paid in for insurance, by final 
lapse in payments. The woman was sixty years old, and 
poor. 

2. This family belonged to the ——— society ten years 
and paid $12 a year. Finally fell seven days in arrears 
with payments, and was dropped. Had received $65 in 
benefits. 

3. This family had paid in $50; was one day behind and 
was dropped. 

4. This family had a woman insured for $2.50 a week, 
and $50 at death. She received no sick benefits at all, 


October 20, 1896. The company became bankrupt, and its affairs were 
found hopelessly involved. 

‘‘ This was the scheme, according to the former agent and some of the 
certificate holders. Upon the payment of ten cents a week for seven 
years, the subscriber was promised $100, to be paid at the end of the 
seventh year. In a year ten cents a week would amount to $5.20; in 
seven years to $36.40. The Keystone Investment Company promised to 
give $100 for $36.40. 

‘*Tater the assessment was raised to fifteen cents a week. This would 
amount in seven years to $54.60, for which sum $100 was promised in 
return. Some few of the certificate holders paid twenty cents a week, it 
is said. This, in seven years, would amount to $72.80, for which sum, 
according to the agreement, the certificate holder was to be paid $1oo. 

“Just how many subscribers the company had it is impossible to learn 
from the officers. A gentleman, who has a store next door to the com- 
pany’s office, said yesterday that a great many people went there each 
week to pay their assessments. They appeared to be poor people, he 
said. There were a great many Negroes among them, and some of them, 
he said, came from New Jersey. 

‘‘The concern started in business in 1891, and has always occupied its 
present quarters, which are very unpretentious, by the way, for a financial 
company of any standing. A lady residing on Girard avenue, east of 
Hanover street, yesterday related her experience with the company as 
follows: 

*“«T invested in certificates for my mother and my little daughter, 
paying fifteen cents a week on each. The agreement was that each was 
to receive $100 at the end of seven years. Ihave been paying for my 
little girl nearly three years, and for my mother nearly two years. It 
will be two years next Christmas. The payments were made regu- 
larly. On both certificates I have paid in about $35.’ ” 
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and only $20 at death. They said: ‘We stint ourselves 
of our victuals to keep up and then lose it all.” 

5. A family who put $75 intoa society and lost it all. 

6. A mother was in the society two years. When 
she was taken sick, she sent her child to notify them ; they 
took no notice of this on the ground that the notification 
by a child was not legal, and paid her nothing. 

7. This man was a member of the society fifteen 
years, and his wife seven years; paid in $354 in all and 
drew out $90 in benefits; the society then ‘discovered ” 
that the man belonged to the G. A. R., and dropped him 
and kept the money. 

8. This man belonged to a society seven years, at $1.30 
per month; received $20 in benefits and lost the rest 
through a lapse in payments. 

9. This family belonged to different societies eight years 
and lost all the money invested. 

10. This person was a member of a society some time, 
when the collector absconded with the money, and the so- 
ciety refused to bear the responsibility. 

11. The mother had paid $54.60 to a society for a death 
benefit, but at her death the society paid nothing. 

12. The society collapsed and this person lost $75. 

13. This family invested $1.23 a month with a society 
for thirteen years in order to receive $200 endowment. 
This was at the rate of $73.80 annually fora $1000 policy ! 

14. This man has paid in $88 so far, and has never re- 
ceived sick or other benefits. 

15. This woman had belonged to a society for years and 
was once taken sick just before the agent called. When 
he came he was asked to return, as the sick woman was 
asleep. He did not return, and when a claim for sick 
benefits was made, it was denied on the ground that the 
woman had not paid her dues when the agent called. 

In many other cases the matter of age is made a loop- 
hole for cheating; numbers of the Negroes do not know 
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their exact ages; in such cases the insurance agent will 
suggest an age, usually below the evident truth, and insert 
it in the policy; if the insured dies the physician guesses 
at another age nearer the truth, and inserts it in the death 
certificate. Thereupon the insurance company points to 
the discrepancy, alleges an attempt to deceive on the part 
of the insured, and either refuses to pay any of the policy 
or generally offers to compound for a half or a third of the 
amount promised. ‘This is perhaps the most common form 
of cheating outside the failure to account for the payments 
of lapsed members. In some cases the home office pays 
the death claim, and the local office or agent cheats the 
insured. 

Without doubt such societies meet outrageous attempts 
at deception on the part of the insured ; and yet since their 
methods of business put a premium on this sort of cheat- 
ing they can hardly complain. The whole business is 
nothing more than gambling, where one set of sharpers bet 
against another set, and the honest hard-working but 
ignorant toilers pay the bill.” With all the harm that 
open policy-playing and other sorts of gambling do, it is to 
be doubted if their effects on character are more deleterious 
than this form of insurance business. ‘The Negroes by the 
crime of the Freedmen’s Bank have been long prejudiced 
against banks, and this business encourages their aversion 
to the slow, sure methods of saving. If the colored people 
are ever to learn ‘‘forehandedness,” in place of the slip- 
shod chance methods of living, the savings bank must 
soon replace the insurance society; and that they could 
support savings banks in abundance is shown by the fact 


1% As before noted, I am aware that a few of these societies do not 
wholly deserve this sweeping condemnation, and that all of them are 
defended by certain short-sighted persons as encouraging savings. My 
observation convinces me, however, of the substantial truth of my con- 
clusions. Of course, all this has nothing to do with the legitimate life 
insurance business. 
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that they annually invest between $75,000 and $100,000 
in insurance societies in the city of Philadelphia. 

It is not generally known how lucrative a business the 
exploitation of the Negro in various lines has become. In 
ornaments, clothes, entertainments, books and investment 
schemes, the shrewd and unscrupulous have a broad field 
of work, and it is being industriously cultivated, especially 
by whites and to some extent by certain classes of Negroes. 
Instead then of a struggling people being met by aid in 
the direction of their greatest weakness, they are sur- 
rounded by agencies which tend to make them more 
wasteful and dependent on chance than they are now. 
One has only to watch the pawn-brokers’ shops on Satur- 
day night in winter to see how largely Negroes support 
them; and it is but a step from the insurance society to 
the pawnshop and thence to the policy shop. 

30. Family Life-—Among the masses of the Negro 
people in America the Monogamic Home is comparatively 
a new institution, not more than two or three generations 
old. The Africans were taken from polygamy and trans- 
planted into a plantation where the home life was pro- 
tected only by the caprice of the master, and practically 
unregulated polygamy and polyandry was the result, on the 
plantations of the West Indies. In States like Pennsyl- 
vania the marriage institution among slaves was early 
established and maintained. Consequently one meets 
among the Philadelphia Negroes the result of both 
systems—the looseness of plantation life and the strictness 
of Quaker teaching. Among the lowest class of recent 
immigrants and other unfortunates there is much sexual 
promiscuity and the absence of a real home life. Actual 
prostitution for gain is not as widespread as would at first 
thought seem natural. On the other hand, there are two 
widespread systems among the lowest classes, viz., tem- 
porary cohabitation and the support of men. Cohabitation 
of amore or less permanent character is a direct offshoot 
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of the plantation life and is practiced considerably ; in 
distinctly slum districts, like that at Seventh and Lom- 
bard, from 10 to 25 per cent of the unions are of this 
nature. Some of them are simply common-law marriages 
and are practically never broken. Others are compacts, 
which last for two to ten years; others for some months ; 
in most of these cases the women are not prostitutes, but 
rather ignorant and loose. In such cases there is, of course, 
little home life, rather a sort of neighborhood life, center- 
ing in the alleys and on the sidewalks, where the children 
are educated. Of the great mass of Negroes this class 
forms a very small percentage and is absolutely with- 
out social standing. They are the dregs which indicate 
the former history and the dangerous tendencies of the 
masses. ‘The system of supporting men is one common 
among the prostitutes of all countries, and widespread 
among the Negro women of the town. Two little colored 
girls walking along South street stopped before a gaudy 
pair of men’s shoes displayed in a shop window, and one 
said: ‘That’s the kind of shoes I’d buy my fellow!” The 
remark fixed their life history ; they were from among the 
prostitutes of Middle Alley, or Ratcliffe street, or some 
similar resort, where each woman supports some man from 
the results of her gains. The majority of the well-dressed 
loafers whom one sees on Locust street near Ninth, on Lom- 
bard near Seventh and Seventeenth, on Twelfth near Kater, 
and in other such localities, are supported by prostitutes and 
political largesse, and spend their timein gambling. They 
are absolutely without home life, and form the most dan- 
gerous class in the community, both for crime and political 
corruption. 

Leaving the slums and coming to the great mass of the 
Negro population we see undoubted effort has been made 
to establish homes. ‘I‘wo great hindrances, however, cause 
much mischief: the low wages of men and the high rents. 
The low wages of men make it necessary for mothers to 
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work and in numbers of cases to work away from home sev- 
eral days in the week. ‘This leaves the children without 
guidance or restraint for the better part of the day—a thing 
disastrous to manners and morals. ‘T’o this must be added 
the result of high rents, namely, the lodging system. Who- 
ever wishes to live in the centre of Negro population, near 
the great churches and near work, must pay high rent 
for a decent house. ‘This rent the average Negro family 
cannot afford, and to get the house they sub-rent a part to 
lodgers. As aa consequence, 38 per cent of the homes of 
the Seventh Ward have unknown strangers admitted freely 
into their doors. ‘The result is, on the whole, pernicious, 
especially where there are growing children. Moreover, 
the tiny Philadelphia houses are ill suited toa lodging 
system. ‘The lodgers are often waiters, who are at home 
between meals, at the very hours when the housewife is off 
at work, and growing daughters are thus left unprotected. 
In some cases, though this is less often, servant girls and 
other female lodgers are taken. In such ways the privacy 
and intimacy of home life is destroyed, and elements of 
danger and demoralization admitted. Many families see 
this and refuse to take lodgers, and move where they can 
afford the rent without help. This involves more depriva- 
tions to a socially ostracized race like the Negro than to 
whites, since it often means hostile neighbors or no social 
intercourse. If a number of Negroes settle together, the 
real estate agents dump undesirable elements among them, 
which some enthusiastic association has driven from the 
slums. 

There are a large number of waiters, porters and ser- 
vant girls in the city who naturally have no home life and 
are exposed to peculiar temptations. ‘The church is the 
rallying place of the best class of these young people, and 
it attempts to furnish their amusements. Loafing and 
promenading the streets is the only other entertainment 
most of these young folks have. They form a serious 
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problem, to which the lodging system is the only attempted 
answer, and that a dangerous one. Homes and clubs 
properly conducted ought to be opened for them. A 
Young Men’s Christian Association which would not 
degenerate into an endless prayer meeting might meet.the 
wants of the young men. 

The home life of the middle laboring class lacks many 
of the pleasant features of good homes. ‘Traces of plan- 
tation customs still persist, and there is a widespread cus- 
tom of seeking amusement outside the home; thus the 
home becomes a place for a hurried meal now and then, 
and lodging. Only on Sundays does the general gathering 
in the front room, the visits and leisurely dinner smack of 
proper home life. Nevertheless, the spirit of home life is 
steadily growing. Nearly all the housewives deplore the 
lodging system and the work that keeps them away from 
home; and there is a widespread desire to remedy these 
evils and the other evil which is akin to them, the allow- 
ing of children and young women to be out unattended at 
night. 

In the better class families there is a pleasant family life 
of distinctly Quaker characteristics. One can go into such 
homes in the Seventh Ward and find all the quiet comfort 
and simple good-hearted fare that one would expect among 
well-bred people. In some cases the homes are lavishly 
furnished, in others they are homely and old-fashioned. 
Even in the best homes, however, there is easily detected 
a tendency to let the communal church and society life 
trespass upon the home. ‘There are fewer strictly family 
gatherings than would be desirable, fewer simple neighbor- 
hood gatherings and visits; in their place are the church 
teas, the hall concerts, or the elaborate parties given by the 
richer and more ostentatious. These things are of no par- 
ticular moment to the circle of families involved, but they 
set an example to the masses which may be misleading. 
The mass of the Negro people must be taught sacredly to 
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guard the home, to make it the centre of social life and 
moral guardianship. This it is largely among the best 
class of Negroes, but it might be made even more con- 
spicuously so than it is. Such emphasis undoubtedly 
means the decreased influence of the Negro church, and 
that is a desirable thing. 

On the whole, the Negro has few family festivals; birth- 
days are not often noticed, Christmas is a time of church 
and general entertainments, Thanksgiving is coming to be 
widely celebrated, but here again in churches as much as 
in homes. ‘The home was destroyed by slavery, struggled 
up after emancipation and is again not exactly threatened, 
but neglected in the life of city Negroes. Herein lies food 
for thought. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE ORGANIZED LIFE OF NEGROES. 


31. History of the Negro Church in Philadelphia.— 
We have already followed the history of the rise of the 
Free African Society, which was the beginning of the 
Negro Church in the North.’ We often forget that the 
rise of a church organization among Negroes was a curious 
phenomenon. ‘The church really represented all that was 
left of African tribal life, and was the sole expression of 
the organized efforts of the slaves. It was natural that 
any movement among freedmen should centre about their 
religious life, the sole remaining element of their former 
tribal system. Consequently when, led by two strong men, 
they left the white Methodist Church, they were naturally 
unable to form any democratic moral reform association ; 
they must be led and guided, and this guidance must have 
the religious sanction that tribal government always has. 
Consequently Jones and Allen, the leaders of the Free 
African Society, as early as 1791 began regular religious 
exercises, and at the close of the eighteenth century there 
were three Negro churches in the city, two of which were 
independent.’ 


1Cf. Chapter ITI. 

2St. Thomas, Bethel and Zoar. The history of Zoar is of interest, It 
“extends over a period of one hundred years, being as it is an offspring 
of St. George’s Church, Fourth and Vine streets, the first Methodist 
Episcopal church to be established in this country, and in whose edifice 
the first American Conference of that denomination was held. Zoar 
Church had its origin in 1794, when members of St. George’s Church 
established a mission in what was then known as Campingtown, now 
known as Fourth and Brown streets, at which place its first chapel was 
built. There it remained until 1883, when economic and sociological 
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St. Thomas’ Church has had a most interesting history. 
It early declared its purpose “of advancing our friends in 
a true knowledge of God, of true religion, and of the ways 
and means to restore our long lost race to the dignity of 
men and of Christians.”* ‘The church offered itself to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and was accepted on condi- 
tion that they take no part in the government of the gen- 
eral church. Their leader, Absalom Jones, was ordained 
deacon and priest, and took charge of the church. In 1804 
the church established a day school which lasted until 
1816." In 1849 St. Thomas’ began a series of attempts 
to gain full recognition in the Church by a demand for 
delegates to the Church gatherings. The Assembly first 
declared that it was not expedient to allow Negroes to 
take part. To this the vestry returned a dignified answer, 
asserting that “expediency is no plea against the violation 
of the great principles of charity, mercy, justice and 
truth.” Not until 1864 was the Negro body received into 
full fellowship with the Church. In the century and more 
of its existence St. Thomas’ has always represented a high 
grade of intelligence, and to-day it still represents the most 
cultured and wealthiest of the Negro population and the 
Philadelphia born residents. Its membership has conse- 


causes made necessary the selection of a new site. The city had grown, 
and industries of a character in which the Negroes were not interested 
had developed in the neighborhood, and, as the colored people were 
rapidly moving to a different section of the city, it was decided that 
the church should follow, and the old building was sold. Through the 
liberality of Colonel Joseph M. Bennett a brick building was erected on 
Melon street, above Twelfth. 

‘‘Since then the congregation has steadily increased in numbers, until 
in August of this year it was found necessary to enlarge the edifice. The 
corner-stone of the new front was laid two months ago. The present 
membership of the church is about 550.’’—Public Ledger, November 15, 
1897. 

3See Douglass’ “‘ Annals of St. Thomas’.’’ 

‘It was then turned into a private school and supported largely by an 
English educational fund. 
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quently always been small, being 246 in 1794, 427 in 1795, 
105 in 1860, and 391 in 1897.” 

The growth of Bethel Church, founded by Richard 
Allen, on South Sixth Street, has been so phenomenal that 
it belongs to the history of the nation rather than to any 
one city. From a weekly gathering which met in Allen’s 
blacksmith shop on Sixth near Lombard, grew a large 
church edifice; other churches were formed under the same 
general plan, and Allen, as overseer of them, finally took the 
title of bishop and ordained other bishops. The Church, 
under the name of African Methodist Episcopal, grew and 
spread until in 1890 the organization had 452,725 members, 
2481 churches and $6,468,280 worth of property.° 

By 1813’ there were in Philadelphia six Negro churches 
with the following membership : * 


Lae OM AS 6 DL, air ar ame mr OMMCRE pReMe Res Ac hl) Gave” ve 560 
ISYerd ssh segs NV Bevin wh LA wh) ob) 2G Gulp be OOO mba ree 272 
AOR GO IW BEB Gl de gh by th Ren ce Ec DiS ic 80 
(Charorik, way NIE AOL Be ek Set ee Eee A ee 74 
Hantst nace and Vine streets .-...). . + 2) «cee 80 
PLCS LOLIGIN a. cited yes eh sale sy o> eh Ss 7ehe 300 

2366 


The Presbyterian Church had been founded by two 
Negro missionaries, father and son, named Gloucester, in 
1807.2 The Baptist Church was founded in 1809. ‘The 
inquiry of 1838 gives these statistics of churches: 


5St. Thomas’ has suffered often among Negroes from the opprobrium 
of being ‘‘aristocratic,’’ and is to-day by no means a popular church 
among the masses. Perhaps there is some justice in this charge, but 
the church has nevertheless always been foremost in good work and 
has many public spirited Negroes on its rolls. 

6 Cf. U. S. Census, Statistics of Churches, 1890. 

TIn 1809 the leading Negro churches formed a ‘‘ Society for Suppress- 
ing Vice and Immorality,’’ which received the endorsement of Chief 
Justice Tilghman, Benjamin Franklin, Jacob Rush, and others. 

8“ Condition of Negroes, 1838,’’ pp. 39-40. 

9Cf. Robert Jones’ ‘‘ Fifty years in Central Church.’” John Gloucester 
began preaching in 1807 at Seventh and Bainbridge. 
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Denomination. 


Episcopalian . . 
Lutheran 
MetHOCISE =n mr mane 
Presbyterian 

Baptist 


« 1@ gee =) & 


«) eS.) 10 ee eee 


No. 
Churches. 


NN OHH 


100 
Io 
2,860 
325 
700 


Annual 
Expenses. 


$1,000 
120 
2,100 
1,500 
I, 300 


3,995 


$6,020 


Value of 
Property. 


$36,000 
3,000 
50,800 
20,000 
4,200 


$114,000 


Incum- 
brance. 


$1,000 
5, 100 
1,000 


$7,100 


Three more churches were added in the next ten years, 


and then a reaction followed.” 


By 1867 there were in all 


probability nearly twenty churches, of which we have 
statistics of seventeen :" 


STATISTICS OF NEGRO CHURCHES, 1857. 


Name. 


P. E.— 
* St. Thomas’ 
Methodist— 


e « 


ae aie ewe e 
ane ie Be Ber 


OP Oe ie Potente fio iw 


John Wesley 


Little Wesley . 
Pisgah 


oe 28; Pig ae 


Zion City Mission 


Little Union 
Baptist— 

First Baptist. . 

Union Baptist . 

Shiloh 


a 0% te. fs: 


Presbyterian— 


et ae ie aD 


2. 77s (heer 0 Vora 


De | ee ee 


«50, ears) Vs 


ei) Lie Fes hey re 


0) 8 8 8 


oF Cad) eee 


e) (64 Te) wee 


Che ue Ce arte ar 
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First Presbyterian : 
Second Presbyterian ... 
Central Presbyterian .. . 


1792 


1794 
1827 
1817 
1794 
1844 
1821 
1831 
1858 
1837 


1809 


1842 
1827 
1807 
1824 
1844 


Founded. 


Number of 
Members. 


240 


Value of 


$50,000 
40,000 
21,000 
12,000 
3,000 
1I,000 
4,600 
4,500 


5,000 
7,000 
16,000 
8,000 


16,000 


Property. 


Pastors’ 


Salary. 


No ‘regular 
salary. 
500 


430 


600 
600 


Since the war the growth of Negro churches has been 
by bounds, there being twenty-five churches and missions 
in 1880, and fifty-five in 1897. 


Tn 1847 there were 19 churches; 12 of these had 3974 members; II 


of the edifices cost $67,000. 


‘* Statistical Inquiry,’ 1848, pp. 29, 30. 


In 1854 there were Ig churches reported and 1677 Sunday-school 


scholars. 


Bacon, 1856. 


11 See Inquiry of 1867. 
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So phenomenal a growth as this here outlined means 
more than the establishment of many places of worship. 
The Negro is, to be sure, a religious creature—most primi- 
tive folk are—but his rapid and ‘even extraordinary 
founding of churches is not due to this fact alone, but is 
rather a measure of his development, an indication of the 
increasing intricacy of his social life and the consequent 
multiplication of the organ which is the function of his 
group life—the church. To understand this let us inquire 
into the function of the Negro church. 

32. The Function of the Negro Church.—The Negro 
church is the peculiar and characteristic product of the 
transplanted African, and deserves especial study. Asa 
social group the Negro church may be said to have ante- 
dated the Negro family on American soil; as such it has 
preserved, on the one hand, many functions of tribal 
organization, and on the other hand, many of the family 
functions. Its tribal functions are shown in its religious 
activity, its social authority and general guiding and 
co-ordinating work ; its family functions are shown by the 
fact that the church is a centre of social life and inter- 
course; acts as newspaper and intelligence bureau, is the 
centre of amusements—indeed, is the world in which the 
Negro moves and acts. So far-reaching are these functions 
of the church that its organization is almost political. In 
Bethel Church, for instance, the mother African Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America, we have the following 
officials and organizations : 


ane Bishop of the Districh =f ses 6 

be Presiding Bideri ie kwcntp. tans a } Executive. 

ee ator ra: emer lcs ist ets ace eal les 

Mine Boardlofel ristees mman sarees alr ts Executive Council. 
General Churchy Meeting .1 0) 1). Legislative. 
‘Thesodrdofeotewards use. -een ee ee 

The Board of Stewardesses ...... | rinanci Board. 
The Junior Stewardesses. ....... 

The Sunday School Organization ... Educational System. 


Ladies’ Auxiliary, Volunteer Guild, etc. Tax Collectors. 
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Ushers HA SSOCIa TO DIEEE ne ea Police. 


\ Sheriffs and Magistrates. 


Choirs” UF): eae are, <A Music and Amusement. 
Allen!Guards tieeweiees eclee) eeeereny icon Militia. 
Missionary Societies) aiis aches hades i Social Reformers. 


Beneficial and Semi-Secret Societies, ete. Corporations. 


Or to put it differently, here we have a mayor, appointed 
from without, with great administrative and legislative pow- 
ers, although well limited by long and zealously cherished 
custom ; he acts conjointly with a select council, the trustees, 
a board of finance, composed of stewards and stewardesses, 
a common council of committees and, occasionally, of all 
church members. The various functions of the church are 
carried out by societies and organizations. ‘he form of 
government varies, but is generally some form of democracy 
closely guarded by custom and tempered by possible and 
not infrequent secession. 

The functions of such churches in order of present 
emphasis are: 

The raising of the annual budget. 
The maintenance of membership. 
Social intercourse and amusements. 
. The setting of moral standards. 

. Promotion of general intelligence. 
Efforts for social betterment. 

1. The annual budget is of first importance, because 
the life of the organization depends upon it. ‘The amount 
of expenditure is not very accurately determined before- 
hand, although its main items do not vary much. ‘There 
is the pastor’s salary, the maintenance of the building, 
light and heat, the wages of a janitor, contributions to 
various church objects, and the like, to which must be 
usually added the interest on some debt. The sum thus 
required varies in Philadelphia from $200 to $5000. A 
small part of this is raised by a direct tax on each mem- 
ber. Besides this, voluntary contributions by members 
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roughly gauged according to ability, are expected, and a 
strong public opinion usually compels payment. Another 
large source of revenue is the collection after the ser- 
mons on Sunday, when, amid the reading of notices and 
a subdued hum of social intercourse, a stream of givers 
walk to the pulpit and place in the hands of the trustee or 
steward in charge a contribution, varying from a cent to a 
dollar or more. ‘To this must be added the steady revenue 
from entertainments, suppers, socials, fairs, and the like. 
In this way the Negro churches of Philadelphia raise 
nearly $100,000 a year. They hold in real estate $900,000 
worth of property, and are thus no insignificant element in 
the economics of the city. 

2. Extraordinary methods are used and efforts made to 
maintain and increase the membership of the various 
churches. ‘To be a popular church with large membership 
means ample revenues, large social influence and a leader- 
ship among the colored people unequaled in power and 
effectiveness. Consequently people are attracted to the 
church by sermons, by music and by entertainments; finally, 
every year a revival is held, at which considerable numbers 
of young people are converted. All this is done in perfect 
sincerity and without much thought of merely increasing 
membership, and yet every small church strives to be large 
by these means and every large church to maintain itself 
or grow larger. The churches thus vary from a dozen to 
a thousand members. 

3. Without wholly conscious effort the Negro church 
has become a centre of social intercourse to a degree 
unknown in white churches even in the country. The 
various churches, too, represent social classes. At St. 
Thomas’ one looks for the well-to-do Philadelphians, largely 
descendants of favorite mulatto house-servants, and conse- 
quently well-bred and educated, but rather cold and reserved 
to strangers or newcomers; at Central Presbyterian one 
sees the older, simpler set of respectable Philadelphians 
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with distinctly Quaker characteristics—pleasant but con- 
servative; at Bethel may be seen the best of the great 
laboring class—steady, honest people, well dressed and well 
fed, with church and family traditions; at Wesley will be 
found the new arrivals, the sight-seers and the strangers to 
the city—hearty and easy-going people, who welcome all 
comers and ask few questions; at Union Baptist one may 
look for the Virginia servant girls and their young men; 
and so on throughout the city. Each church forms its 
own social circle, and not many stray beyond its bounds. 
Introductions into that circle come through the church, and 
thus the stranger becomes known. All sorts of entertain- 
ments and amusements are furnished by the churches: 
concerts, suppers, socials, fairs, literary exercises and debates, 
cantatas, plays, excursions, picnics, surprise parties, cele- 
brations. Every holiday is the occasion of some special 
entertainment by some club, society or committee of the 
church ; Thursday afternoons and evenings, when the ser- 
vant girls are free, are always sure to have some sort of 
entertainment. Sometimes these exercises are free, some- 
times an admission fee is charged, sometimes refreshments 
or articles are on sale. ‘The favorite entertainment is a 
concert with solo singing, instrumental music, reciting, and 
the like. Many performers make a living by appearing at 
these entertainments in various cities, and often they are 
persons of training and ability, although not always. So 
frequent are these and other church exercises that there are 
few Negro churches which are not open four to seven nights 
in a week and sometimes one or two afternoons in addition. 

Perhaps the pleasantest and most interesting social 
intercourse takes place on Sunday ; the weary week’s work 
is done, the people have slept late and had a good break- 
fast, and sally forth to church well dressed and complacent. 
The usual hour of the morning service is eleven, but 
people stream in until after twelve. ‘The sermon is usually 
short and stirring, but in the larger churches elicits little 
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response other than an “Amen” or two. After the sermon 
the social features begin ; notices on the various meetings 
of the week are read, people talk with each other in sub- 
dued tones, take their contributions to the altar, and lin- 
ger in the aisles and corridors long after dismission to laugh 
and chat until one or two o’clock. ‘Then they go home 
to good dinners. Sometimes there is some special three 
o’clock service, but usually nothing save Sunday-school, 
until night. Then comes the chief meeting of the day; 
probably ten thousand Negroes gather every Sunday night 
in their churches. ‘There is much music, much preaching, 
some short addresses; many strangers are there to be 
looked at; many beaus bring out their belles, and those 
who do not gather in crowds at the church door and escort 
the young women home. The crowds are usually well 
behaved and respectable, though rather more jolly than 
comports with a puritan idea of church services. 

In this way the social life of the Negro centres in his 
church—baptism, wedding and burial, gossip and court- 
ship, friendship and intrigue—all lie in these walls. What 
wonder that this central club house tends to become more 
and more luxuriously furnished, costly in appointment 
and easy of access ! 

4. It must not be inferred from all this that the 
Negro is hypocritical or irreligious. His church is, to be 
sure, a social institution first, and religious afterwards, but 
nevertheless, its religious activity is wide and sincere. In 
direct moral teaching and in setting moral standards for 
the people, however, the church is timid, and naturally so, 
for its constitution is democracy tempered by custom. 
Negro preachers are often condemned for poor leadership 
and empty sermons, and it is said that men with so 
much power and influence could make striking moral re- 
forms. ‘This is but partially true. ‘The congregation does 
not follow the moral precepts of the preacher, but rather 
the preacher follows the standard of his flock, and only 
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exceptional men dare seek to change this. And here it 
must be remembered that the Negro preacher is primarily 
an executive officer, rather than a spiritual guide. If one 
goes into any great Negro church and hears the sermon 
and views the audience, one would say: either the sermon 
is far below the calibre of the audience, or the people are less 
sensible than they look; the former explanation is usually 
true. ‘The preacher is sure to be a man of executive ability, 
a leader of men, a shrewd and affable president of a large and 
intricate corporation. In addition to this he may be, and 
usually is, a striking elocutionist; he may also be a man of 
integrity, learning, and deep spiritual earnestness; but these 
last three are sometimes all lacking, and the last two in many 
cases. Some signs of advance are here manifest: no min- 
ister of notoriously immoral life, or even of bad reputation, 
could hold a large church in Philadelphia without eventual 
revolt. Most of the present pastors are decent, respectable 
men ; there are perhaps one or two exceptions to this, but the 
exceptions are doubtful, rather than notorious. On the whole 
then, the average Negro preacher in this city is a shrewd 
manager, a respectable man, a good talker, a pleasant com- 
panion, but neither learned nor spiritual, nor a reformer. 

The moral standards are therefore set by the congrega- 
tions, and vary from church to church in some degree. 
There has been a slow working toward a literal obeying of 
the puritan and ascetic standard of morals which Method- 
ism imposed on the freedmen; but condition and tem- 
perament have modified these. The grosser forms of 1m- 
morality, together with theatre-going and dancing, are 
specifically denounced; nevertheless, the precepts against 
specific amusements are often violated by church members. 
The cleft between denominations is still wide, especially 
between Methodists and Baptists. ‘The sermons are usually 
kept within the safe ground of a mild Calvinism, with 
much insistence on Salvation, Grace, Fallen Humanity 
and the like. 
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The chief function of these churches in morals is to con- 
serve old standards and create about them a public opinion 
which shall deter the offender. And in this the Negro 
churches are peculiarly successful, although naturally the 
standards conserved are not as high as they should be. 

5. The Negro churches were the birthplaces of Negro 
schools and of all agencies which seek to promote the in- 
telligence of the masses ; and even to-day no agency serves 
to disseminate news or information so quickly and effect- 
ively among Negroes as the church. The lyceum and 
lecture here still maintain a feeble but persistent exist- 
ence, and church newspapers and books are circulated 
widely. Night schools and kindergartens are still held in 
connection with churches, and all Negro celebrities, from a 
bishop to a poet like Dunbar, are introduced to Negro 
audiences from the pulpits. 

6. Consequently all movements for social betterment are 
apt to centre in the churches. Beneficial societies in end- 
less number are formed here ; secret societies keep in touch ; 
co-operative and building associations have lately sprung 
up; the minister often acts as an employment agent ; con- 
siderable charitable and relief work is done and special 
meetings held to aid special projects.” The race problem 
in all its phases is continually being discussed, and, indeed, 
from this forum many a youth goes forth inspired to 
work, 

Such are some of the functions of the Negro church, and 
a’study of them indicates how largely this organization has 
come to be an expression of the organized life of Negroes 
in a great city. 

33. The Present Condition of the Churches.—The 
2441 families of the Seventh Ward were distributed among 
the various denominations, in 1896, as follows: 


“Cf, Publications of Atlanta University No. 3, “Efforts of American 
Negroes for Social Betterment.”’ 
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Families. 

Methodists eet iicme whee nee «al. baer ne fs nc urs woe deoees 842 
Baptists crt emeescme omens Meo. cre luvs vue) « ast aye wate 577 
Mpiscopalians Wyant creel seals c's sn ey Ete 156 
PresbyterlianSmrammearn see dih se tothe! chee hay teths ome 74 
Catholics (5 Wags. ta Os brels fitch. ape) 9 ycr. so afi oS 69 
Shakers Vee memetins Ws Caco urs flea) by chee 2 
Unconnecteduandattks10 Wilecme sername icin ist meme 721 

2441 


Probably half of the “unconnected and unknown” 
habitually attend church. 

In the city at large the Methodists have a decided majority, 
followed by the Baptists, and further behind, the Episco- 
palians. Starting with the Methodists, we find three 
bodies: the African Methodist Episcopal, founded by Allen, 
the A. M. E. Zion, which sprung from a secession of 
Negroes from white churches in New York in the eighteenth 
century; and the M. E. Church, consisting of colored 
churches belonging to the white Methodist Church, like 
Zoar. 

The A. M. E. Church is the largest body and had, in 
1897, fourteen churches and missions in the city, with a 
total membership of 3210, and thirteen church edifices, 
seating 6117 persons. ‘These churches collected during the 
year, $27,074.13. Their property is valued at $202,229 
on which there is a mortgage indebtedness of $30,000 
to $50,000. Detailed statistics are given in the table 
on next page. 

These churches are pretty well organized, and are con- 
ducted with vim and enthusiasm. ‘This arises largely 
from their system. ‘Their bishops have been in some in- 
stances men of piety and ability like the late Daniel A. 
Payne. In other cases they have fallen far below this 
standard; but they have always been men of great influ- 
ence, and had a genius for leadership—else they would not 
have been bishops. They have large powers of appoint- 
ment and removal in the case of pastors, and thus each 
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pastor working under the eye of an inspiring chief, 
strains every nerve to make his church a_ successful 
organization. ‘The bishop is aided by several presiding 
elders, who are traveling inspectors and preachers, and 
give advice as to appointments. This system results in 
great unity and power; the purely spiritual aims of the 
church, to be sure, suffer somewhat, but afterall this pecu- 
liar organism is more than a church, it is a government of 
men. 

The headquarters of the A. M. E. Church are in Philadel- 
phia. Their publishing house, at Seventh and Pine, pub- 
lishes a weekly paper, anda quarterly review, besides some 
books, such as hymnals, church disciplines, short treatises, 
leaflets and the like. The receipts of this establishment 
in 1897 were $16,058.26, and its expenditures $14,119.15. 
Its total outfit and property is valued at $45,513.64, with 
an indebtedness of $14,513.64. 

An episcopal residence for the bishop of the district has 
recently been purchased on Belmont avenue. ‘The Phila- 
delphia Conference disbursed from the general church 
funds in 1897, $985 to superannuated ministers, and $375 
to widows of ministers. . Two or three women missionaries 
visited the sick during the year and some committees of 
the Ladies’ Mission Society worked to secure orphans’ 
homes.” ‘Thus throughout the work of this church there 


13 An account of the present state of the A. M. H. Church from its own 
lips is interesting, in spite of its somewhat turgid rhetoric. The follow- 
ing is taken from the minutes of Philadelphia Conference, 1897: 


REPORT ON STATE OF THE CHURCH. 


“To the Bishop and Conference: We your Committee on State of the 

Church beg leave to submit the following: 

‘Every truly devoted African Methodist is intensely interested in the 
condition of the church that was handed down to us as a precious heir- 
loom from the hands of a God-fearing, self-sacrificing ancestry; the 
church that Allen planted in Philadelphia, a little over a century ago has 
enjoyed a marvelous development. Its grand march through the pro- 
cession of a hundred years has been characterized by a series of brilliant 
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is much evidence of enthusiasm and persistent progress. 
There are three churches in the city representing the 
A. M. E. Zion connection. They are: 


Wesley) of ipravetrre al sles Fifteenth and Lombard Sts. 
WENA 56 5 5b BOO Oe Fifty-fifth above Market St. 
W100 5 bea ee ol alts ot 50's), Ninth St. and Girard Ave. 


successes, completely refuting the foul calumnies cast against it and 
overcoming every obstacle that endeavored to impede its onward march, 
giving the strongest evidence that God was in the midst of her; she 
should not be moved. 

“From the humble beginnings in the little blacksmith shop, at Sixth 
and Lombard streets, Philadelphia, the Connection has grown until we 
have now fifty-five annual conferences, beside mission fields, with over 
four thousand churches, the same number of itinerant preachers, near six 
hundred thousand communicants, one and a half million adherents, with 
six regularly organized and well-manned departments, each doing a 
magnificent work along special lines, the whole under the immediate 
supervision of eleven bishops, each with a marked individuality and all 
laboring together for the further development and perpetuity of the 
church. In this the Mother Conference of the Connection, we have 
every reason to be grateful to Almighty God for the signal blessings He 
has so graciously poured out upon us. The spiritual benedictions have 
been many. In response to earnest effort and faithful prayers by both 
pastors and congregations, nearly two thousand persons have professed 
faith in Christ, during this conference year. Five thousand dollars have 
been given by the membership and friends of the Connectional interests 
to carry on the machinery of the church, besides liberal contributions for 
the cause of missions, education, the Sunday-school Union and Church 
Extension Departments, and beside all this, the presiding elder and 
pastors have been made to feel that the people are perfectly willing to do 
what they can to maintain the preaching of the word, that tends to 
elevate mankind and glorify God. 

‘‘ The local interests have not been neglected; new churches have been 
built, parsonages erected, church mortgages have been reduced, auxiliary 
societies to give everybody in the church a chance to work for God and 
humanity, have been more extensively organized than ever before. 

‘‘The danger signal that we see here and there cropping out, which 
is calculated to bring discredit upon the Church of Christ, is the unholy 
ambition for place and power. The means ofttimes used to bring about 
the desired results, cause the blush of shame to tinge the brow of 


4 Cf., e. g., the account of the founding of new missions in the minutes 
of the Philadelphia Conference, 1896. 
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No detailed statistics of these churches are available ; 
the last two are small, the first is one of the largest and 


Christian manhood. God always has and always will select those He 
designs to use as the leaders of his Church. 

‘Political methods that are in too many instances resorted to, are con- 
trary to the teaching and spirit of the Gospel of Christ. Fitness and 
sobriety will always be found in the lead. 

‘‘Through mistaken sympathy we find that several incompetent men 

have found their way into the ministerial ranks; men who can neither 
manage the financial nor spiritual interests of any church or bring success 
along any line, who are continuously on the wing from one conference to 
the other. The time has come when the strictest scrutiny must be exer- 
cised as to purpose and fitness of candidates, and if admitted and found 
to be continuous failures, Christian charity demands that they be given 
an opportunity to seek a calling where they can make more success than 
in the ministry. These danger signals that flash up now and then must 
be observed and everything contrary to the teachings of God’s word and 
the spirit of the discipline weeded out. The church owes a debt of 
gratitude to the fathers who have always remained loyal and true; who 
labored persistently and well for the upbuilding of the connection, that 
they can never repay. 

‘‘ Particular care should be taken that no honorable aged minister of 
our great Church should be allowed to suffer for the necessaries of life. 
We especially commend to the consideration of every minister the 
Ministers’ Aid Association, which is now almost ready to be organized, 
the object of which is to help assuage the grief and dry the tears of those 
who have been left widowed and fatherless. 

“Our Publication Department is making heroic efforts for the larger 
circulation of our denominational papers and literature generally. These 
efforts ought to be, and must needs be heartily seconded by the Church. 
Lord Bacon says: ‘Talking makes a ready man, writing an exact man, 
but reading makes a full man.’ We want our people at large to be brim- 
ful of information relative to the growth of the church, the progress of 
the race, the upbuilding of humanity and the glory of God. 

‘Our missionary work must not be allowed to retrograde. The banner 
that Allen raised must not be allowed to trail, but must go forward until 
the swarthy sons of Ham everywhere shall gaze with a longing and 
loving look upon the escutcheon that has emblazoned on it, as its motto: 
‘The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man,’ and the 
glorious truth flashing over the whole world that Jesus Christ died to 
redeem the universal family of mankind. Disasters and misfortunes 
may come to us, but strong men never quail before adversities. ‘The 
clouds of to-day may be succeeded by the sunshine of to-morrow.” 
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most popular in the city ; the pastor receives $1500 a year 
and the total income of the church is between $4000 and 
$5000. It does considerable charitable work among its 
aged members, and supports a large sick and death benefit 
society. Its property is worth at least $25,000. 

Two other Methodist churches of different denomina- 
tions are: Grace U. A. M. E., Lombard street, above Fif- 
teenth; St. Matthew Methodist Protestant, Fifty-eighth 
and Vine streets. Both these churches are small, although 
the first has a valuable piece of property. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has six organizations 
in the city among the Negroes; they own church property 
valued at $53,700, have a total membership of 1202, and an 
income of $16,394 in 1897. Of this total income, $1235, 
or 7% per cent, was given for benevolent enterprises. 
These churches are quiet and well conducted, and although 
not among the most popular churches, have nevertheless 
a membership of old and respected citizens. 


CoLORED M. E. CHURCHES IN PHILADELPHIA, 1897. 
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There were in 1896 seventeen Baptist churches in Phila- 
delphia, holding property valued at more than $300,000, 
having six thousand members, and an annual income of, 
probably, $30,000 to $35,000. One of the largest churches 
has in the last five years raised between $17,000 and 
$18,000. 
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COLORED BAPTIST CHURCHES OF PHILADELPHIA, 1896. 


Expended 
- ey Annual 
Church. ere es an aed Income. 
Foreign. 
Monumental as-is onncin. 435 $30,000 $7.00 
Cherry Strect sense ee ete oe 800 50,000 cha 
Union ai ye Mee ee 1,020 50,000 58.10 
St: Paul ioe eee eee aes te 422 25,000 I.00 
Ebenezer #.' as ise os lc 189 12,000 3.36 
Macedotiiavarm: am ical. ann: 76 I,000 3.00 
Bethsaidam mcmmeets eee dente ts 78 
Haddingtonci. «tases foe 50 cf avelg 
(CMaakweenyey o go d 6 a eo © 305 24,800 uc 
Graces eciee ters wen eek ae ie 57 2,000 5.50 are 
SHUOM RIA, yisee euler eke) alc 1,000 50,000 Me ait $3,600 
Holysirinity © a. sek cess ca: 287 10,000 3.00 rath 
Second, Nicetown ...... 164 2,000 9.73 
ZAGT Wee ee ee eae ree yoke 700 40,000 aes. op 
VergonelSEs 65 4 ob oc une. 
Cherry Street Mission : 
‘Labernaclew sau men eee a2 * (Gee 
Total Oh teeieest aeons 5,583 | $296,800 


The Baptists are strong in Philadelphia, and own many 
large and attractive churches, such as, for instance, the 
Union Baptist Church, on Twelfth street ; Zion Baptist, in 
the northern part of the city ; Monumental, in West Phila- 
delphia, and the staid and respectable Cherry Street Church. 
These churches as a rule have large membership. ‘They 
are, however, quite different in spirit and methods from the 
Methodists; they lack organization, and are not so well 
managed as business institutions. Consequently statistics 
of their work are very hard to obtain, and indeed in many 
cases do not even exist for individual churches. On the 
other hand, the Baptists are peculiarly clannish and loyal 
to their organization, keep their pastors a long time, and 
thus each church gains an individuality not noticed in 
Methodist churches. If the pastor is a strong, upright 
character, his influence for good is marked. At the same 
time, the Baptists have in their ranks a larger percentage 
of illiteracy than probably any other church, and it is 
often possible for an inferior man to hold a large church 
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for years and allow it to stagnate and retrograde. The 
Baptist policy is extreme democracy applied to church 
affairs, and no wonder that this often results in a per- 
nicious dictatorship. While many of the Baptist pastors 
of Philadelphia are men of ability and education, the 
general average is below that of the other churches—a 
fact due principally to the ease with which one can enter 
the Baptist ministry.” These churches support a small 
publishing house in the city, which issues a weekly paper. 
They do some charitable work, but not much." 
There are three Presbyterian churches in the city: 


Name Members. | Value of Annual 
, “| Property. | Income. 
Beredh re |e. less) ce! 98 $75,000 | $1,135 | Parsonage. 
Gentraligumem aeest yt es 430 50,000 1,800 | Parsonage. 
First African | 105 25,000 1,538 


Central Church is the oldest of these churches and has 
an interesting history. It represents a withdrawal from 
the First African Presbyterian Church in 1844. ‘The con- 
gregation first worshiped at Eighth and Carpenter streets, 


16 Baptists themselves recognize this. One of the speakers in a recent 
association meeting, as reported by the press, ‘‘deprecated the spirit 
shown by some churches in spreading their differences to their detriment 
as church members, and in the eyes of their white brethren; and he recom- 
mended that unworthy brethren from other States, who sought an asylum 
of rest here, be not admitted to local pulpits except in cases where the 
ministers so applying are personally known or vouched for by a resident 
pastor. The custom of recognizing as preachers men incapable of doing 
good work in the pulpit, who were ordained in the South after they had 
failed in the North, was also condemned, and the President declared that 
the times demand a ministry that is able to preach. The practice of 
licensing incapable brethren for the ministry, simply to please them, was 
also looked upon with disfavor, and it was recommended that applicants 
for ordination be required to show at least ability to read intelligently 
the Word of God or a hymn.”’ 

16Qne movement deserves notice—the Woman’s Auxiliary Society. 
It consists of five circles, representing a like number of colored Baptist 
churches in this city, viz., the Cherry Street, Holy Trinity, Union, 
Nicetown and Germantown, and does general missionary work. 
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and in 1845 purchased a lot at Ninth and Lombard, 
where they still meet in a quiet and respectable house of 
worship. ‘Their 430 members include some of the oldest 
and most respectable Negro families of the city. Probably 
if the white Presbyterians had given more encouragement 
to Negroes, this denomination would have absorbed the 
best elements of the colored population; they seem, how- 
ever, to have shown some desire to be rid of the blacks, or 
at least not to increase their Negro membership in Phila- 
delphia (tovany)oreat extent, | Central (Church is ancre 
nearly a simple religious organization than most churches ; 
it listens to able sermons, but does little outside its own 
doors.” 

Berean Church is the work of one man and is an insti- 
tutional church. It was formerly a mission of Central 
Church and now owns a fine piece of property bought by 
donations contributed by whites and Negroes, but chiefly by 
the former. The conception of the work and its carrying 
out, however, is due to Negroes. This church conducts a 
successful Building and Loan Association, a kindergarten, 


7See, Jones’ “‘ Fifty Years in Central Street Church,” etc. The system 
and order in this church is remarkable. Each year a careful printed 
report of receipts and expenditures is made. The following is an abstract 
of the report for 1891: 


Receipts. 

MinaticeCommittee re. - 5 sees nee eee $977 39 

PGW IV CITES tute rel enti sane Petite cen ens en ane sO) 75 

TRCPACY Bem cate thse isdthss) Me tets CG selina nee 760 77 

OrherReceiptsit,a7 fA dba ohalsteass Semen 329 54 
ie, aed a AS 

Liapenditures. 

PAstOr. Ss asGry Gree Velo) 6 tts oy een eae $1000 00 

OtherSalaries sams tuts tied venl) tones come te petite 476 00 

RE Paymentro le OAt rr. urement ates none oes 409 CO 

TnteresttonmVlort sage. meen fies mreial ce a 60 96 

Donations torGeneral Churcher n eon. phy 

GeneralvE x pensesy CLC meen -aremre irstl cme nicue ie 759 23 
$270 70 
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a medical dispensary and a seaside home, beside the num- 
erous church societies. Probably no church in the city, 
except the Episcopal Church of the Crucifixion, is doing 
so much for the social betterment of the Negro.® The 
First African is the oldest colored church of this denomina- 
tion in the city. 

The Episcopal Church has, for Negro congregations, two 
independent churches, two churches dependent on white 
parishes, and four missions and Sunday-schools. Statistics 
of three of these are given in the table on page 218. 

The Episcopal churches receive more outside help than 
others and also do more general mission and rescue work. 
They hold $150,000 worth of property, have goo—1000 
members and an annual income of $7000 to $8000. They 
represent all grades of the colored population. The 
oldest of the churches is St. Thomas. Next comes the 
Church of the Crucifixion, over fifty years old and perhaps 
the most effective church organization in the city for 
benevolent and rescue work. It has been built up virtually 
by one Negro, a man of sincerity and culture, and of 
peculiar energy. This church carries on regular church 
work at Bainbridge and Eighth and at two branch mis- 
sions; it helps in the Fresh Air Fund, has an ice mission, a 
vacation school of thirty-five children, and a parish visitor. 
It makes an especial feature of good music with its vested 
choir. One or two courses of University Extension lectures 
are held here each year, and there is a large beneficial and 
insurance society in active operation, and a Home for the 
Homeless on Lombard street. This church especially 
reaches after a class of neglected poor whom the other 
colored churches shun or forget and for whom there is 
little fellowship in white churches. ‘The rector says of this 
work : 


18For history and detailed account of this work see Anderson’s 
“Presbyterianism and the Negro,’’ Phila., 1897. 
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‘‘ As I look back over nearly twenty years of labor in one 
parish, I see a great deal to be devoutly thankful for. 
Here are people struggling from the beginning of one 
year to another, without ever having what can be called 
the necessaries of life. God alone knows what a real 
struggle life is to them. Many of them must always be 
‘moving on,’ because they cannot pay the rent or meet 
other obligations. 

““T have just visited a family of four, mother and three 
children. The mother is too sick to work. ‘The eldest 
gitl will work when she can find something to do. But 
the rent is due, and there is not a cent in the house. ‘This 
is but asample. Howcan such people support a church 
of their own? To many such, religion often becomes 
doubly comforting. They seize eagerly on the promises 
of a life where these earthly distresses will be forever 
absent. 

“Ifthe other half only knew how this half is living—how 
hard and dreary, and often hopeless, life is—the members 
of the more favored half would gladly help to do all they 
could to have the gospel freely preached to those whose 
lives are so devoid of earthly comforts. 

“Twenty or thirty thousand dollars (and that is not 
much), safely invested, would enable the parish to do a 
work that ought to be done and yet is not being done at 
present. The poor could then have the gospel preached to 
them in a way that it is not now being preached.” 

The Catholic church has in the last decade made great 
progress in its work among Negroes and is determined to 
do much in the future. Its chief hold upon the colored 
people is its comparative lack of discrimination. There is 
one Catholic church in the city designed especially for 
Negro work—St. Peter Clavers at Twelfth and Lombard— 
formerly a Presbyterian church; recently a parish house 
has been added. ‘The priest in charge estimates that 400 
or 500 Negroes regularly attend Catholic churches in various 
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parts of the city. The Mary Drexel Home for Colored 
Orphans is a Catholic institution near the city which is 
doing much work. ‘The Catholic church can do more than 
any other agency in humanizing the intense prejudice of 
many of the working-class against the Negro, and signs of 
this influence are manifest in some quarters. 

We have thus somewhat in detail reviewed the work of 
the chief churches. ‘There are beside these continually 
springing up and dying a host of little noisy missions which 
represent the older and more demonstrative worship. A 
description of one applies to nearly all; take for instance 
one in the slums of the Fifth Ward: 

“The tablet in the gable of this little church bears the 
date 1837. For sixty years it has stood and done its work 
in the narrow lane. What its history has been all this 
time it is dificult to find out, for no records are on hand, 
and no one is here to tell the tale. 

‘The few last months of the old order was something like 
this: It was in the hands of a Negro congregation. 
Several visits were paid to the church, and generally a 
dozen people were found there. After a discourse by a 
very illiterate preacher, hymns were sung, having many 
repetitions of senseless sentiment and exciting cadences. 
It took about an hour to work up the congregation to a 
fervor aimed at. When this was reached a remarkable 
scene presented itself. The whole congregation pressed 
forward to an open space before the pulpit, and formed a 
ring. The most excitable of their number entered the 
ring, and with clapping of hands and contortions led the 
devotions. ‘Those forming the ring joined in the clapping 
of hands and wild and loud singing, frequently springing 
into the air, and shouting loudly. As the devotions pro- 
ceeded, most of the worshipers took off their coats and 
vests and hung them on pegs on the wall. This continued 
for hours, until all were completely exhausted, and some 
had fainted and been stowed away on benches or the pulpit 
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platform. ‘This was the order of things at the close of sixty 
years’ history. * * * When this congregation vacated 
the church, they did so stealthily, under cover of darkness, 
removed furniture not their own, including the pulpit, and 
left bills unpaid.” | 

There are dozens of such little missions in various parts 
of Philadelphia, led by wandering preachers. ‘They are 
survivals of the methods of worship in Africa and the West 
Indies. In some of the larger churches noise and excite- 
ment attend the services, especially at the time of revival 
or in prayer meetings. For the most part, however, these 
customs are dying away. 

To recapitulate, we have in Philadelphia fifty-five Negro 
churches with 12,845 members owning $907,729 worth of 
property with an annual income of at least $94,968. And 
these represent the organized efforts of the race better than 
any other organizations. Second to them however come 
the secret and benevolent societies, which we now consider. 

34. Secret and Beneficial Societies, and Co-operative 
Business.—The art of organization is the one hardest for 
the freedman to learn, and the Negro shows his greatest 
deficiency here; whatever success he has had has been 
shown most conspictiously in his church organizations, 
where the religious bond greatly facilitated union. In 
other organizations where the bond was weaker his success 
has been less. From early times the precarious economic 
condition of the free Negroes led to many mutual aid 
organizations. ‘They were very simple in form: an initia- 
tion fee of small amount was required, and small regular 
payments ; in case of sickness, a weekly stipend was paid, 
and in case of death the members were assessed to pay for 
the funeral and help the widow. Confined to a few mem- 
bers, all personally known to each other, such societies 


Rev. Charles Daniel, in the Nazarene. The writer hardly does 
justice to the weird witchery of those hymns sung thus rudely. 
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were successful from the beginning. We hear of them in 
the eighteenth century, and by 1838 there were 100 such 
small groups, with 7448 members, in the city. They paid 
in $18,851, gave $14,172 in benefits, and had $10,023 on 
hand. ‘Ten years later about eight thousand members 
belonged to 106 such societies. Seventy-six of these had 
a total membership of 5187. They contributed usually 25 
cents to 37% cents a month; the sick received $1.50 to 
$3.00 a week, and death benefits of $10.00 to $20.00 were 
allowed. ‘The income of these seventy-six societies was 
$16,814.23 ; 681 families were assisted.” 

These societies have since been superceded to some 
extent by other organizations; they are still so numerous, 
however, that it is impractical to catalogue all of them; 
there are probably several hundred of various kinds in 
the city. 

‘To these were early added the secret societies, which 
naturally had great attraction for Negroes. A Boston 
lodge of black Masons received a charter direct from Eng- 
land, and independent orders of Odd Fellows, Knights of 
Pythias, etc., grew up. During the time that Negroes 
were shut out of the public libraries there were many 
literary associations with libraries. ‘These have now dis- 
appeared. Outside the churches the most important 
organizations among Negroes to-day are: Secret societies, 
beneficial societies, insurance societies, cemeteries, building 
and loan associations, labor unions, homes of various sorts 
and political clubs. The most powerful and flourishing 
secret order is that of the Odd Fellows, which has two 
hundred thousand members among American Negroes. In 
Philadelphia there are 19 lodges with a total membership 
of 1188, and $46,000 worth of property. Detailed statis- 
tics are in the next table: 7! 


20 Cf. report of inquiries in above years. 
21From Report of Fourth Annual Meeting of the District Grand Lodge 
of Pennsylvania, G. U. of O. F., 1896. 
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This order owns two halls in the city worth perhaps 
$40,000. One is occupied by the officers of the Grand 
Lodge, which employs several salaried officials and clerks. 
The order conducts a newspaper called the Odd Fellows’ 
Journal, 

There are 19 lodges of Masons in the city, 6 chapters, 
5 commanderies, 3 of the Scottish Rite, and 1 drill corp. 
The Masons are not so well organized and conducted as 
the Odd Fellows, and detailed statistics of their lodges are 
not available. They own two halls worth at least $50,000, 
and probably distribute not less than $3000 to $4000 annu- 
ally in benefits. 

Beside these chief secret orders there are numerous 
others, such as the American Protestant Association, which 
has many members, the Knights of Pythias, the Galilean 
Fishermen, the various female orders attached to these, 
and a number of others. It is almost impossible to get 
accurate statistics of all these orders, and any estimate of 
their economic activity is liable to. considerable error. 
However, from general observation and the available 
figures, it seems fairly certain that at least four thousand 
Negroes belong to secret orders, and that these orders 
annually collect at least $25,000, part of which is paid out 
in sick and death benefits, and part invested. ‘The real 
estate, personal property and funds of these orders amount 
to no less than $125,000. 

The function of the secret society is partly social inter- 
course and partly insurance. ‘They furnish pastime from 
the monotony of work, a field for ambition and intrigue, 
a chance for parade, and insurance against misfortune. 
Next to the church they are the most popular organiza- 
tions among Negroes. 

Of the beneficial societies we have already spoken in 
general. A detailed account of a few of the larger and 
more typical organizations will now suffice. ‘The Quaker 
City Association is a sick and death benefit society, seven 
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years old, which confines its membership to native Phila- 
delphians. It has 280 members and distributes $1400 to 
$1500 annually. The Sons and Daughters of Delaware 
is over fifty years old. It has 106 members, and owns 
¢3000 worth of real estate. The Fraternal Association 
was founded in 1861; it has 86 members, and distributes 
about $300 a year. It “was formed for the purpose of 
relieving the wants and distresses of each other in the 
time of affliction and death, and for the furtherance of 
such benevolent views and objects as would tend to estab- 
lish and maintain a permanent and friendly intercourse 
among them in their social relations in life.” ‘The Sons 
of St. Thomas was founded in 1823 and was originally 
confined to members of St. Thomas Church. It was 
formerly a large organization, but now has 80 members, 
and paid out in 1896, $416 in relief. It has $1500 invested 
in government bonds. In addition to these there is the 
Old Men’s Association, the Female Cox Association, the 
Sons and Daughters of Moses, and a large number of other 
small societies. 

There is arising also a considerable number of insur- 
ance societies, differing from the beneficial in being con- 
ducted by directors. ‘The best of these are the Crucifixion 
connected with the Church of the Crucifixion, and the 
Avery, connected with Wesley A. M. E. Z. Church; both 
have a large membership and are well conducted. Nearly 
every church is beginning to organize one or more such 
societies, some of which in times past have met disaster 
by bad management. The True Reformers of Virginia, the 
most remarkable Negro beneficial organization yet started, 
has several branches here. Beside these there are number- 
less minor societies, as the Alpha Relief, Knights and 
Ladies of St. Paul, the National Co-operative Society, Col- 
ored Women’s Protective Association, Loyal Beneficial, etc. 
Some of these are honest efforts and some are swindling 
imitations of the pernicious white petty insurance societies. 
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There are three building and loan associations conducted 

by Negroes. Some of the directors in one are white, all 
the others are colored. ‘The oldest association is the Cen- 
tury, established October 26, 1886. Its board of directors 
is composed of teachers, upholsterers, clerks, restaurant 
keepers and undertakers, and it has had marked success. 
Its income for 1897 was about $7000. It has $25,000 in 
loans outstanding. 
The Berean Building and Loan Association was estab- 
lished in 1888 in connection with Berean Presbyterian 
Church; 13 of the 19 officers and directors are colored. 
Its income for 1896 was nearly $30,000, and it had $60,000 
in loans; 43 homes have been bought through this asso- 
ciation.” 

The Pioneer Association is composed entirely of Negroes, 
the directors being caterers, merchants and upholsterers. 
It was founded in 1888 and has an office on Pine street. 
Its receipts in 1897 were $9000, and it had about $20,000 
in loans. Nine homes are at present being bought in this 
association. 

There are arising some loan associations to replace the 
pawn-shops and usurers to some extent. The Small Loan 
Association, for instance, was founded in 1891, and has the 
following report for 1808: 
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The Conservative is a similar organization, consisting of 
ten members. 


% This association has issued a valuable little pamphlet called ‘‘ Helpful 
Hints on Home,”’ which it distributes. This explains the object and 
methods of building and loan associations. 
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This account has attempted to touch only the chief and 
characteristic organizations, and makes no pretensions to 
completeness. It shows, however, how intimately bound 
together the Negroes of Philadelphia are. These associa- 
tions are largely experiments, and as such, are continually 
reaching out to new fields. The latest ventures are toward 
labor unions, co-operative stores and newspapers. ‘There 
are the following labor unions, among others: The Caterers’ 
Club, the Private Waiters’ Association, the Coachmen’s 
Association, the Hotel Brotherhood (of waiters), the Cigar- 
makers’ Union (white and colored), the Hod-Carriers’ Union, 
the Barbers’ Union, etc. 

Of the Caterers’ Club we have already heard.» ‘The 
Private Waiters’ Association is an old beneficial order with 
well-to-do members. The private waiter is really a skilled 
workman of high order, and used to be well paid. Next 
to the guild of caterers he ranked as high as any class of 
Negro workmen before the war—indeed the caterer was 
but a private waiter further developed. Consequently this 
labor union is still jealous and exclusive and contains 
some members long retired from active work. ‘The Coach- 
men’s Association is a similar society; both these organiza- 
tions have a considerable membership, and make sick and 
death benefits and social gatherings a feature. The Hotel 
Brotherhood is a new society of hotel waiters and is con- 
ducted by young men on the lines of the regular trades 
unions, with which it is more or less affiliated in many 
cities. It has some relief features and considerable social 
life. It strives to open and keep open work for colored 
waiters and often arranges to divide territory with whites, 
or to prevent one set from supplanting the other. The 
Cigar-makers’ Union is a regular trades union with both 
white and Negro members. It is the only union in Phila- 
delphia where Negroes are largely represented. No friction 


23 See supra, p. 119 ff. 
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is apparent. The Hod-Carriers’ Union is large and of consid- 
erable age but does not seem to be very active. A League of 
Colored Mechanics was formed in 1897 but did not accom- 
plish anything. There was before the war a league of this 
sort which flourished, and there undoubtedly will be 
attempts of this sort in the future until a union is effected.* 

The two co-operative grocery stores, and the caterers’ 
supply store have been mentioned.” ‘There was a dubious 
attempt in 1896 to organize a co-operative tin-ware store 
which has not yet been successful.” 

With all this effort and movement it is natural that the 
Negroes should want some means of communication. This 
they have in the following periodicals conducted wholly by 
Negroes : 


*4 The College Settlement was interested in this organization, but the 
" movement was evidently premature. 

% See supra, p. 117 and p. IIg. 

*6An interesting advertisement of this venture is appended; it is a 
curious mixture of business, exhortation and simplicity. The present 
state of the enterprise is not known: 


“NOTICE TO ALL. 
“WE CALL YOUR ATTENTION 
‘To THIS WoRK. 
‘(THE UNION TIN-WARE MANUFACTURING CO. 


“Is now at work, chartered under the laws of the States of New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. 

‘The purpose of said Company is to manufacture everything in the 
TIN-WARE LINE that the law allows, and to sell stock all over the 
United States of America; and put in members enough in every city to 
open a Union Tin-Ware Store, and if the promoter finds that he has 
not enough members in a city to open a Tin-Ware Store, then he shall 
open it with money from the factory. SHARES are $10.00, they can be 
paid on installment plan; and you do not have any monthly dues to pay, 
but on the 20th of every December or whenever the Stockholders 
appoint the time, the dividend will be declared. 

“We will make this one of the grandest organizations ever witnessed 
by the Race, if you lend us your aid. This Store will contain Groceries, 
Dry Goods and Tin-Ware, and you can do your dealing at your own 
store. This factory will give you work, and learn you a trade.”’ 
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A. M. EK. Church Review, quarterly, 8vo, about ninety- 
five pages. 

Christian Recorder, eight page weekly newspaper. (Both 
these are organs of the A. M. E. Church.) 

Baptist Chrestean Banner, four page weekly newspaper. 
(Organ of the Baptists.) 

Odd Fellows’ Journal, eight page weekly newspaper. 
(Organ of Odd fellows.) 

Weekly 7Zrzbune, eight page weekly newspaper, seven- 
teen years established. 

The Astonzsher, eight page weekly newspaper, (German- 
town). 

The Standard-Echo, four page weekly newspaper, (since 
suspended). 

The 7rzbune is the chief news sheet and is filled generally 
with social notes of all kinds, and news of movements 
among Negroes over the country. Its editorials are usually 
of little value chiefly because it does not employ a respon- 
sible editor. It is in many ways however an interesting 
paper and represents pluck and perseverance on the 
part of its publisher. The Astonisher and Standard 
Echo are news sheets. The first is bright but crude. 
The Recorder, Banner and Journal are chiefly filled 
with columns of heavy church and lodge news. The 
Review has had an interesting history and is probably the 
best Negro periodical of the sort published; it is often 
weighted down by the requirements of church politics, and 
compelled to publish some trash written by aspiring candi- 
dates for office; but with all this it has much solid matter 
and indicates the trend of thought among Negroes to some 
extent. It has greatly improved in the last few years. 
Many Negro newspapers from other cities circulate here 
and widen the feeling of community among the colored 
people of the city. 

One other kind of organization has not yet been men- 
tioned, the political clubs, of which there are probably 
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fifty in the city. They will be considered in another 
chapter. 

35. Institutions.—The chief Negro institutions of the 
city are: ‘The Home for Aged and Infirmed Colored Per- 
sons, the Douglass Hospital and Training School, the 
Woman’s Exchange and Girls’ Home, three cemetery 
companies, the Home for the Homeless, the special schools, 
as the Institute for Colored Youth, the House of Industry, 
Raspberry street schools and Jones’ school for girls, the 
Y.M.C.A., and University Extension Centre. 

The Home for the Aged, situated at the corner of Girard 
and Belmont avenues, was founded by a Negro lumber 
merchant, Steven Smith, and is conducted by whites and 
Negroes. It is one of the best institutions of the kind; its 
property is valued at $400,000, and it has an annual 
- income of $20,000. It has sheltered 558 old people since 
its foundation in 1864. 

The Douglass Memorial Hospital and Training School is 
a curious example of the difficult position of Negroes: for 
years nearly every hospital in Philadelphia has sought to 
exclude Negro women from the course in nurse-training, 
and no Negro physician could have the advantage of 
hospital practice. This led to a movement for a Negro 
hospital; such a movement however was condemned 
by the whites as an unnecessary addition to a bewilder- 
ing number of charitable institutions; by many of the 
best Negroes as a concession to prejudice and a draw- 
ing of the color line. Nevertheless the promoters 
insisted that colored nurses were efficient and needed 
training, that colored physicians needed a hospital, and 
that colored patients wished one. Consequently the Doug- 
lass Hospital has been established and its success seems to 
warrant the effort.” 


7 Since the opening of the hospital colored nurses have had less 
trouble in white institutions, and one colored physician has been 
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~ The total income for the year 1895-96 was $4,656.313 
sixty-one patients were treated during the year, and thirty- 
two operations performed; 987 out-patients were treated.. 
The first class of nurses was graduated in 1897. 

The Woman’s Exchange and Girls’ Home is conducted 
by the principal of the Institute for Colored Youth at 756 
South Twelfth street. The exchange is open at stated 
times during the week, and various articles are on sale. 
Cheap lodging and board is furnished for a few school 
girls and working girls. So far the work of the exchange 
has been limited but it is slowly growing, and is certainly 
a most deserving venture.” 

The exclusion of Negroes from cemeteries has, as before 
mentioned, led to the organization of three cemetery com- 
panies, two of which are nearly fifty years old. The Olive 
holds eight acres of property in the T'wenty-fourth Ward, 
claimed to be worth $100,000. It has goo lot owners; the 
Lebanon holds land in the Thirty-sixth Ward, worth at 
least $75,000. The Merion is a new company which 
owns twenty-one acres in Montgomery County, worth per- 
haps $30,000. ‘These companies are in the main well- 
conducted, although the affairs of one are just now some- 
what entangled. 

The Home for the Homeless is a refuge and home for 
the aged connected with the Church of the Crucifixion. 


appointed intern in a large hospital. Dr. N. F. Mossell was chiefly 
instrumental in founding the Douglass Hospital. 

In connection with this work, Bethel Church often holds small 
receptions for servant girls on their days off, when refreshments are 
served and a pleasant time is spent. The following is a note of a similar 
enterprise at another church: ‘‘The members of the Berean Union 
have opened a ‘Y’ parlor, where young colored girls employed as domes- 
tics can spend their Thursday afternoon both pleasantly and profitably. 
The parlor is open from 4 until Io p. m., every Thursday, and members 
of the Union are present to welcome them. A light supper is served for 
ten cents. The evening is spent in literary exercises and social talk. 
The parlor is in the Berean Church, South College avenue, near Twen- 
tieth street.”’ 
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It is supported largely by whites but not entirely. It has 
- an income of about $500. During 1896, 1108 lodgings 
were furnished to ninety women, 8384 meals given to 
inmates, 2705 to temporary lodgers, 2078 to transients, and 
812 to invalids. 

The schools have all been mentioned before. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association has had a checkered 
history, chiefly as it would seem from the wrong policy 
pursued ; there is in the city a grave and dangerous lack of 
proper places of amusement and recreation for young men. 
To fill this need a properly conducted Young Men’s 
Christian Association, with books and newspapers, baths, 
bowling alleys and billiard tables, conversation rooms and 
short interesting religious services is demanded; it would 
cost far less than it now costs the courts to punish the 
. petty misdemeanors of young men who do not know how to 
amuse themselves. Instead of such an institution however 
the Colored Y. M. C. A. has been virtually an attempt to 
add another church to the numberless colored churches of 
the city, with endless prayer-meetings and loud gospel 
hymns, in dingy and uninviting quarters. Consequently 
the institution is now temporarily suspended. It had 
accomplished some good work by its night schools, and 
social meetings. 

Since the organization of the Bainbridge Street Univer- 
sity Extension Centre, May 10, 1895, lectures have been 
delivered at the Church of the Crucifixion, Eighth and 
Bainbridge streets, by Rev. W. Hudson Shaw, on English 
History; by Thomas Whitney Surette, on the Develop- 
ment of Music; by Henry W. Elson, on American His- 
tory, and by Hilaire Belloc, on Napoleon. Each of these 
lecturers, except Mr. Belloc, has given a course of six 
lectures on the subject stated, and classes have been held 
in connection with each course. The attendance has 
been above the average as compared with other Centres 
in the city. 
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Beside these efforts there are various embryonic institu- 
tions: A day nursery in the Seventh Ward by the Woman’s 
Missionary Society, a large organization which does much 
charitable work; an industrial school near the city, etc. 
There are, too, many institutions conducted by whites for 
the benefit of Negroes, which will be mentioned in another 
place. 

Much of the need for separate Negro institutions has in 
the last decade disappeared, by reason of the opening of 
the doors of the public institutions to colored people. 
There are many Negroes who on this account strongly 
oppose efforts which they fear will tend to delay further 
progress in these lines. On the other hand, thoughtful 
men see that invaluable training and discipline is coming 
to the race through these institutions and organizations, and 
they encourage the formation of them. 

36. The Experiment of Organization.—Looking back 
over the field which we have thus reviewed—the churches, 
societies, unions, attempts at business co-operation, institu- 
tions and newspapers—it is apparent that the largest hope 
for the ultimate rise of the Negro les in this mastery of 
the art of social organized life. To be sure, compared 
with his neighbors, he has as yet advanced but a short 
distance; we are apt to condemn this lack of unity, the 
absence of. carefully planned and laboriously executed 
effort among these people, as a voluntary omission—a bit 
of carelessness. It is far more than this, it is lack of social 
education, of group training, and the lack can only be sup- 
plied by a long, slow process of growth. And the chief 
value of the organizations studied is that they are 
evidences of growth. Of actual accomplishment they 
have, to be sure, something to show, but nothing to boast 
of inordinately. The churches are far from ideal asso- 
ciations for fostering the higher life—rather they combine 
too often intrigue, extravagance and show, with all their 
work, saving and charity; their secret societies are often 
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diverted from their better ends ,by scheming and dishonest 
officers, and by the temptation of tinsel and braggadocio ;. 
their beneficial associations, along with all their good work, 
have an unenviable record of business inefficiency and 
internal dissension. And yet all these and the other agen- 
cies have accomplished much, and their greatest accom- 
plishment is stimulation of effort to further and more 
effective organization among a disorganized and headless 
host. All this world of co-operation and subordination 
into which the white child is*in most cases born is, we: 
must not forget, new to the slave’s sons. "They have been 
compelled to organize before they knew the meaning of 
organization ; to co-operate with those of their fellows to: 
whom co-operation was an unknown term ; to fix and fasten 
ideas of leadership and authority among those who had 
always looked to others for guidance and command. For 
these reasons the present efforts of Negroes in working 
together along various lines are peculiarly promising for 
the future of both races. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE NEGRO CRIMINAL, 


37. History of Negro Crime in the City.'—From his 
earliest advent the Negro, as was natural, has figured 
largely in the criminal annals of Philadelphia. Only such 
superficial study of the American Negro as dates his 
beginning with 1863 can neglect this past record of crime 
in studying the present. Crime is a phenomenon of organ- 
ized social life, and is the open rebellion of an individual 
against his social environment. Naturally then, if men 
are suddenly transported from one environment to another, 
the result is lack jof harmony with the new conditions; 
lack of harmony with the new physical surroundings lead- 
ing to disease and death or modification of physique; lack 
of harmony with social surroundings leading to crime. 
Thus very early in the history of the colony characteristic 
complaints of the disorder of the Negro slaves is heard. 
In 1693, July 11, the Governor and Council approved an 
ordinance, ‘‘ Upon the Request of some of the members of 
Council, that an order be made by the Court of Quarter 
Sessions for the Countie of philadelphia, the 4th July 
instant (proceeding upon a presentment of the Grand Jurie 
for the bodie of the sd countie), agt the tumultuous gath- 
erings of the Negroes of the towne of philadelphia, on the 


1Throughout this chapter the basis of induction is the number of 
prisoners received at different institutions and woZ/ the prisou population 
at particular times. This avoids the mistakes and distortions of the 
latter method. (Cf. Falkner: ‘‘Crime and the Census;’’ Publications 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, No. Igo)- 
Many writers on Crime among Negroes, as ¢. g., F. L. Hoffman, and all 
who use the Eleventh Census uncritically, have fallen into numerous 
mistakes and exaggerations by carelessness on this point. 
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first dayes of the weeke, ordering the Constables of phila- 
delphia, or anie other person whatsoever, to have power to 
take up Negroes, male or female, whom they should find 
gadding abroad on the said first dayes of the weeke, with- 
out a ticket from their Mr. or Mris., or not in their Compa, 
or to carry them to gaole, there to remain that night, and 
that without meat or drink, and to Cause them to be pub- 
lickly whipt next morning with 39 Lashes, well Laid on, 
on their bare backs, for which their sd. Mr. or Mris. should 
pay 15d. to the whipper,” etc. ” 

Penn himself introduced a law for the special trial and 
punishment of Negroes very early in the history of the 
colony, as has been noted before.* ‘The slave code finally 
adopted was mild compared with the legislation of the 
period, but it was severe enough to show the unruly char- 
acter of many of the imported slaves. * 

Especially in Philadelphia did the Negroes continue to 
give general trouble, not so much by serious crime as by 
disorder. In 1732, under Mayor Hasel, the City Council 
“taking under Consideration the frequent and tumultuous 
meetings of the Negro Slaves, especially on Sunday, Gam- 
ing, Cursing, Swearing, and committing many other Dis- 
orders, to the great Terror and Disquiet of the Inhabitants 
of this city,” ordered an ordinance to be drawn up against 
such disturbances.” Again, six years later, we hear of the 
draft of another city ordinance for ‘the more Effectual 
suppressing Tumultuous meetings and other disorderly 
doings of the Negroes, Mulattos and Indian servts. and 
slaves.”° And in 1741, August 17, “frequent complaints 
having been made to the Board that many disorderly per- 
sons meet every ev’g about the Court house of this city, 


? “Pennsylvania Colonial Records,’’ I, 380-81. 
3See Chapter III, and Appendix B. 

*Cf. ‘“Pennsylvania Statutes at Large,’’ Ch. 56. 
5“ Watson’s Annals,’’ I, 62. 

6 Ibid. 
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and great numbers of Negroes and others sit there with 
milk pails and other things late at night, and many disor- 
ders are there committed against the peace and good goy- 
ernment of this city,’ Council ordered the place to be 
cleared “in half an hour after sunset.” ” 

Of the graver crimes by Negroes we have only reports 
here and there which do not make it clear how frequently 
such crimes occurred. In 1706 a slave is arrested for 
setting fire to a dwelling; in 1738 three Negroes are 
hanged in neighboring parts of New Jersey for poisoning 
people, while at Rocky Hill a slave is burned alive for 
killing a child and burning a barn. Whipping of Negroes 
at the public whipping post was frequent, and so severe 
was the punishment that in 1743 a slave brought up to be 
whipped committed suicide. In 1762 two Philadelphia 
slaves were sentenced to death for felony and burglary ; 
petitions were circulated in their behalf but Council was 
obdurate.® 

Little special mention of Negro crime is again met with 
until the freedmen under the act of 1780 began to congre- 
gate in the city and other free immigrants joined them. 
In 1809 the leading colored churches united ina society to 
suppress crime and were cordially endorsed by the public 
for this action. After the war immigration to the city 
increased and the stress of hard times bore heavily on the 
lower classes. Complaints of petty thefts and murderous 
assaults on peaceable citizens now began to increase, and 
in numbers of cases they were traced to Negroes. The better 
class of colored citizens felt the accusation and held a 
meeting to denounce crime and take a firm stand against 
their own criminal class. A little later the Negro riots 
commenced, and they received their chief moral support 
from the increasing crime of Negroes; a Cuban slave 


1 [bid., pp. 62-63. 
§ “Pennsylvania Colonial Records,’’ II, 275; IX, 6; ‘‘ Watson’s An- 
nals,’’ I, 309. 
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brained his master with a hatchet, two other murders by 
Negroes followed, and gambling, drunkenness and debauch- 
ery were widespread wherever Negroes settled. The 
terribly vindictive insurrection of Nat Turner in a neigh- 
boring State frightened the citizens so thoroughly that 
when some black fugitives actually arrived at Chester from 
Southampton County, Virginia, the Legislature was 
hastily appealed to, and the whole matter came toa climax 
in the disfranchisement of the Negro in 1837, and the riots 
in the years 1830 to 1840.° 

Some actual figures will give us an idea of this, the 
worst period of Negro crime ever experienced in the city. 
The Eastern Penitentiary was opened in 1829 near the close 
of the year. The total number of persons received here for 
the most serious crimes is given in the next table. ‘This 
-includes prisoners from the Eastern counties of the State, 
but a large proportion were from Philadelphia :” 


Total Per Cent preening j 
Years. Commit- | Negroes. of of Total 

ments. Negroes. Population. 
TS20—24'\c ions cee eres 339 99 29.0 | 8.27 (1830) 
1835-30 .¥ UR aca the es 878 356 40.5 7.39 (1840) 
ithe Ble eee BAF 701 209 29.8 | 7.39 (1840) 
TSA5=A0'S ce ee ieL ome wears 633 I5I 23.8 | 4.83 (1850) 
GSs0-5A 5 ON dee aks 664 106 16.0 | 4.83 (1850) 


Or to put it differently the problem of Negro crime in 
Philadelphia from 1830 to 1850 arose from the fact that 
less than one-fourteenth of the population was responsible 
for nearly a third of the serious crimes committed. 

These figures however are apt to relate more especially 
to a criminal class. A better measure of the normal 
criminal tendencies of the group would perhaps be found 
in the statistics of Moyamensing, where ordinary cases of 
crime and misdemeanor are confined and which contains 


9 Cf. Chapter IV. 
10 Reports Eastern Penitentiary. 
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only county prisoners. The figures for Moyamensing 
prison are: 


Total Total Per Cent | Per Cent of 
White Negro |of Negroes Negroes 
Years. Prisoners | Prisoners | of Total of Total 


Received. | Received. | Prisoners. | Population. 


LSIG-A.5 se se oat eee TI64 1087 48.29 | 7.39 (1840) 


TOAO—5 5). ois cpe sh cn sey etait o> 2 1478 696 32.01 | 4.83 (1850) 
Vota le thea sar ease ng: 2642 1783 an acme eee 


Here we have even a worse showing than before; in 
1896 the Negroes forming 4 per cent of the population fur- 
nish 9 per cent of the arrests, but in 1850 being 5 per cent 
of the population they furnished 32 per cent of the prisoners 
received at the county prison. Of course there are some 
considerations which must not be overlooked in interpreting 
these figures for 1836-55. It must be remembered that 
the discrimination against the Negro was much greater 
then than now: he was arrested for less cause and given 
longer sentences than whites." Great numbers of those 
arrested and committed for trial were never brought to trial 
so that their guilt could not be proven or disproven ; of 
737 Negroes committed for trial in six months of the year 
1837, it is stated that only 123 were actually brought to 
trial; of the prisoners in the Eastern Penitentiary, 1829 to 
1846, 14 per cent of the whites were pardoned and 2 per 
cent of the Negroes. All these considerations increase the 
statistics to the disfavor of the Negro.” Nevertheless 
making all reasonable allowances it is undoubtedly true 
that the crime of Negroes in this period reached its high 
tide for this city. 

The character of the crimes committed by Negroes 
compared with whites is shown by the following table, 


ll Average length of sentences for whites in Eastern Penitentiary 
during nineteen years, 2 years 8 months 2 days; for Negroes, 3 years 
3 months 14 days. Cf. ‘‘ Health of Convicts’? (pam.), pp. 7, 8. 

 Tbid., ‘‘ Condition of Negroes,’’ 1838, pp. 15-18; ‘‘ Condition,” etc., 
1848, pp. 26, 27. 
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which covers the offences of 1359 whites and 718 Negroes 
committed to the Eastern Penitentiary, 1829-1846. If we 
take simply petty larceny we find that 48.8 per cent of the 
whites, and 55 per cent of the Negroes were committed for 
this offence.” 


Whites. Negroes. 

Kinds of Crime. | 

Number.|Per Cent.) | Number,|Per Cent. 
Offences vs.the person. ...... 166 II.4 89 12.4 
Offences vs. property with violence . I9I 13.1 165 22.9 
Offences vs. property without violence 873 59.8 432 60.2 
Malicious offences vs. property .-_ . 22 1:5 14 2.0 
Offences vs. Currency and forgery. . 167 II.5 7 1.0 
Mascellanecous sme tment 6 stl cate es 4o 27.0 1 1.5 

FATINOHETICES Heenan nouns | ukea eye: 1359 | 100 We yasek. |p aitase) 


38. Negro Crime Since the War.—Throughout the 
land there has been since the war a large increase in crime, 
. especially in cities. This phenomenon would seem to 
have sufficient cause in the increased complexity of life, 
in industrial competition, and the rush of great numbers 
to the large cities. It would therefore be natural to sup- 
pose that the Negro would also show this increase in 
criminality and, as in the case of all lower classes, that he 
would show it in greater degree. His evolution has, how- 
ever, been marked by some peculiarities. For nearly two 
decades after emancipation he took little part in many of 
the great social movements about him for obvious reasons. 
His migration to city life, therefore, and his sharing in the 
competition of modern industrial life, came later than was 
the case with the mass of his fellow citizens. The Negro 
began to rush to the cities in large numbers after 1880, 
and consequently the phenomena attendant on that 
momentous change of life are tardier in his case. His rate 
of criminality has in the last two decades risen rapidly, 
and this is a parallel "phenomenon to the rapid rise of the 


13“ Condition of Negroes,’’ 1849, pp. 28, 29. ‘‘ Condition,”’ etc., 1838, 
pp. 15-18. 
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white criminal record two or three decades ago. Moreover, 
in the case of the Negro there were special causes for the 
prevalence of crime: he had lately been freed from serf- 
dom, he was the object of stinging oppression and ridicule, 
and paths of advancement open to many were closed to 
him. Consequently the class of the shiftless, aimless, idle, 
discouraged and disappointed was proportionately larger. 

In the city of Philadelphia the increasing number of 
bold and daring crimes committed by Negroes in the last 
ten years has focused the attention of the city on this sub- 
ject. ‘There is a widespread feeling that something is 
wrong with a race that is responsible for so much crime, 
and that strong remedies are called for. One has but to 
visit the corridors of the public buildings, when the courts 
are in session, to realize the part played in law-breaking by 
the Negro population. The various slum centres of the 
colored criminal population have lately been the objects of 
much philanthropic effort, and the work there has aroused 
discussion. Judges on the bench have discussed the mat- 
ter. Indeed, to the minds of many, this is the real Negro 
problem."* 

That it is a vast problem a glance at statistics will 
show ;” and since 1880 it has been steadily growing. At 
the same time crime is a difficult subject to study, more 


4“ The large proportion of colored men who, in April, had been before 
the criminal court, led Judge Gordon to make a suggestion when he yes- 
terday discharged the jurors for the term. ‘It would certainly seem,’ said 
the Court, ‘that the philanthropic colored people of the community, of 
whom there are a great many excellent and intelligent citizens sincerely 
interested in the welfare of their race, ought to see what is radically 
wrong that produces this state of affairs and correct it, if possible. 
There is nothing in history that indicates that the colored race has a pro- 
pensity to acts of violent crime; on the contrary, their tendencies are 
most gentle, and they submit with grace to subordination.’”? Philadel- 
phia Record, April 29, 1893; Cf. Record, May 10 and 12; Ledger, May Io, 
and Times, May 22, 1893. 

15 Except as otherwise noted, the statistics of this section are from the 
official reports of the police department. 
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difficult to analyze into its sociological elements, and most 
difficult to cure or suppress. It is a phenomenon that 
stands not alone, but rather as a symptom of countless 
wrong social conditions. 

The simplest, but crudest, measure of crime is found 
in the total arrests for a period of years. The value of 
such figures is lessened by the varying efficiency and dili- 
gence of the police, by discrimination in the administration 
of law, and by unwarranted arrests. And yet the figures 
roughly measure crime. The total arrests and the number 
of Negroes is given in the next table for thirty-two years, 
with a few omissions : 


ARRESTS IN PHILADELPHIA, 1864-96. 


Total Total Percentage 
pate: Arrested. | Arrested, (Of Neztoes. 
h Gai of. Mauara er acs eye PL olan ir so vay cr kk C 34,221 a5L04 9.1 
T86 Se NERO ee ie ing cee ne ee 43,226 21722 6.3 
TSGQss, oad eh clke er tombe aoa ee en eo. 749 2,907 7.5 
i esir(o hens Ween Ti Pear REI eck os UO Bie ay 2,070 6.5 
MST Bas) Ce SD x eee ee oe te Geen te 30, 400 1,380 4.5 
Re ibves &, beetle Eee re tah ir es A alt: Me 32,114 1,257 3.9 
3775 me eis hole eae ANE Mh OE esd ie dt eM 34,553 1,539 4.5 
TBA OGar whe init ade We) xe ewes debe Oe mon ROMO 1 GPs 3) ee ie ene 
TOT Teas ely | on peinic7-obee Weasels 44,220 2,524 5.7 
TSO arse asa wee We 18, i aty ee eet AO 7 04: 2,360 5.8 
TSSO Mees ose A ceNiee gl pc hes i ee mee Beem Cag 44,097 2,204 4.98 
Tela es Meliss scuheuas a) ae cath. ee olin sor ice pe belagete) PREG 5.11 
TOS2 Memes cue! st eh Ne ia, ebeG Varner 46,130 2,183 4.73 
IER EIS bins, JORG arth Meena Nae tece feat ) cr er 45,295 2,022 4.46 
rier bi es 8 4, quince PRR Mey ACER eR) Wet peer. 49,468 2,134 4.31 
nheteicts, bad 3) Cb ete G rrace cat Penal SLATS 2,662 5.11 
T SSG see Re colo. sas Ber ca sme cue eens eee eneas es Las 
TBST REE PI trie oo wie det yet ee’ Ue Es Bot eee 57,951 3,256 5.61 
18SS Geeta rae ee re aa a sae ee eee 46,899 2,910 6.20 
nésisehe Nola ot oth O Oo met Oe ok colo Ue 42,673 2,614 6.10 
TSQOu cee RU TA (ocat a Sst Solel anes 49,148 3, 167 6.44 
TSO. tgiee ea atoms keke Prec bx savep tales 53,184 3,544 6.66 
189212. © eres ee Boy here. Pos oe 52,944 3,431 6.48 
1893. edhe: Pe Mt tary ciel con ova eine 57,297 4,078 ale 
TSQ4 ih.0s' ce Baier eee at 9h AAP oes 61,478 4,805 7.81 
T8OK A. 4 es Mera EME. tiled! od coh fod! «ls 60, 347 Bea 8.5 
T8Q0 ois! cieh > Aa ne eg le eels eke 58,072 5,302 9.1 


We find that the total arrests in the city per annum have 
risen from 34,221 in 1864 to 61,478 in 1894, an increase of 
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80 per cent in crime, parallel to an increase of 85 per cent 
in population. ‘The Negroes arrested have increased from 
3114 in 1864 to 4805 in 1894, an increase of 54 per cent in 
crime, parallel to an increase of 77 per cent in the Negro 
population of the city. So, too, the percentage of Negroes 
in the total arrests is less in 1894 than in 1864. If, how- 
ever, we follow the years between these two dates we see 
an important development: 1864 was the date bounding 
the ante-bellum period of crime; thereafter the proportion of 
Negro arrests fell steadily until, in 1874, the Negroes came 
as nearly as ever furnishing their normal quota of 
arrests, 3.9 per cent from 3.28 per cent (1870) of the popu- 
lation. ‘Then slowly there came a change. With the 
Centennial Exposition in 1876 came a stream of immi- 
erants, and once started the stream increased in speed by 
its own momentum. With this immigration the propor- 
tion of Negro arrests arose rapidly at first as a result of the 
exposition ; falling off a little in the early eighties, but with 
1885 rising again steadily and quickly to over 6 per cent 
in 1888, 6.4 per cent in 1890, 7 per cent in 1893, 8.5 per 
cent in 1895, 9 per cent in 1896. ‘This is, as has been said 
before, but a rough indication of the amount of crime for 
which the Negro is responsible; it must not be relied on 
too closely, for the number of arrests cannot in any city 
accurately measure wrongdoing save in avery general way; 
probably increased efficiency in the police force since 1864 
has had large effect; and yet we can draw the legitimate 
conclusion here that Negro crime in the city is far less, 
according to population, than before the war; that after the 
war it decreased until the middle of the seventies and then, 
coincident with the beginning of the new Negro immigra- 
tion to cities,"® it has risen pretty steadily. 

These same phenomena can be partially verified by sta- 
tistics of Moyamensing prison. If we take the tried and 


16 Cf, Chapters IV and VII. 
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untried prisoners committed to this county prison from 
1876 to 1895 we find the same gradual increase of crime: 


MOYAMENSING PRISON. 
Both Tried and Untried Prisoners. 


Date. 


TSSG=1S05 pens eines Meee be 


Total 


Receptions 


213730 
22,666 
22,147 
20,736 
22,487 
22,478 
24,176 
23,245 
25,081 
24,725 
27,286 
28,964 
21,399 
18,476 
20,582 
22,745 
22,460 
25,209 
255777 
22,584 


464,959 


229,477 
235,482 


Negroes. 


1,530 
1,460 
1,356 
1,136 
1,030 
1,168 
1,274 
1,175 
T2L0 
1,427 
1,708 
1,724 
1,399 
1,338 
1,611 
1,723 
1,900 
2,234 
2,452 
2,317 


31,180 


12,774 


18,406 


Per Cent 
of Negroes. 


If we compare in this table the period 1876-85 with that 
of 1886-95 we find that the proportion of Negro criminals 
in the first period was 5.6 per cent, in the second 7.8 per 


cent. 


The statistics of inmates of the House of Correction, 
where mild cases and juveniles are sent, for the last few years 


go to tell the same tale: 


Year. 


Total Percentage 
Receptions} Negroes. |of Negroes. 
5907 274 4.6 
5297 254 4.8 
65 79 Io 55 16.0 
7548 672 8.9 
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Gathering up the statistics presented let us make a 
rough diagram of some of the results. First let us scan 
the record of the Negro in serious crime, such as entails 
incarceration in the Eastern Penitentiary. In these figures 
the Philadelphia convicts are not separated from those in 
the eastern counties of the state prior to 1885. A large 
proportion of the prisoners however are from Philadelphia ; 
perhaps the net result of the error is somewhat to reduce the 
apparent proportion of Negroes in the earlier years. 
Taking then the proportion of Negro prisoners received to 
total receptions since the founding of the Penitentiary we 
have this diagram : 


PROPORTION OF NEGROES To TOTAL, CONVICTS RECEIVED AT THE 
EASTERN PENITENTIARY, 1829-1895. 
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The general rate of criminality may be graphically repre- 
sented from the proportion of Negroes in the county prison, 
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although changes in the policy of the courts make the 
validity of this somewhat uncertain : 


aig |e 
Be ee, 


1820 1830 1840 1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 
PROPORTION OF NEGROES IN MOYAMENSING PRISON TO TOTAL PRISONERS 

my Pe Migia\h ves * TOTAL POPULATION OF CITY 
eee eee PROPORTION ETC. ESTIMATED FROM ARRESTS, 


It thus seems certain” that general criminality as 
represented by commitments to the county prison has 
decreased markedly since 1840, and that its rapid increase 
since 1880 leaves it still far behind the decade 1830 to 1840. 
Serious crime as represented by commitments to the peni- 
tentiary shows a similar decrease but one not so marked 
indicating the presence of a pretty distinct criminal class. 


"The chief element of uncertainty lies in the vatying policy of the 
courts, as for instance, in the proportion of prisoners sent to different 
places of detention, the severity of sentence, etc. Only the general 
conclusions are insisted on here. 
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CONVICTS COMMITTED TO THE EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 


Total Com- 

Years mitments. 
TO35=30, cso coe ey Mean a a ays c 878 
TO55—50 to eee RO es, cick 941 
$500-04  Ji% bude ease st wots fe 909 
ESOS ~00 (a. as on nen tee” sip ue Tes 1474 
TB7O-74 9+. peer eer ta! Se, 63 1291 
1975-79 2 ae mE IN Viera cnc) (cecsk re 2347 
EBGO-O4 ay Seep AER Ee es) ene ese e) eho wt 2282 
itetl toh! ys Goo Oo 6 € aoe ic eras pees 1583 
LSQO-O5T toe er etne Lele Col nis iets eS 1418 


Negroes. 


356 
126 
129 
179 
174 
275 
308 
222 
318 


Percentage 
of Negroes. 


40.5 
a 
14.2: 
I25E 
13.4 
ID yf 
15.5 
14.09 
22.43 


* Only convicts from Philadelphia; the statistics for the year 1891 are not available 


and are omitted. 


The record of arrests per 1000 of Negro population 
1864 to 1896 seems to confirm these conclusions for that 


period: 
150 Per M 
\ 


1865 1870 1875 1880 1885 


| : 1000 » WHITE 


i690 
———-— NEGRO ARRESTS TO EVERY 1000 OF NEGRO POPULATION. 


The increase in crime between 1890 and 1895 is not 
without pretty adequate explanation in the large Negro 
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immigration cityward and especially in “the terrible 
business depression of 1893”? to which the police bureau 
attributes the increase of arrests. The effect of this would 
naturally be greater among the economic substrata. 

This brings us to the question, Who are the Negro 
criminals and what crimes do they commit? ‘To obtain 
an answer to this query let us make a special study of a 
typical group of criminals. 

39. A Special Study in Crime.“—During ten years 
previous to and including 1895, there were committed to 
the Eastern Penitentiary, the following prisoners from the 
city of Philadelphia : 

PHILADELPHIA WHITES AND NEGROES COMMITTED TO THE 
EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 


Date TRE GR™ | wearoes. | Peegeatof 
1885 ah pane beatae th Mi ureUre UE Mobis thal 9's 313 40 12.78 
LS8645u sae Nee cee eee eho. 347 45 12.97 
ISS 7740 Ms Come fod gt pace mes Mctes ie 363 53 14.60 } 14.9 
bRelote RMD Iie ee ote, Op et) eh toe ee 269 39 14.49 | 
TS8Q See, Cee kc hicapewe ete Bint te 291 46 15.81 J 
TSQ0 5: iaeielrs sour alts ee eRe eons he 271 63 23.2510) 
ISOLS es Pe ee iene ee re ght, avis canwe| 
L802. Wee ean pease eee re ears a ene. 213 42 19.71 
Dgstek hee cpeihh coais Mauris cet oOo ec Ae 320 74 22513 245 
LSQAT ee toa es eit ake tid ever elke « 329 69 20.97 | 
ESN bs Gatch AOTC Dh Ou aby ats Cancer x 285 70 24.56 | 
otal Jones at a Pirate eles eas 3,001 541 18.2 average. 


* Statistics for this year were not available. Throughout this section, therefore, 
this year is omitted. 


Let us now take the 541 Negroes who have been the 
perpetrators of the serious crimes charged to their race 


during the last ten years and see what we may learn. 
These are all criminals convicted after trial for periods 


18 Kor the collection of the material here compiled, I am indebted to 
Mr. David N. Fell, Jr., a student of the Senior Class, Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, in the year ’96-’97. As before noted the 
figures in this Section refer to the number of prisoners received at the 
Eastern Penitentiary, and not to the total prison population at any par- 
ticular time. 
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varying from six months to forty years. It seems plain in 
the first place that the 4 per cent of the population of 
Philadelphia having Negro blood furnished from 1885 to 
1889, 14 per cent of the serious crimes, and from 1890 to 
1895, 22% per cent. This of course assumes that the 
convicts in the penitentiary represent with a fair degree of 
accuracy the crime committed. The assumption is not 
wholly true; in convictions by human courts the rich 
always are favored somewhat at the expense of the poor, 
the upper classes at the expense of the unfortunate 
classes, and whites at the expense of Negroes. We know 
for instance that certain crimes are not punished in Phila- 
delphia because the public opinion is lenient, as for 
instance embezzlement, forgery, and certain sorts of 
stealing; on the other hand a commercial community 
is apt to punish with severity petty thieving, breaches of 
the peace, and personal assault or burglary. It happens, 
too, that the prevailing weakness of ex-slaves brought up 
in the communal life of the slave plantation, without 
acquaintanceship with the institution of private property, 
is to commit the very crimes which a great centre of 
commerce like Philadelphia especially abhors. We must 
add to this the influences of social position and connections 
in procuring whites pardons or lighter sentences. It has 
been charged by some Negroes that color prejudice plays 
some part, but there is no tangible proof of this, save 
perhaps that there is apt to be a certain presumption of 
guilt when a Negro is accused, on the part of police, public 
and judge."? All these considerations modify somewhat 
our judgment of the moral status of the mass of Negroes. 
And yet, with all allowances, there remains a vast problem 
of crime. 

The chief crimes for which these prisoners were con- 
victed were : 


19 Witness the case of Marion Stuyvesant accused of the murder of the 
librarian, Wilson, in 1897. 
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Theft 


Serious assaults on persons 


Robbery and burglary 
Rape 
Other sexual crimes 
Homicide 


Pee ar iG O.e. Td rnb owe ae 


Crime, 


Theft, etc. 
Robbery and burglary. . 
Serious assaults 


o PO, 0 Titel a tar ere eae 


Dic ihe Kk ea te ems pe ry 


Ors ON oy GS 


oe 5s © 0 fe 


ar eh fey eb een eee 


Total 


Ch Leb Gh Bote et oS 


OS ee ews eee a. fe se. ale 
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hi 16 ae? Si CU eee 


541 


a oe? oa ped [oe oe oe 


st aoie [Pe Tey nomi 
2/2) 2) 2/8|2) z 
24) 39] 20) 32] 23] 28) 243 
5} 9} 7] 14) 19] 8 85 
9} I2} 9] I9] 18] 27] 139 
Sie. izle PDT Mee eG 
A AL Alea Sh eotle ae, 
pits tl Blea sees ery 
47| 64] 42) 73] 67| 70) 541 


The course of the total serious crime for this period may 
be illustrated by this diagram: 


1665 


18990 


sol 


1695 


1692, (893 1894 


Drawing a similar diagram for the different sorts of 


crime we have: , 


enn THEFTRC 8 8 8 24282 2 = SEXUAL CRIMES -—-——= ASSAULTS 


m=e== HOMICIDE BURGLARY & ROBBERY 


In ten years convictions to the penitentiary for theft 
have somewhat increased, robbery, burglary and assault 
have considerably increased, homicide has remained about 
the same, and sexual crimes have decreased. Detailed 
statistics are given in the following table: 


CRIMES OF 541 CONVICTS IN EASTERN PENITENTIARY, 1885-1895. 


oo | Kr] DAlolta}] oa] t+] 4 
Crimes. 2/8 /2/8/2|2/8|2/ 2/8 
Assaultand battery 5.5.1. . |. li od ed raed) cialis adi : 
Aggravated assault and battery. .| 3} 3] 3] 7] 3] 6] 3] 6] 6) 9 
PE SSATILERCOUK 11 amar menor mee foun? Al Oly Zin Ole Gime smear tT 17 
Manslaughter. .... RW UeS et ster s DN leer ieee Ti , T 
EIEIO Ge SY oS eee Pts is gismusl Mads Gly eal 1 I Tiel 
Assault to murder. . . .". are Tae A a it 
INScartlt: tO.Stea lemon meine mses Sh Si oo Veena ae Te 
WARTS SS Bo De oc Ee 2O2le22 0 L324 aor 271022125 
Woy lae pe Gh tees ol Send aoe 2a ees Tee eles eS) Ol 6 
Ieee IG 4 6 6 Bold c cere rel ee See SecA 5 jee 5/4) OS] LO}, 2 
minbezzlemente .: '< stein ee lieth ety eee nae 
PIOMLOMIVilenibicy ere e as at urns By Bele Gey Ee TY a MR A 
Jolley as top 8 ye Ar artis: Sane Bye I Tir. 
JRA 4 a 6 dg Go oo ood ° I “twee (a oe 
PeLe@tpt LO TA DC ce al ales: fie salar ee ey i) @) aa Ge ae) ag) a ea ea hs 
GROSSE 5 oh a nec . I 
Béening bawdy house.-4) 20. 3) {ited ell Ale eo} I 
Pir ycrsateimare® CLICG ty het eee Rall Ne ETP soto TT athe 
Carrying concealed ‘weaponsie 7) a focth me mec a ool ref ei’ Tplep eg 
FOLrSCryaeeemnrnre bite cheney, 2c tes sete Tie baia eel elk ney (A ok eee eT 
False pretences i.e 4s. iy ake et 3h eoalh! Aamo hot |e abe I 
Receiving stolen goods ..... 3 4Ny Sale aa Me ech ie ke ebeed rill 3% 
Maylene Ave he Anke uh." 2 Sef cel SOM halal HLS Ree Gb ey MALE D ace he 
Indecentiexposnter mamnnsit Fe ele shall os UGA talc leeiced ae OWN cchel oeeeal cae 
CONSDITACY. 6.9) weer a on hie A | dese! WAR ean rea LS th wis ee | 
‘Lotale ear 5 ei 40] 45| 53! 40] 471 64] 42] 73] 67] 70 
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The total crime can be classified also in this way: 
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Crimes against property ..... . 328 60.63 percent. 
wu EE DOISOLS mae mr as 57 ae 20.02 mea 
ce ‘‘ persons and property. 8&8 4c ns 
Sexialgcrities means ent nace. 48 icy, 
5A te LOO me penCent. 


Let us now turn from the crime to the criminals. 497 of 
them (91.87 per cent) were males and 44 (8.13 per cent) 
were females. 296 (54.71 per cent) were single, 208 (34.45 
per cent) were married, and 37 (6.84 per cent) were widowed. 


In age they were divided as follows: 


eet eee Gp lo Ss 1s Ge eA Ay Ga Gate e 


Number. Percentage. 
58 10.73 66.92 
yh \ 56.19 
132 
132 24.03 
34 6.29 
ste) 1.85 34.08 

5 “91 
541 Too. 


The mass of criminals are, it is easy to see, young single 
men under thirty. Detailed statistics of sex and age and 
conjugal condition are given in the next tables. 


AGE AND SEX OF CONVICTS IN EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 


NEGROES, 1885-1895. 


Ages. Males. 

Peet els iok “Silo. Bly ee Ope ea a 53 
20-24 Jes Reo Pe GE dates Cots) ABS A roles 153 
25=20\ (er a bey maar bebe il. mel <i cesar 119 
30-34 sau ls Re Rs Pea oie ot leur sats 80 
35~39. te. Aaa On Ere esbrad gh Mes (6) tote 45 
40-44 ion) ee ee cee es 21 
A5—AQ". hy, ere ARON Eee aes oN ot edt teas II 
5O-50 | fy sida: ss re Ome mae Be oun Cenc os 3 
60'and OVerin. See ee res ae 15 
Total (oe0 APE Vent aber in suis cal bs 497 


Females. 


He He 


5 
7 
3 
5 
2 
I 
I 


44 
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CONJUGAL CONDITION OF CONVICTS IN EASTERN PENITENTIARY. 


‘A Males. Females. 

e ————S ee ———e EE 
~ Single. | Married. | Widowed || Single. | Married. | Widowed. 
ids) AG Boo 48 5 fo) 4 I fe) 
20-24 ees II7 35 fe) 7) 9 I 
25-20) us 59 54 8 3 Io fe) 
ZO=SA Dui cite 30 38 6 fo) 4 I 
AGA) a Go 6 ren 30 4 fe) fe) 2 
AO-AQV. a) os 8 16 8 fe) 2 fo) 
50-59 .... 3 3 4 fe) fe) fo) 
60 and over . re) 2 3 fe) fe) fe) 


The convicts were born in the following States: 


Philedelpniag pee erected s e-hiee apts, ten 5 fe II4 
Other parts of Pennsylvania ...... 48 
ME odeay ci oA 6 ob 6-5 G5OlG 4 eer? Li 
Wiar ViaUCer Soll cle sue st skied wie see) COD 
Gib gp abal Fes Pyne Ge cece diols a pre iyi 
Delaware a vaus © sak cer ee oy) sade odes) lite 37, 
District.of Columbia. 7.0. 35, « ‘ « 35 
INCU Oe, . 6.4 6 He oH BO ob 19 
INCWRVOL Kym sited scictten i cipemciisrren ars) te LE 
SRM ATOLUIA Gary ira tS tents os en Ue ets 9 
BOOED PP aaliey: sicatis: fouls, bce! rely ate 8 
Other parts of the North. ...... Tek: 
Ss .s ASS) Gok G ed Se Be 22 
DIES W eSte en ein termes cocks tet a) fe 1, 
Foreign Countries enol om on yey e1ee ts 15 
541 


Altogether 21 per cent were natives of Philadelphia ; 
217 were born in the North, and 309, or 57 per cent, were 
born in the South. Two-thirds of the Negroes of the city, 
judging from the Seventh Ward, were born outside the 
city, and this part furnishes 79 per cent of the serious 
crime. 54 per cent were born in the South and this part 
furnishes 57 per cent of the crime, or more, since many 
giving their birthplace as in the North were really born in 
the South. 

The total illiteracy of this group reaches 26 per cent or 
adding in those who can read and write imperfectly, 34 per 
cent compared with 18 per cent for the Negroes of the 
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city in 1890. In other words the illiterate fifth of the 
Negro population furnished a third of the worst criminals. 


ILLITERACY OF CONVICTS IN THE KASTERN STATE PENITENTIARY. 


Read and Write. Biecr enya Totally Illiterate. 
Year. 
Number.|Per Cent.! Number.|Per Cent. Number.}/Per Cent. 
1885 Wes ee 20 50.0 6 15.0 I4 35-0 
1886 "e eee cern eee 25 55-55 4 8.88 16 35.55 
1SO7 ed eran 27 50.94 13 24.53 13 24.53 
phofetelintte the Ve hue, key lacie 25 64.10 6 15.38 8 20.51 
TS8Q Feeeukt eee) ee 26 56.52 Io ZITA: Io 21.74 
1890 Kim koe ie 43 68.25 a 4.76 v7 26.98 
TSO2 einen Le See Sie 78.57 oO fo) 9 21.43 
TSO3 eae ee ee OM mes 55 74.32 fe) fe) 19 25.68 
TSQ4 eros eteretr en 49 71.01 fe) fo) 20 28.99 
DasteGy SG eth ot th 2 55 78.57 fe) fe) 15 21.43 
Ota rear mee emirate 358 66.17 42 7.76 I4I 26.06 


Naturally as the general intelligence of a community 
increases the general intelligence of its criminals increases, 
though seldom in the same proportion, showing that some 
crime may justly be attributed to pure ignorance. ‘The 
number of criminals able to read and write has increased 
from 50 per cent in 1885 to 79 per cent in 1895. ‘The 
number of colored men from fifteen to thirty who can 
read and write was about 90 per cent in the Seventh Ward 
in 1896. This shows how little increased intelligence 
alone avails to stop crime in the face of other powerful 
forces. It would of course be illogical to connect these 
phenomena directly as cause and effect and make Negro 
crime the result of Negro education—in that case we 
should find it difficult to defend the public schools in most 
modern lands. Crime comes either in spite of intelligence 
or as a result of misdirected intelligence under severe 
economic and moral strain. Thus we find here, as is 
apparently true in France, Italy and Germany, increasing 
crime and decreasing illiteracy as concurrent phenomena 
rather than as cause and effect. However the rapid 
increase of intelligence in Negro convicts does point to 
some grave social changes: first, a large number of young 
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Negroes are in such environment that they find it easier to 
be rogues than honest men; secondly, there is evidence of 
the rise of more intelligent and therefore more dangerous 
crime from a trained criminal class, quite different from 
the thoughtless, ignorant crime of the mass of Negroes. 
A separation of criminals according to sex and age and 
the kind of crime is of interest. (See p. 256 for males.) 


CRIMINALS IN EASTERN STATE PENITENTIARY.—FEMALES, BY AGB 
AND CRIME. 


Crimes. 
‘e 
= « 2 
ue] ue} —_ 
A ea lecureys goons | a 
ges. x GP nee 2 : auf Pr ° 
A xo ane xe a eS ) od 3S 
Vu fo fee} So 5 Lo} o3s mh 3 
13) oo bp 2 is9] ps Bon vn aa 
= Bm ies re 5 BAM | ge 2 
Hy < < < A a < < 
TS TO gee e sth ome a: 5 “fs ahs ee ae 
20-24 yeahs -- aie) I @ 2 I : ‘ 
A EPIRY a ee 1 er I ess A hae il a, 
BORSA. ees 3 dng Nie Fat ere eas I ii 
B5—20le se tarsi ss I ae Ae bos nee I 
AOoA Amery: wold: :. I on: eA 4 heal pe fab 
45-49 I 


The women are nearly all committed for stealing and 
fighting. ‘They are generally prostitutes from the worst 
slums. ‘The boys of fifteen to nineteen are sentenced 
largely for petty thieving: 


Whole number of male convicts, 15-19 yearsof age. . 53 
Convicted for-larcenyis fe eer ees. lk 27 
os PP ASS ance Hertiio wre. ca Gers ot 8 
cs fSMcexiia WeCritiesma Aoi oat Renee 5 
i Scae DUT S 1a yaar eed earn. Mo eed a 5 
be Po OCHeL CICS fq Com Mate art em sy 8 
an os 
Making a similar table for two other age periods we have: 
Men, 20-24 Years. Men, 25-29 Years. 
POhgIa, 6 a fee ee OCA mIGaYTCelvame an: 3) 2 Segre ad 
ASSA1I CRE Cmrrr ois fcr ects Alp eA ssatiliveg eae) es See euneree et) 
Burglaryand robbery .... 30| Burglary androbbery .... 22 
Sexual erimes 7.4.02, 4. 4. -. Ort eaxtia PCLiteS’: rs law lee ane 13 
Other'crimes 5 us Bos |; Tai) Houicile. 2) aus Pe erat | 
Other crimes ". Saar 3 
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CRIMINALS IN EASTERN STATE PENITENTIARY.—MALES, BY AGE AND CRIME. 
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There is here revealed no especial peculiarity: stealing 
and fighting are ever the besetting sins of half-developed 
races. 

It would be very instructive to know how many of the 
541 criminals had been in the hands of the law before. 
This is however very difficult to ascertain correctly since 
in many, if not the majority of cases, the word of the 
prisoner must be taken. Even these methods however 
reveal the startling fact that only 315 or 58 per cent of 
these 541 convicts are reported as being incarcerated for 
THEM Distetinicss 220) 01 42.) per, cent can be classed as 
habitual criminals, who have been convicted as follows : 


IWS ca a Be Blea) dese ara en et lOS 46.5 per cent. 
AMebdNe Shay, so a5 G4 o Se oe » (eye: 26.5 os 
GUT Mae eames MERI. Sey meee eee cee ls, te 24 11.0 ss 
Five SR RNC aks Somer cg caei teers Ns 19 8.0 of 
Six ere ae, Weis AU esi at eel tsp oh 9 4.0 ss 
Sain ok eb or eo a De eS 4 1.8 uy 
Nine BT A ee ath ty Bye, eee I 

Ten Ade OTE Te hoa Poetry. aerate Marne I a ra 
EleVeTimancnmee cnn brits bts eats Cy hye c. 2 

HWelivcdies Mame ener ed cite: ci 6 wise. Sete ts I 


226 100 per cent. 


When we realize that probably a large number of the 
other convicts are on their second or third term we begin 
to get an idea of the real Negro criminal class.” 


19The following Negroes were measured by the Bertillon system im 
Philadelphia during the last three years: 


IRS ie Be eke A wh Os RY Ag Bb 64 (Whites Ior). 
TSOA Wg cae Nee elutes etneles 66 (Whites 248). 
TOOS are Secu ne oe oe pee = 56 (Whites 267). 
itsisie> a 8 fas 6 hy = adem ore 75 (Whites 347). 


The arrests by detectives for five years are given on the following, 
page (258). 
17 
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A few other facts are of interest: if we tabulate crime 
according to the illiteracy of its perpetrators, we have: 


oarceny.c em Been) os 8 en 31 per cent of illiteracy. 
Assault, burglary and homicide. . 34 “ « “ 
Sexual (riimesne yee ett as ues 55 “ “ “ 


Or in other words, the more serious and revolting the 
crime the larger part does ignorance play as a cause. If 
we separate prisoners convicted for the above crimes 
according to length of sentence, we have: 


Wideriivervears meant: ime. may. «1 - 4604 00:5 percent: 

Five and under ten years 7... 5. 40 8.0 ss 

Ten years and Covers vues pak hes OMueL.S a 
513 


Of the 49 sentenced for 5 years and over, 18 or 37 per 


CRIMES OF NEGROES ARRESTED BY DETECTIVES, 1878-1892. 


CRIMES. 1887. 1838. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892, 
Fugitives from justice. sissy 2 «| 10 2 4 4 9 
Ibpbee he eG ch a BS) So & je & be) 19 17 19 18 29 7 
Pickpocketi¥.5..mes we te Tr 7 4 I aa) am 
JbeAERAY 5g As 4 pa a Ge bd es os, te 2 2 4 
Professional thief ...... I 4 2 I 2 3 
BOUCNIY Pak Ke Be cee Beh lalte ce alll wie sul cee aneae conte I 
Misdemeanors iene eens abicaahe BON i ves i I 
A DScondige lasaak siete a csnlleler spe eM cage ea emits Marea eee I 
PASSO ts COv et) eee ee tate ae 5 6 I I 4 4 
Syeyojeyosrey 55 4 4 6 on oi x JEON is coe | haces eter ome Hi 
Halsem pte ells cman mmm an: My ust. tae oye & I fi 
Nea 6 ¢ 1 6 a oR See + ve nysaliks usa all| alee Sieg ommeemercal| sates I 
Receiving stolen goods... . I 4 Sire 3 : 
WRG oS be ae Bc 3 2 I 3 2 
WMoeyastel 4 o 4 ek Gao woe abe I I 
Breachyolipeacem aan mimi Re) ss alone 2 une 
Abandoniién taeeememen mares Sos ice. role I i 
Gambling house’.17).. . . . ee: Al tots 5 
BRornicationanduadulteryemee| one el) sneer I A 
Infanticide Sima alae eee I i 
House robbe tryeeeae ene arses ysl: I : 
Lottery”. 5., 1 temearemeemioune un ee I 8 : 
Embezzlement t.. a.  ® p I : 
Perjury, sp. ie enact an rs ee I - 
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cent were illiterate; of those sentenced for less than 5 
years 160 or 35 per cent were illiterate. 

From this study we may conclude that young men are 
the perpetrators of the serious crime among Negroes; that 
this crime consists mainly of stealing and assault; that 
ignorance, and immigration to the temptations of city life, 
are responsible for much of this crime but not for all; that 
deep social causes underlie this prevalence of crime and 
they have so worked as to form among Negroes since 1864 
a distinct class of habitual criminals; that to this criminal 
class and not to the great mass of Negroes the bulk of the 
serious crime perpetrated by this race should be charged. 

40. Some Cases of Crime.—lIt is difficult while studying 
crime in the abstract to realize just what the actual crimes 
committed are, and under what circumstances" they take 
place. A few typical cases of the crimes of Negroes may 
serve to give a more vivid idea than the abstract statistics 
give. Most of these cases are quoted from the daily news- 
papers. 

First let us take a couple of cases of larceny: 


Edward Ashbridge, a colored boy, pleaded guilty to the larceny of a 
quart of milk, the property of George Abbott. The boy’s mother said 
he was incorrigible, and he was committed to the House of Refuge. 

William Drumgoole, colored, aged thirty-one years, of Lawrenceville, 
Va., was shot in the back and probably fatally wounded late yesterday 
afternoon by William H. McCalley, a detective, employed in the store of 
John Wanamaker, Thirteenth and Chestnut streets. Drumgoole, it is 
alleged, stole a pair of shoes from the store, and was followed by 
McCalley to the corner of Thirteenth and Chestnut streets, where he 
placed him under arrest. Drumgoole broke away from the detective’s 
grasp, and running down Thirteenth street turned into Drury 
street, a small thoroughfare above Sansom street. McCalley started in 
pursuit, calling upon him to stop, but the fugitive darted into an alley- 
way, and when his pursuer came up within a few yards of him, he 
threatened to ‘‘do him up”’’ if he followed him any further. McCalley 
drew his revolver from his pocket, and as Drumgoole again broke into a 
run he pointed the weapon at his legs and fired. Drumgoole fell to the 
ground, and when McCalley came up to him he was unable to rise. 
McCalley saw at a glance that, instead of wounding him in the leg, as he 
had intended, the bullet had lodged in the man’s back. He hurriedly 
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sought assistance, and had the wounded man taken to the Jefferson 
Hospital. McCalley then surrendered himself to Reserve Policeman 
Powell, and was taken to the Central Station. 


Fighting and quarreling among neighbors and associates 
is common in the slum districts : 


Etta Jones, colored, aged twenty-one years, residing on Hirst street, 
above Fifth, was stabbed near her home last night, it is alleged, by Lottie 
Lee, also colored, of Second and Race streets. The other woman was 
taken to the Pennsylvania Hospital, where her injuries were found to 
consist of several cuts on the left shoulder and side, none of which are 
dangerous. Her assailant was arrested later by Policeman Dean and 
locked up in the Third and Union streets station house. The assault is 
said by the police to have been the outcome of an old grudge. 

Joseph Cole, colored, aged twenty-four years, residing in Gillis’ alley, 
was dangerously stabbed shortly before midnight on Saturday, as is 
alleged, by Abraham Wheeler, at the latter’s house, on Hirst street. Cole 
was taken tothe Pennsylvania Hospital, where it was found the knife 
had penetrated to within a short distance of the right lung. Wheeler fled 
- from the house after the cutting and eluded arrest until yesterday after- 
noon, when he was captured by Policeman Mitchell, near Fifth and 
Lombard streets. When brought to the station house Wheeler denied 
having cut Cole, but acknowledged having struck him because he was 
insulting his wife. He was locked up, however, to await the result of 
Cole’s injuries. 


Sometimes servants are caught pilfering: 


Theodore Grant, colored, residing on Burton street, attempted to 
pledge a woman’s silk dress for $15 at McFillen’s, Seventeenth and 
Market streets, several days ago. The pawnbroker refused, under his 
rule, to take women’s raiment from a man, and told Grant to bring the 
owner. Grant went away and returned with Ella Jones, a young colored 
woman, who consented to take $7 forthe dress. Since that time C. F. 
Robertson, residing at Sixtieth and Spruce streets, made complaint to the 
police of the loss of the dress, and as the result of an investigation made 
by Special Policemen Gallagher and Ewing, Grant and Ella Jones were 
arrested yesterday charged with the larceny of the silk dress, which was 
recovered. Grant admitted to the special policemen that Ella had given 
him the dress to pawn, but asserted that he had nothing to do with the 
matter except to offer to pledge the article. Ata hearing before Magis- 
trate Jermon, at the City Hall, yesterday, Mr. Robertson stated that the 
girl had made a statement to him, saying that Grant had induced her to 
take the dress. He said the girl had been perfectly trustworthy up to the 
time of her acquaintance with Grant, and had been left in full charge of 
the house, and that nothing was ever missed. He said he also expected 
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to show that Grant had been concerned in two or three robberies. Ella 
Jones, a neatly dressed girl, who said she came from Maryland, stated to 
the magistrate that Grant had been coming tosee her for about a year 
past. She said he had been importuning her to take something and let 
him pawn it, so that he could raise some money, until she finally consented. 
After she started to go to her mistress’ room to get the dress her heart 
failed and she turned back, but he persuaded her, telling her that Mrs. 
Robertson would not miss it, and then she took the dress. Mr. Robertson 
informed the magistrate, and Ella assented to the statement, that Grant 
had taken every cent of her earnings from her for weeks past and had also 
pawned all of her clothing, so that at the present time she was penniless 
and had not a single garment except what she wore. The magistrate said 
it was undoubtedly a hard case, but he would have to hold Grant and Ella 
on the charge of larceny, and Grant under additional bail for a further 
hearing next Thursday on the charges referred to by Mr. Robertson. The 
police say that Grant, who is a smooth-faced, cross-eyed mulatto, is a 
‘‘crap fiend,’’ and that whatever money he has managed to obtain by 
threats and cajolery from his victim, Ella Jones, has gone into the pockets 
of the small-fry gamblers, 


There is growing evidence of the appearance of a set 
of thieves of intelligence and cunning: sneak thieves, 
confidence-men, pickpockets, and “‘sharpers.” Some typi- 
cal cases follow : 


Marion Shields and Alice Hoffman, both colored and residing on 
Fitzwater street, above Twelfth, had a further hearing yesterday before 
Magistrate South, at the City Hall, and were held for trial on the charge 
of pilfering wearing apparel, money, vases, umbrellas, surgical instru- 
ments, and other portable property from physicians’ offices and houses, 
where they had made visits, under the pretence of desiring to hold 
consultations with the doctors. The Magistrate said there were ten 
cases against Marion Shields individually on which she would be placed 
under $2500 bail, and six cases against both women on which the bail 
would be $1500. For her frankness, Marion Shields was given the lighter 
sentence, one year in the Eastern Penitentiary, and Alice Hoffman was 
sentenced to eighteen months in the same institution. 

Two daring thieves yesterday entered the jewelry store of Albert 
Baudschopfs’, 468% North Highth street, and secured a number of 
articles of jewelry from under the very eyes of the proprietor. They 
had left the store and proceeded leisurely down the street before the 
jeweller discovered his loss, with the result that before an alarm could be 
given the thieves had traveled a considerable distance. One of the men 
was captured after a long chase, but the other’s whereabouts is unknown. 
About half-past one o’clock two colored men entered the store and upon 
their request were shown trays of various articles. One of the men 
engaged the proprietor in conversation while the other continued to 
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inspect the jewelry. They said they did not intend buying then and 
would call again and opening the door walked hurriedly down the street. 
Mr. Baudschopfs says the men got away with a gold-filled watch case, a 
silver watch, three gold lockets, each set with a small diamond; two 
dozen ladies’ gold rings, not jewelled; a gold scarf pin and a man’s gold 
watch. 


A crime for which Negroes of a certain class have 


become notorious is that of snatching pocketbooks on the 
streets : 


While passing down Eleventh street, near Mount Vernon, shortly after 
nine o'clock, Mrs. K. Nichun, of 1947 Warnock street, was approached 
from behind by a Negro, who snatched a pocketbook containing $2 from 
her hand and ran down a small thoroughfare towards Tenth street. Very 
few pedestrians were upon the street at the time, but two men, who were 
attracted by the woman’s scream, started in pursuit of the thief. The 
latter had too much of a start, however, and escaped. 

William Williams, colored, of Dayton, O., was locked up in the Cen- 
tral Station yesterday, by Reserve Policeman A. Jones, on the charge of 
.snatching a pocketbook from the hands of Mrs. Mary Tevis, of 141 
Mifflin street. The theft occurred at Eighth and Market streets. After 
securing the pocketbook Williams ran until he reached the old office of 
the city solicitor, at Sixth and Locust streets. He was followed by 
Reserve Jones, who captured him in the cellar of the building. Williams 
was taken to Eighth and Sansom streets to await the arrival of the patrol 
wagon, and while getting into the vehicle the pocketbook dropped from 
out of his trousers. 

Detectives Bond and O’Leary and Special Policeman Duffy, of the 
Eighth and Lombard streets station, arrested last night Sylvester Archer, 
of Fifth street, below Lombard, William Whittington, alias ‘‘ Piggy,’’ of 
Florida street, and William Carter, of South Fifteenth street, all colored 
and about twenty-one years of age, on the charge of assault upon and 
robbery of Mrs. Harrington Fitzgerald, wife of the editor of the Evening 
Item. The assault occurred on Monday at noon. As Mrs. Fitzgerald 
was passing Thirteenth and Spruce streets, a purse which she carried in 
her hand, and which contained $20, was snatched from her by one of 
three colored men. They took advantage of the crowd to strike her after 
the robbery had been perpetrated and escaped before her outcry was 
heard. When the men were brought to the Central Station last night 
and questioned by Captain of Detectives Miller, Whittington, it is said, 
confessed complicity in the crime. He told the captain that they had 
been following a band up Thirteenth street, and as they reached Spruce 


street Carter said, ‘‘ There’s a pocketbook; I’m going to get it.’ ‘All 
right; get it,’? came the response. Carter ran up to Mrs. Fitzgerald and 
and in a moment shouted, ‘‘I’ve got it!’? ‘Then he and Archer ran up 


Thirteenth street. Each man has a criminal record, and the picture of 
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each is in the Rogues’ Gallery. Carter has just completed a six months’ 
sentence for purse-snatching, while Williams and Archer have each served 
time for larceny. 


So frequent have these crimes become that sometimes 
Negroes are wrongfully suspected; whoever snatches a 
pocketbook on a dark night is supposed to be black. 

A favorite method of stealing is to waylay and rob the 
frequenters of bawdy houses; very little of this sort of 
crime, naturally, is reported. Here are some cases of such 
“badger thieves,” as they are called: 


William Lee, colored, and Kate Hughes, a white woman, were con- 
victed of robbing Vincenzo Monacello of $10. Lee was sentenced to three 
years and three months in the Eastern Penitentiary and his accomplice 
to three years in the county prison. Mary Roach, jointly indicted with 
them, was acquitted. Monacello testified that, while walking along 
Christian street, between Eighth and Ninth streets, on Thursday night 
of last week, he was accosted by Mary Roach and accompanied her to 
her home on Essex street. Here he met Lee and Kate Hughes and 
they all drank considerable beer. Later in the night he started with 
Kate Hughes, at her suggestion, to a house further up the street. While 
on their way the prosecutor said he was struck in the face with a brick 
by Lee, after which the money was stolen from him. Mary Roach took 
the stand against the other two defendants and the case against her was 
abandoned. 

Ella Jones, colored, claiming to be from Baltimore, was arrested yes- 
terday by Policeman Dean on the charge of the larceny of a $10 bill from 
Joseph Gosch, a Pole, who came from Pittsburg on Sunday, and claims 
that while he was looking for lodging he was taken tothe woman’s house 
and robbed. 


From pocketbook snatching to highway robbery is but 
a step: 


Before Judge Yerkes, in Court No. 1, Samuel Buckner, a young colored 
man, was convicted of robbing George C. Goddard of a gold watch and 
chain and a pocketbook containing $3. He was sentenced to ten years 
in the Eastern Penitentiary. Mr. Goddard, with his head swathed in 
bandages, was called to the stand. He said that a few minutes past mid- 
night of November 28 he was returning to his home, No. 1220 Spruce 
street, after a visit. He placed his hand in his pocket, drew out his key 
and was about to mount the steps when a dark form appeared from Dean 
street, a small, poorly-lighted thoroughfare, next door but one to his 
home, and at the same instant he was struck a violent blow full in the 
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face with a brick. He sank {to the pavement unconscious. When he 
recovered his senses he was in the Pennsylvania Hospital. There was a 
long, deep cut on his right cheek, another across the forehead, both eyes 
were blackened and swollen, and his nose was also bruised. At the same 
‘time he discovered the loss of his pocketbook and jewelry. Judge Yerkes 
reviewed the facts of the case, and in imposing sentence said: ‘‘ When you 
‘committed this offence you were absolutely indifferent as to the conse- 
quences of your cowardly attack. You rifled this man’s person of all his 
valuables and left him lying unconscious on the pavement, and for aught 
you knew he might have been dead. It is necessary not only that society 
‘be protected from the depredations of such fiends as you, but also that an 
‘example be made of such ruffians. The sentence of the Court is that you 
‘undergo an imprisonment of ten years at labor in the Eastern Peniten- 
‘tiary, and stand committed until this sentence shall be complied with.’’ 
‘The official record shows that Buckner was arrested on December I1, 
1893, by policeman Logan, of the Lombard street station, on the charge 
of the larceny of a purse from Mrs. Caroline Lodge, of 2416 North 
Fifteenth street, on the street, and was sentenced December 14, 1893, by 
Judge Biddle, to one year’s imprisonment. 


Cases of aggravated assaults, for various reasons, are 
frequent : 


Rube Warren, colored, thirty years, of Foulkrod and Cedar streets, 
was held in $1000 bonds, by Magistrate Eisenbrown, for an alleged aggra- 
vated assault and battery on Policeman Haug, of the Frankford sta- 
tion, during a dog fight about a month ago. The policeman attempted to 
stop the fight when Warren, it is charged, assisted by several compan- 
ions, assaulted him, broke his club and took away his revolver. During 
the free fight that followed, in which other policemen took part, Warren 
escaped and went to Baltimore. There, it is said, he was sent to prison 
for thirty days. As soon as he was released he went back to Frankford, 
where he was arrested on Saturday night. 

William Braxton, colored, aged twenty-eight years, of Irving street, 
above Thirty-seventh, was yesterday held in $800 bail for a further hear- 
ing, charged with having committed an aggravated assault on William 
Keebler, of South Thirtieth street. The assault occurred about three 
o’clock yesterday morning on Irving street, near Thirty-seventh, where 
the colored folks of the neighborhood were having a party. Keebler and 
two friends, none of whom were colored, forced their company on the 
invited guests, it is said, anda fight ensued. Keebler was found a short 
time afterward lying in the snow with one eye almost gouged out. He 
was conveyed to the University Hospital and the police of the Woodland 
avenue station, under Acting Sergeant Ward, upon being notified of the 
affair, hurried to the Irving street house and arrested twenty of the guests 
just in the height of their merrymaking. All of them, however, were 
discharged at the hearing, upon Braxton’s being recognized as the man 
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who struck Keebler. The physician at the hospital says that the injured 
man will very likely lose the sight of one eye. 


Gambling goes on almost openly in the slum sections 
and occasions, perhaps, more quarreling and crime than 
any other single cause. Reporters declared in 1897 that— 


‘Policy playing isrampant in Philadelphia. Under the very noses of 
the police officials and, it is safe to say, with the knowledge of some of 
them, policy shops are conducted openly and with amazing audacity. 
They are doing a ‘land office’ business. Hundreds of poor people every 
day place upon the infatuating lottery money that had better be spent for 
food and clothing. They actually deny themselves the necessaries of life 
to gamble away their meagre income with small chance of getting any 
return. Superintendent of Police Linden, discussing the general subject 
of policy playing with a Ledger reporter, said: ‘There are not words 
enough in the dictionary to express my feelings upon this matter. I 
regard policy as the worst evil in a large city among the poor people. 
There are several reasons for this. One is that women and children may 
play. Another is that players may put a few cents on the lottery. Policy 
may do more harm than all the saloonsand ‘‘speak easies’’ in the city. 
The price of a drink of liquor is five or ten cents and the cost of a 
“‘growler’’ isten cents, but a man or a woman can buy two cents’ worth 
of policy. The effect of this is obvious. Persons who have not the price 
of a drink may gamble away the few pennies they do possess in a policy 
shop. Then the drain is constant. Policy ‘‘fiends’’ play twice a day, risk- 
ing from two cents to a dollar upon the chance. They become so infatu- 
ated with the play that they will spend their last cent upon it in the hope 
of making a “‘hit.’? Many children go hungry and with insufficient cloth- 
ing as a result of policy playing. I have heard of young children engag- 
ing in this sort of gambling. Of course the effect of this is very bad. The 
policy evil is, to my mind, the very worst that exists in our large cities as 
affecting the poorer classes of people.’ ’’ 


70 Although the police lieutenants have reported to the Superinten- 
dent that few policy shops exist, the Ledger has information which leads 
it to state that such is not the fact. Many complaints against the evil 
have been received at this office. A reporter found it easy to locate and 
gain admittance to a number of houses where policy is written. A policy 
writer who is thoroughly informed as to the inside working of the system 
is authority for the statement that at no time in recent years has policy 
playing been so prevalent or the business carried on as openly as it is now. 

While the locations of the policy shops are well known and the writers 
familiar to many persons, the backers, who, after all, are the substantial 
part of the system, are hard to reach, for they exercise an unusual cun- 
ning in the direction of the business. There are several backers in 
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Once in a while gambling-houses are raided: 


Twenty-three colored men, who were arrested in a raid of the police 
on an alleged gambling house, on Rodman street, above Twelfth, had 


Philadelphia of greater or less pretensions, but a young man who resides 
uptown and operates principally in the territory north of Girard avenue, 
is said to be the heaviest backer of the game,in this city. He ownssixty 
or seventy ‘‘ books,’’ and his income from their combined receipts is 
sufficient to support himself and several relatives in magnificent style. 

A Ledger reporter spent one day last week looking up the policy shops 
in one of the sections where this backer operates. He found, in addition 
to several places where policy is written, the rendezvous of the writers 
and the headquarters of the policy king himself. 

The writers who hold ‘‘books’”’ from the backer in question meet 
twice every day, Sundays excepted, in a mean, dirty little house over- 
looking the Reading tracks, just below Montgomery avenue. They 
enter by the rear through a narrow alley leading off Delhi street, several 
yards below Montgomery avenue. At noon and at 6 o’clock in the eve- 
ning the writers hurry to this rendezvous. 

_ The unusual number of men gathering at this point at regular inter- 

vals, and the business-like manner in which they go through the alley 
and back gate is enough to attract the attention of the Twelfth District 
policeman on this beat and arouse his suspicions. Whether he notices it 
or not, these proceedings have been going on for months. 

Each writer, when he reaches this central point, turns in his ‘‘ book ”’ 
and receipts. There are two drawings daily, hence the two meetings. 
Two relatives of the backer receive the ‘“‘books’’ and the money. A 
copy of each writer’s ‘‘book’’ and all the money are carried by one of 
these men to the house of an ex-special policeman, a few squares away, 
and there turned over to the backer, who has received a telegram from 
Cincinnati stating the numbers that have come out at that drawing. 

The “‘books’’ are carefully gone over, to see if there are any ‘“‘ hits.” 
If there are they are computed, and the backer sends to each writer the 
amount necessary to pay his losses. The numbers that appear at each 
drawing are printed with rubber stamps in red ink, on slips of white 
paper and given to the writers to distribute among the players. 

These drawings are usually carried to the rendezvous by the ex-police- 
man. The backer pockets the half day’s receipts, mounts his bicycle 
and rides away. 

To establish beyond a doubt the character of the building in which 
the writers meet, the reporter made his way into it on the afternoon in 
question. It is a well-known policy shop, conducted by a colored man, 
who has been writing policy for years. He is president of a colored 
political club, with headquarters near by. On the occasion of the visit 
the back gate was ajar. Pushing it open, the reporter walked in without 
challenge.—From the Pudlic Ledger, December 3, 1897. 
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a hearing yesterday, before Magistrate South, at the City Hall. One man, 
residing on Griscom street, testified that the house was supposed to be a 
‘‘club,”’ and that it was customary to pay a dollar before admission could 
be secured, and that he had been gambling at ‘‘crap’’ and a card game 
known as “‘ five-up,’’? and had lost $18. He said there was a president, 
marshal and sergeant-at-arms. He pointed out Bolling, Jordan and 
Phillips as the principals. - Special Policeman Duffy testified that the 
crowd was playing ‘‘crap’’ with dice on the floor when he headed the 
raid on Monday night. He said he had notified Bolling, as the head of 
the house, three months ago, when he had heard that gambling was going 
on there, to stop it. On cross-examination the witness said he did not 
know that it was a social club called the ‘‘ Workingmen’s Club.’’ Patrol- 
man William Harvey testified that he went to the house on last Saturday 
night and got in readily, and was not called on to pay a dollar initiation 
fee, as had been claimed was the rule. He said he played ‘‘sweat’’ and 
lost twenty-five cents, but did not win anything. He said Bolling was 
running the game. He said that when he entered the house somebody 
called out ‘‘Sam’s got a new man,” and that was all that was said. 


More and more frequently in the last few years, have 


crime, excess, and disappointment led to attempted 
suicide : 


Policeman Wynne, of the Fifth and Race streets station, last evening 
found an unknown colored woman lying unconscious in an alleyway at 
Delaware avenue and Race street. Beside the woman was an empty 
bottle labeled benzine. Wynne immediately summoned the patrol wagon 
and had the woman removed to the Pennsylvania Hospital, where her 
condition was said to be critical. The physicians said there was no doubt 
the woman had drunk the contents of the bottle, and narcotics were at 
once administered to counteract the effect of the poison. At midnight 
the woman showed signs of returning consciousness and it was thought 
that she would recover. The police have no clue to her identity, as she 
could not tell her name, and the alleyway where she was found is sur- 
rounded by business houses, and no one could be found who knew her. 


It is but fair to add that many unsustained charges of 
crime are made against Negroes, and possibly more in 
proportion than against other classes. Some typical cases 
of this sort are of interest : 


W. M. Boley, colored, thirty years old, who said he resided in Mayes- 
ville, South Carolina, was a defendant before Magistrate Jermon, at the 
City Hall, yesterday, on the charge of assault with intent to steal, 
Detective Gallagher and Special Policeman Thomas testified that their 
attention was attracted to the prisoner by his actions in a crowd at the 
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New York train gate at Broad street station on Saturday. He had with 
him several parcels which he laid on the floor near the gate, and they 
said they saw him make several attempts to pick women’s pockets, and 
arrested him. The man however proved by documentary ev.dence that 
he was a clergyman, a graduate of Howard University, and financial 
agent of a Southern school. He was released. 

Under instructions from Judge Finletter, a jury rendered a verdict of 
not guilty in the case of George Queen, a young colored man, charged 
with the murder of Joseph A. Sweeney and John G. O’Brien. Dr. 
Frederick G. Coxson, pastor of the Pitman Methodist Episcopal 
Church, at Twenty-third and Lombard streets, testified that on the night 
in question he was about to retire, when he heard a disturbance on 
the street. Upon going out he saw three young men, two of whom were 
leading the other and persuading him to come with them. At the 
same time the prisoner, Queen, came along in the middle of the street, 
walking leisurely. Immediately upon seeing him the three men attacked 
him, and were shortly afterward joined by three others, and the entire 
crowd, among whom were Sweeney and O’Brien, continued beating and 
striking the colored man. Suddenly the crowd scattered and Queen was 
placed under arrest ; he had fatally stabbed two of his assailants. This 
‘testimony showed that the accused was not the aggressor, and without 
hearing the defence Judge Finletter ordered the jury to render a verdict 
of not guilty. The case, he said, was one of justifiable homicide, the 
defendant having a right to resist the attack by force. The judge further 
said he thought the case would have a tendency to repel the brutal attacks 
made on inoffensive persons in the community, and to make the streets 
safe for every man to walk on at any hour without fear. 


Leaving for a moment the question of the deeper social 
causes of crime among Negroes, let us consider two closely 
allied subjects, pauperism and the use of alchoholic liquors. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PAUPERISM AND ALCOHOLISM. 


41. Pauperism.—Emancipation and pauperism must 
ever go hand in hand; when a group of persons have 
been for generations prohibited from self-support, and self- 
initiative in any line, there is bound to be a large number 
of them who, when thrown upon their own resources, will 
be found incapable of competing in the race of life. Penn- 
sylvania from early times, when emancipation of slaves in 
considerable numbers first began, has seen and feared this 
problem of Negro poverty. The Act of 1726 declared: 
‘Whereas free Negroes are an idle and slothful people and 
often prove burdensome to the neighborhood and afford ill 
examples to other Negroes, therefore be itenacted * * 

* * that if any master or mistress shall discharge or 
set free any Negro, he or she shall enter into recognizance 
with sufficient securities in the sum of £30 to indemnify 
the county for any charge or incumbrance they may bring 
upon the same, in case such Negro through sickness or 
otherwise be rendered incapable of self-support.” 

The Acts of 1780 and 1788 took pains to provide for Negro 
paupers in the county where they had legal residence, and 
many decisions of the courts bear upon this point. About 
1820 when the final results of the Act of 1780 were being 
felt, an act was passed ‘“‘’To prevent the increase of pauper- 
ism in the Commonwealth ;” it provided that if a servant 
was brought into the state over twenty-eight years of age 
(the age of emancipation) his master was to be liable for 
his support in case he became a pauper.’ 

Thus we can infer that much pauperism was prevalent 
among the freedmen during these years although there are 
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no actual figures on the subject. 
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In +1837, (235 e0rs the 


1673 inmates of the Philadelphia County Almshouse were 
Negroes or 14 percent of paupers from 7.4 per cent of the 


population. 
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These paupers were classed as follows: 
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Women lying-in, children and orphans, 


106 males, 129 females. 


Ten years later there were 196 Negro paupers in the 
Almshouse, and those receiving outdoor relief were reported 


as follows 3 


In the City: 


Of 2562 Negro families, 320 received assistance. 


In Spring Garden: 

Of 202 Negro families, 
In Northern Liberties: 

Of 272 Negro families, 
In Southwark: 

Of 287 Negro families, 
In West Philadelphia: 

Of 73 Negro families, 
In Moyamensing: 


3 received assistance. 
6 received assistance. 
7 received assistance. 


2 received assistance. 


Of 866 Negro families, 104 received assistance. 
Total, of 4262 Negro families, 442 received assistance, or Io per cent. 


£“ Condition,’’ etc., 1838. 
5“ Condition,’’ etc., 1848. 
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This practically covers the available statistics of the past; 
it shows a large amount of pauperism and yet perhaps not 
more than could reasonably be expected. 

To-day it is very difficult to get any definite idea of the 
extent of Negro poverty; there is a vast amount of alms- 
giving in Philadelphia, but much of it is unsystematic 
and there is much duplication of work; and, at the 
same time, so meagre are the records kept that the 
real extent of pauperism and its causes are very hard to 
study.* 

The first available figures are those relating to lodgers at 
the station-houses—z. e. persons without shelter who have 
applied for and been given lodging :° 


1891, total lodgers . . 13,600, of whom 365, or 2.7 per cent were Negroes. 


ce 


“6 


cs 


1892, . 11,884, 345, OF 2.9 a sc he 
1503, Wt . 20,521, 622, or 3.0 . os “s 
1894,“ m 43,726, “ 1247,0r2.9 > i 
1895, “ 7 - 45,788, eee 224708 4.9 + a 
TOOG wma se AON 2 1, S22. 59 70105.0 ee ‘e sf 


Somewhat similar statistics are furnished by the report 
of arrests by the vagrant detective for the last ten years: 


1887. . . totalarrests, 581. Negroes. . . 55 9.5 per cent. 
atstslolen uc. | on vt 574. oS . 48 8.4 ¥ 
1889 he eat cc ia 588. “ec 3 36 6.1 “ 
1890 Pek “ ‘6 523. “6 : 48 9.1 “ 
5olaes 3 $s 554. ie AT 8.5 a 
1892 <a “ 6 505. 66 : 65 12.9 “ 
Toles iia. Oe ss 586. vi 167 LILO: Us 
TRodceee oe Ooo SEER GSS, « 166. «96 * 
TOOS tae ae ue 557: se -56 10.0 as 
1896 Dnt). “ “ 629. 6c . 59 9.3 a 
The Negro vagrants arrested during the last six years 


were thus disposed of : 


‘Cf. The ‘‘ Civic Club Digest ’’ for general information. 


5From reports of police department. 


might be added to these, but they are easily accessible. 


Many ,other official reports 
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Disposal. | 1891. 1892. 1893. 

Given temporary shelter . . .| 21 oF 29 
Transported from city .... 2 5 
Arrested for vagrancy, beggary, 

CLC cs se Ween eee eee) ¢ Io 4 
Arrested for vicious conduct, 

Caney A ew yb eo one 15 Io 16 
Sent to House of Refuge... 3 14 7 
Sent to societies and institutions Oo 2 6 


[Chap. XIV. 


1894. I 


895. 1896. 


39 26 32 


2 a 
2 5 
14 5 
5 re) 
7 13 


These records give a vague idea of that class of persons 
just hovering between pauperism and crime—tramps, 
loafers, defective persons and unfortunates—a class difficult 
to deal with because made up of diverse elements. 

Turning to the true paupers, we have the record of the 
paupers admitted to the Blockley Almshouse during six 


years: 
ADULTS—SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 
Total \Per Cent of 
Year. Receptions} Negroes. | Negroes. 
TSQTRi cited. peas eee amc omoeyaiec ec we 6764 569 8.4 
TSQ245. Shel Aude ates 2 ty ie ARES 6231 537 8.8 
halen Ermer re Pin PLLA Kit go oe fae oes Oe het 6451 567 8.8 
TOQA Mia. Mier Oi Ce Me Mears acres "u. eckte 6108 569 9.3 
TSG5 Chante Pee eee aero cme Ren omtsl ss ore ge cos 6318 606 9.3 
idsloley WRG eae GM wld GON Ga alae oe we 6414 593 9.2 
CHILDREN UNDER SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 
Wear Total NantOed Per Cent of 
: Receptions & "| Negroes. 
Age PEO t. by Ol epltis in dee Delgo been © 380 38 12,3 
TSO2 Pipe OMe em lec se. =e ek eee 262 38 14.5 
TSO3 MaMa emer ee ee hict, 3 4 a he nee sina Reet 295 38 12.9 
Ugeler tine Bs 5 On thay Bee Oneal oc 304 35 ThE 
1805 i Re One WORE CEREME SNCs outs tc de er sistem 4o1 42 10.5 
Roxen Ge NE in fy, S833) ade Sy pa Dey ade Ge Oe oe 410 51 12.4 


In 1891, 4.2 per cent of the whites admitted were 
insane and 2.3 per cent of the Negroes; in 1895, 
8.3 per cent of the whites and 8.6 per cent of the 


Negroes : 
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THE INSANE. 


Whites. Negroes. 
Year. Total | Total 

Receptions) Imsane. || Receptions| Insane. 
iiteko tnt ere fo) > Op Oe cit 6195 264 || 569 13 
MRSA Ga) og GY Song 0 Fc 5694 450 i ey 45 
LSOSS ek eee ee ence 5884 427 567 39 
nitefay Regmetrenat. “tn Eas mca pecan 5539 441 569 28: 
net ta Pepe auiS rion. Aycohe aeare eer: 5712 463 606 52 


We have already seen that in the Seventh Ward about 
9 per cent of the Negroes can be classed as the “ very poor,’” 
needing public assistance in order to live. From this we 
may conclude that between three and four thousand Negro: 
families in the city may be classed among the semi-pauper 
class. Thus it is plain that there is a large problem of 
poverty among the Negro problems; 4 per cent of the 
population furnish according to the foregoing statistics. 
at least 8 per cent of the poverty. Considering the 
economic difficulties of the Negro, we ought perhaps to 
expect rather more than less than this. Beside these per- 
manently pauperized families there is a considerable number 
of persons who from time to time must receive temporary 
aid, but can usually get on without it. In time of stress 
as during the year 1893 this class is very large. 

There is especial suffering and neglect among the children 
of this class of people: in the last ten years the Children’s 
Aid Society has received the following children :° 


from 1887 to 1897. Negroes. Total. 
Received from judges and magistrates (so-called delin- 
CICTILG) ten steak Ge oes, or orp Gat alae eo NP Se owe 19 181 
DATs S&S a Sloe ch oo a me Gone om E.. 7 55 
Ug RCM a Ske EU eee Rar Pec) Soak ue amram 4 147 


Half-orphans, including those with mothers in delicate 

health and worthless fathers; also both parents 

NVOLLH LESSEE Mio oe) ois Neus ont Ge ens ee I2 448. 
Prom Hockley AMMSHOUSEs Go. Glue som ese 8 7 


6 From the Society records, by courtesy of the officers. 
18 
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From Blockley Almshouse (foundlings) ....... 12 362 
From Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children. . ei 45 
From County: Poor Boarisvemeey «eeu cae. ss a) oe 26 151 

IIo 1389 


The total receptions during these ten years have been 
1389, of which the Negroes formed 8 percent. This but 
emphasizes. the fact of poor family life among the lower 
classes which we have spoken of before. 

A little better light can be thrown on the problem of 
poverty by a study of concrete cases; for this purpose 237 
families have been selected. ‘They live in the Seventh 
Ward and are composed of those families of Negroes 
whom the Charity Organization Society, Seventh District, 
has aided for at least two winters.’ First, we must notice 
that this number nearly corresponds with the previously 
“estimated per cent of the “very poor.”*® Arranging these 
families according to size, we have: 


Number in Family. Families. Persons, 
Leste ectethe Aereae: 48 48 
#2 61 122 
Ne 54 162 
4. 3t 124 
5. a) th ine Be 95 
ORAS OS eras 10 60 
Thy Ae 2 MSIE ee I Fi 

Tiree core I II 
Unknown. .... 9 ? 
Awol ASE aie: 234 638 


The reported causes of poverty, which were in all cases 
verified by visitors so far as possible, were as follows: 


7™From the C. O. S. records, Seventh District, by courtesy of Miss 
Burke. 

8 This coincidence in figures was entirely unnoticed until both had 
been worked out by independent methods. 
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Lack of works ta eee, ee eee )s Shik 115 families. 
Sickness, accident, or physical disability . . . 39 UC 
Death of bread-winner and old age. ..... 24 oe 
Probable gambling, criminal shiftlessness, etc., 16 a 
Desertion of bread-winner .......... 15 Be 
Laziness andimprovidence;, . 1... .... 10 HG 
Intemperate use of alcoholic liquors ..... 8 + 
HinaticiaigreveLscamimemenes tin tm ohue ters) ns af & 


234 families. 


From as careful a consideration of these cases as the 
necessarily meagre information of records and visitors 
permit, it seems fair to say that Negro poverty in the 
Seventh Ward was, in these cases, caused as follows: 


By sickness. and misfortune. ......... 40 per cent. 
By lack of steady employment ... Sb eS oo 
By laziness, improvidence and intemperate drink 20 = 
Jig: Ceca hae (py ge Se rs SO ie ae cr ed ere 10 ‘ 


Of course this is but a rough estimate; many of these 
causes indirectly influence each other: crime causes sick- 
ness and misfortune; lack of employment causes crime ; 
laziness causes lack of work, etc. 

Several typical families will illustrate the varying con- 
ditions encountered : 

No. 1.—South Eighteenth street. Four in the family ; 
husband intemperate drinker; wife decent, but out of 
work. 

No. 2.—South Tenth street. Five in the family; widow 
and children out of work, and had sold the bed to pay for 
expense of a sick child. 

No. 3.—Dean street. A woman paralyzed; partially sup- 
ported by a colored church. 

No. 4.—Carver street. Worthy woman deserted by her 
husband five years ago; helped with coal, but is paying 
the Charity Organization Society back again. 

No. 5.—Hampton street. Three in family; living in 
three rooms with three other families. ‘‘ No push, and 
improvident.” 
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No. 6.—Stockton street. The woman has just had an 
operation performed in the hospital, and cannot work yet. 

No. 7.—Addison street. Three in family; left their work 
in Virginia through the misrepresentations of an Arch 
street employment bureau; out of work. 

No. 8.—Richard street. Laborer injured by falling of a 
derrick; five in the family. His fellow workmen have 
contributed to his support, but the employers have given 
nothing. 

No. 9.—Lombard street. Five in family; wife white; 
living in one room; hard cases; rum and lies; pretended 
one child was dead in order to get aid. 

No. 10.—Carver street. Woman and demented son; she 
was found very drunk on the street ; plays policy. 

No. 11.--Lombard street. Worthy woman sick with a 
tumor; given temporary aid. 

No. 12.—Ohio street. Woman and two children deserted 
by her husband; helped to pay her rent. 

No. 13.—Rodman street. A widow and child; out of 
work. ‘One very little room, clean and orderly.” 

No. 14.—Fothergill street. Two in the family; the man 
sick, half-crazy and lazy; “going to convert Africa and 
didn’t want to cook ;” given temporary help. 

No. 15.—Lombard street. An improvident young couple 
out of work; living in one untidy room, with nothing to 
pay rent. 

No. 16.—Lombard street. A poor widow of a wealthy 
caterer ; cheated out of her property ; has since died. 

No. 17.—Ivy street. A family of four; husband was a 
stevedore, but is sick with asthma, and wife out of work; 
decent, but improvident. 

No. 18.—Naudain street. Family of three; the man, 
who is decent, has broken his leg; the wife plays policy. 

No. 19.—South Juniper street. Woman and two chil- 
dren ; deserted by her husband, and in the last stages of 
consumption. 
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No. 20.—Radcliffe street. Family of three; borrowed of 
Charity Organization Society $1.00 to pay rent, and re- 
paid it in three weeks. 

No. 21.—Lombard street. ‘A genteel American white 
woman married to a colored man; he is at present in the 
South looking for employment; have one child;” both 
are respectable. 

No. 22.—Fothergill street. Wife deserted him and two 
children, and ran off with a man; he is out of work; 
asked aid to send his children to friends. 

No. 23.—Carver street. Man of twenty-three came from 
Virginia for work; was run over by cars at Forty-fifth 
street and Baltimore avenue, and lost both legs and right 
arm}; is dependent on colored friends and wants something 
to do. 

No. 24.—Helmuth street. Family of three; man out of 
work all winter, and wife with two and one-half days’ work 
a week ; respectable. 

No. 25.—Richard street. Widow, niece and baby; the 
niece betrayed and deserted. They ask for work. 


42. The Drink Habit.—The intemperate use of intoxi- 
cating liquors is not one of the Negro’s special offences ; 
nevertheless there is considerable drinking and the use of 
beer is on the increase. The Philadelphia liquor saloons 
are conducted under an unusually well-administered system, 
and are not to so great an extent centres of brawling and 
loafing as in other cities; no amusements, as pool and 
billiards, are allowed in rooms where liquor is sold. ‘This 
is not an unmixed good for the result is that much of the 
drinking is thus driven into homes, clubs and “speak- 
easies.” The increase of beer-drinking among all classes, 
black and white, is noticeable; the beer wagons deliver 
large numbers of bottles at private residences, and much is 
carried from the saloons in buckets. 

An attempt was made in 1897 to count the frequenters 
of certain saloons in the Seventh Ward during the hours 
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from 8 to 10 on a Saturday night. It was impracticable to 
make this count simultaneously or to cover the whole ward, 
but eight or ten were watched each night.’ ‘The results 
are a rough measurement of the drinking habits in this ward. 

There are in the ward 52 saloons of which 26 were 
watched in districts mostly inhabited by Negroes. In these 
two hours the following record was made: 

Persons entering the saloons : 

Negroes—male, 1373; female, 213. Whites—male, 
1445; female, 1309. 

Of those entering, the following are known to have 
carried liquor away: 

Negroes—male, 238; female, 125. Whites—male, 275 ; 
female, 81. 

3170 persons entered half the saloons of the Seventh 
Ward in the hours from 8 to 10 of one Saturday night in 
December, 1897; of these, 1586 were Negroes, and 1584 
were whites; 2818 were males, and 352 were females.” 
Of those entering these saloons at this time a part carried 
away liquor—mostly beer in tin buckets; of those thus 
visibly carrying away liquor there were in all 719; of 
these 363 were Negroes, and 356 were whites; 513 were 
males, and 206 were females. 

The observers stationed near these saloons saw, in the 
two hours they were there, 79 drunken persons. 

The general character of the saloons and their frequenters 
can best be learned from a few typical reports. The num- 
bers given are the official license numbers : 


No. 516. Persons entering saloon : 
Men—white, 40; Negro, 68, Women—white, 12; 
Negro, 12. 


IT am indebted to Dr. S. M. Lindsay and the students of the Wharton 
School for the carrying out of this plan. 

10 No comparison of the number of Negroes and whites for the ward 
can be made, because many of the saloons omitted are frequented by 
whites principally. 
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Persons carrying liquor away : 

Men—white, 8; Negro, 16. Women—white, 1; Negro, 3. 

Drunken persons seen, 12. 

General character of saloon and frequenters :—“ A small 
corner saloon, kept by a white man. ‘The saloon appears 
to be a respectable one and has three entrances: one on 
Thirteenth street and the twoon asmall court. The majority 
of the colored patrons are poor people‘and of the working 
class. ‘The white patrons are, for the greater part, of the 
better class. Among the latter very few were intoxicated.” 


No. 488. Persons entering: 

Men—white, 24; Negro, 102. Women—white, 2; 
Negro, 3. 

Carrying liquor away, 12; drunken persons seen, 8. 

General character :—‘‘ The saloon was none too orderly; 
policemen remained near all the time; the Negro men 
entering were as a rule well dressed—perhaps one-third 
were laborers; the white men were well dressed but 
suspicious looking characters.” 


No. 515. Persons entering: 

Men—-white, 81; Negro, 59. Women—white, 4; 
Negro, 10. 

Persons carrying liquor away : 

Men—white, 15 (one a boy of 12 or 14 years of age); 
Negro, 11. Women—white, 4; Negro, 8. 

Drunken persons seen, 2 (to one nothing was sold). 

General character of saloon and frequenters :—‘ There 
were two Negro men and seven white men in saloon 
when the count was started. The place has three doors 
but all are easily observed. ‘Trade is largely in distilled 
liquors, and a great deal is sold in bottles—a ‘barrel 
shop.’ ” 


No. 527. Persons entering saloon: 
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8to9oP.M. 9to10P.M. Total. 


Mén>. Whites sear eee. 49 54 To4 
~saIN COTO Rama ar me ete 29 37 68 
Women, White ..... 3 3 6 
“ NCP Lf Omens 2 5 2 7 

88 97 185 


Persons carrying liquor away: 


Men, White si. 2.45» « 6 II 17 
eer UN GCS TOM etme ican ile vl 4 9 13 
Women, White ..... fo) I I 
He Negro BA 4 fe) 4 
Boys, i uialrceratt «estes vf 3) I 
I5 21 36 


Drunken persons seen, none. 

General character of saloon and frequenters :—“ Quiet, 
orderly crowd—quick trade—no loafing. Three boys were 
among those entering.” 


No. 484. Persons entering saloon : 

Men—white, 70; Negro, 32. Women—white, 10; 
Negro, I. 

Persons carrying liquor away : 

Men—white, 10; Negro, 12. Women—white, 4; 
Negro, 0. 

Drunken persons seen, II, six of whom were white and 
five black. ‘‘I cannot say that the saloon was responsible 
for all of them, but they were all in or about it.” 

This saloon is in the worst slum section of the ward and 
is of bad character. Frequenters were a mixed lot, “ fast, 
tough, criminal and besotted.” 


No. 487. Persons entering: 

Men—white, 79; Negro, 129. Women—white, 13; 
Negro, 34. 

Persons carrying liquor away : 

Men—white, 15; Negro, 25. Women—white, 5; 
Negro, 8. | 
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“No drunken men seen. Frequented by a sharp class 
of criminals and loafers. Near the notorious ‘ Middle 
Alley.” 


No. 525. 

Total Negroes entering, 14; total whites entering, 13. 

‘*No loafers about the front of the saloon. Streets well 
lighted and neighborhood quiet, according to the policeman. 
There was a barber shop next door and a saloon on the 
corner ten doors below. Very few drunken people were 
seen. Trade was most brisk between eight and nine 
o’clock. In two hours one more Negro than white entered. 
Two more Negroes, men, than whites carried away liquor. 
One white man, a German, returned three times for beer in 
a kettle. Two Negro women carried beer away in kettles ; 
one white woman (Irish) made two trips. All women 
entered by side door. ‘The saloon is under a residence, 
three stories, corner of Waverly and Eleventh streets. 
Waverly street has a Negro population which fairly 
swarms—good position for Negro trade. Proprietor and 
assistant were both Irish. ‘The interior of the saloon was 
finished in white pine stained to imitate cherry. Ex- 
tremely plain. Barkeeper said, ‘A warm night, but we 
are doing very well.’ One beggar came in, a colored 
‘Auntie;’ she wanted bread, {not gin. Negroes were well 
dressed, as a rule, many smoking. ‘The majority of 
frequenters by their bustling air and directness with which 
they found the place, showed long acquaintance with the 
neighborhood ; especially this corner.” 


No. 500. Persons entering saloon: 
*: Men—white, 40; Negro, 73. Women—white 4; 
Negro, 6. 
Persons carrying liquor away : 
Men—white, 6; Negro, 23. Women—white, 5; 
Negro, 4. 

Drunken persons seen, I. 


Pe 
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General character of saloon and frequenters :—“ Four 
story building, plain and neat; three entrances; iron 
awning; electric and Welsbach lights. Negroes generally 
tidy and appear to be pretty well-to-do. Whites not so 
tidy as Negroes and generally mechanics. Almost all 
smoke cigars. Liquor carried away openly in pitchers and 
kettles. Three of the white women, carrying away liquor, 
looked like Irish servant girls. Some of the Negroes 
carried bundles of laundry and groceries with them.” 

Few general conclusions can be drawn from this data. 
The saloon is evidently not so much a moral as an economic 
problem among Negroes; if the 1586 Negroes who went 
into the saloons within two hours Saturday night spent five 
cents apiece, which is a low estimate, they spent $79.30. 
If, as is probable, at least $100 was spent that Saturday 
evening throughout the ward, then in a year we would not 
be wrong in concluding their Saturday night’s expenditure 
was at least $5000, and their total expenditure could 
scarcely be less than $10,000, and it may reach $20,000—a 
large sum for a poor people to spend in liquor. 

43. The Causes of Crime and Poverty.—A study of 
statistics seems to show that the crime and pauperism of 
the Negroes exceeds that of the whites; that in the main, 
nevertheless, it follows in its rise and fall the fluctuations 
shown in the records of the whites, z. e., if crime increases 
among the whites it increases among Negroes, and vzce 
versa, with this peculiarity, that among the Negroes the 
change is always exaggerated—the increase greater, the 
decrease more marked in nearly all cases. This is what we 
would naturally expect: we have here the record of a low 
social class, and as the condition of a lower class is by its 
very definition worse than that of a higher, so the situation 
of the Negroes is worse as respects crime and poverty than 
that of the mass of whites. Moreover, any change in social 
conditions is bound to affect the poor and unfortunate more 
than the rich and prosperous. We have in all probability 
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an example of this in the increase of crime since 1890 ; 
we have had a period of financial stress and industrial 
depression ; the ones who have felt this most are the poor, 
the unskilled laborers, the inefficient and unfortunate, and 
those with small social and economic advantages: the 
Negroes are in this class, and the result has been an increase 
in Negro crime and pauperism; there has also been an 
increase in the crime of the whites, though less rapid by 
reason of their richer and more fortunate upper classes. 

So far, then, we have no phenomena which are new or 
exceptional, or which present more than the ordinary social 
problems of crime and poverty—although these, to be sure, 
are difficult enough. Beyond these, however, there are 
problems which can rightly be called Negro problems: 
they arise from the peculiar history and condition of the 
American Negro. The first peculiarity is, of course, the 
slavery and emancipation of the Negroes. That their 
emancipation has raised them economically and morally is 
proven by the increase of wealth and co-operation, and the 
decrease of poverty and crime between the period before 
the war and the period since; nevertheless, this was mani- 
festly no simple process: the first effect of emancipation 
was that of any sudden social revolution: a strain upon 
the strength and resources of the Negro, moral, economic 
and physical, which drove many to the wall. For this reason 
the rise of the Negro in this city is a series of rushes and 
backslidings rather than a continuous growth. The second 
great peculiarity of the situation of the Negroes is the fact 
of immigration; the great numbers of raw recruits who 
have from time to time precipitated themselves upon the 
Negroes of the city and shared their small industrial oppor- 
tunities, have made reputations which, whether good or bad, 
all their race must share ; and finally whether they failed or 
succeeded in the strong competition, they themselves must 
soon prepare to face a new immigration. 

Here then we have two great causes for the present 
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condition of the Negro: Slavery and emancipation with 
their attendant phenomena of ignorance, lack of discipline, 
and moral weakness ; immigration with its increased com- 
petition and moral influence. ‘To this must be added a 
third as great—possibly greater in influence than the other 
two, namely the environment in which a Negro finds him- 
self—the world of custom and thought in which he must 
live and work, the physical surrounding of house and 
home and ward, the moral encouragements and discourage- 
ments which he encounters. We dimly seek to define this 
social environment partially when we talk of color prejudice 
—but this is but a vague characterization ; what we want 
to study is not a vague thought or feeling but its concrete 
manifestations. We know pretty well what the surround- 
ings are of a young white lad, or a foreign immigrant who 
comes to this great city to join in its organic life. We 
know what influences and limitations surround him, to 
what he may attain, what his companionships are, what his 
encouragements are, what his drawbacks. 

This we must know in regard to the Negro if we would 
study his social condition. His strange social environment 
must have immense effect on his thought and life, his work 
and crime, his wealth and pauperism. ‘That this environ- 
ment differs and differs broadly from the environment of 
his fellows, we all know, but we do not know just how it 
differs. The real foundation of the difference is the wide- 
spread feeling all over the land, in Philadelphia as well as 
in Boston and New Orleans, that the Negro is something 
less than an American and ought not to be much more 
than what he is. Argue as we may for or against this 
idea, we must as students recognize its presence and its 
vast effects. 

At the Eastern Penitentiary where they seek so far as 
possible to attribute to definite causes the criminal record 
of each prisoner, the vast influence of environment is 
shown. ‘This estimate is naturally liable to error, but the 
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peculiar system of this institution and the long service and 
wide experience of the warden and his subordinates gives 
it a peculiar and unusual value. Of the 541 Negro prison- 
ers previously studied 191 were catalogued as criminals by 
reason of ‘natural and inherent depravity.” The others 
were divided as follows: 

Crimes due to 


(a) Defects of the law: 


LAXILY AOU I MIStEAION. « Wallwcpe wiles | ac us wl, fs 33 

Unsuitable laws for minor paences b ah Cea 48 

inefneient/police ya.) 233 Se aadar ott dar i 22 

License given to the young sap «'nkes sc) Gai 3 hs 16 

Inefficient laws in regard to saloons . eh oe aeeL T 

Poor institutions and lack of institutions. . .. . 12 
—— 142 

(6) Immediate environment: 

Ba MOC TACIT Dear eet, Em aR Ow ca) Pet BSN 16 lek utes 3 53 

PL SUSCTUCTUCS Berea us retin: NL e ie ts wh a 08 fe!" oes 16 

Home and family influences... 5.1... ss... 25 
ae 4 

(c) Lack of training, lack of opportunity, lack of 

ESIEE EO WOT Kings) site ested 2 eo 6 seuneeae 56 

(aj Generalenvironment jaf co. yi «ect ss se ates 6 

OB RRB Te We Se lg Te aa TAS 16 

(7) Moral weakness and unknown. ....... 36 
— 114 


This rough judgment of men who have come into daily 
contact with five hundred Negro criminals, but emphasizes 
the fact alluded to; the immense influence of his peculiar 
environment on the black Philadelphian ; the influence of 
homes badly situated and badly managed, with parents 
untrained for their responsibilities ; the influence of social 
surroundings which by poor laws and inefficient adminis- 
tration leave the bad to be made worse; the influence of 
economic exclusion which admits Negroes only to those 
parts of the economic world where it is hardest to retain 
ambition and self-respect ; and finally that indefinable, but 
real and mighty moral influence that causes men to have 
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a real sense of manhood or leads them to lose aspiration 
and self-respect. 

For the last ten or fifteen years young Negroes have 
been pouring into this city at the rate of a thousand a 
year; the question is then what homes they find or make, 
what neighbors they have, how they amuse themselves, 
and what work they engage in? Again, into what sort of 
homes are the hundreds of Negro babies of each year 
born? Under what social influences do they come, what 
is the tendency of their training, and what places in life 
can they fill? ‘To answer all these questions is to go far 
toward finding the real causes of crime and pauperism 
among this race; the next two chapters, therefore, take up 
the question of environment. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE NEGRO. 


44. Houses and Rent.—The inquiry of 1848 returned 
quite full statistics of rents paid by the Negroes.’ In 
the whole city at that date 4gorg Negro families paid 
$199,665.46 in rent, or an average of $49.68 per family 
each year. Ten years earlier the average was $44 per 
family. Nothing better indicates the growth of the Negro 
population in numbers and power when we compare with 
this the figures for 1896 for one ward; in that year the 
Negroes of the Seventh Ward paid $25,699.50 each month 
in rent, or $308,034 a year, an average of $126.19 per 
annum for each family. ‘This ward may have a somewhat 
higher proportion of renters than most other wards. At 
the lowest estimate, however, the Negroes of Philadelphia 
pay at least $1,250,000 in rent each year.’ 

The table of rents for 1848 is as follows (see page 288): 

We see that in 1848 the average Negro family rented by 
the month or quarter, and paid between four and five dol- 
lars per month rent. The highest average rent for any 
section was less than fifteen dollars a month. For such 
rents the poorest accommodations were afforded, and we 
know from descriptions that the mass of Negroes had small 
and unhealthful homes, usually on the back streets and 
alleys. The rents paid to-day in the Seventh Ward, 
according to the number of rooms, are tabulated on 
page 289. 


1 “ Condition,’ etc., 1848, p. 16. 

? Not taking into account sub-rent repaid by sub-tenants ; subtracting 
this and the sum would be, perhaps, $1,000,000—see infra, p. 291. 
That paid by single lodgers ought not, of course, to be subtracted as it 
has not been added in. 
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NEGRO Homgs, ACCORDING TO RENTS AND RoOoms.3 
Seventh Ward, Philadelphia. 


Number of Rooms. 
Amount of Rent [J ; ; go 8 ew 
per Month. a5 S o b : g Q g] 3 58 B68 Rent. 
Ss jelalelelalslale|s (Ral + 
Free Ale Lied 
se OO mee BPs i Salt ieee eee ee F lltuare : oe 
TO) ec ven eaten tll EB weed acy HI SORIA A SRY he (PCS ar ees $3.00 
PAVE Ge oc) SA oe eal coal Bah eal sal) ad heel age A) me Ie 12.00. 
Pte ae 3 eS Soll RSA sed | SS Hyves tee] | Moll? Bee ics occ ce) a 15.00 
BvOOe Mi ibian. ces Gall) Chea Gil Pcedber eal] Mem Mean egal pie (eee “Hl Areid| Nite 108.00 
Pinna ach go AMAL Mar A keg Se Misael Sah are SH ers ta | es 59-50 
IOC site Menara LOT He, Ait ete EP eee calle a Ate ioe sia) Wisi euen lak <a 660.00: 
ALS Cmte an ee oe 23 7) UE. Slike Dearth) fay econ Poalpyue ik! tel cs 1124.00 
SS Om cee aren ere LA eZee Menten ater A ere Weert ceml “elas Ips 88.00 
G.O0MN f.2 usin TUR LO IS aie eerie sha Sth ie im ih (I 942 254,00 
GUnO nmr eee eC Old eee eee eal Merb eee cl or] esl us 65.00 
ROOM arma ReUeSO LT CA 7 lee ane cd ieved ies |i sell lsoleveall ao ilt! 679.00 
aS Omen renee 2 Te Sime Te oa Gl Till BealP ven be Ite ales 67.50 
Seis ere | Gol Soi 76) On Als pis torh | op of Lh 1648.00. 
SNS OMe TA ot) etl te QieTOMm ALE eral Paul cnir ett calitestluere 102.00 
Om eee me Se OS i Ola sues Lig sates ia ill ili roll. 747.00 
SHES og “ag oral Rae BO see ieee eB A ache Wee | UPR Ls : 9.50 
KOGA 6 oo 6 pal AD RH CRM 4 Se ee Sal eee aaa aS] ee II10.00 
TRBELEION a. eB RN Hes st I BN a el se es te ent eth 21.00 
THOOR Ns te, «ts, ; TA EL O|ET O} ee ee ot) ori moe =| eta (a 363.00 
LCS OME mr wee sites mieten ld) Al culms oiur sh ey'| net || ae lipase 23.00 
12.00 8} 48] 46) 25] 11} 1 139.00 
Soe ee ee ee iret 8h Tor ah Th Se | emmes 569.00 
IBM =. 5 al cal ead ates endyA| Arde) | ie) Iara Seal elt nee SZ 700.00 
15.00 TOW TSH LSl Silo 2 TH eT ee eae 1170.00 
16.00 . Bie 2T 29 5m Tih toh eel eam eee 960.00 
17,00. . as Cie onalh 221.00 
LStOO™ we i '. Tiles ZT] S|, 521020|) 6}, 2 1620.00 
19.00 ese |e Ole 2 2s Till acl ares fe ve 209.00 
20 00 2 eA SOMmes 5 elle 7 i Limeasnluns 2300.00 
21, OOmr ca a SG lh ae Ural) a as 294.00 
22.00 Tals 1-2 |e | a2 ee ee 660.00 
23.00 2m Sle T Ses) Leek. 1012.00 
PWC) Ge ae Pall eae : Gili eal) Malls oa es 120.00 
25.00 sae ll Wedge sk ees Tit 27 s5le2t 12 9 3275.00: 
26.00-28.00 Fal, aul gl) sol ed] aah ey Sela aah | etl ee 972.00 
ROWS a 4 oe Bl ei) a) cele el md: eo) Mey! Nestea as ie 4 Im fe, 1470 00 
AGO OF i Ne ull el at Hi) el) 875.00 
ie ee esi Mot call Lelia ty) Ly 4 +6 560.00 
HNO es; Le ye cyl all cepa deel lub seul lagers are (ean octet el ee a 135.00 
50.00 iif At 100.00 
(ea i Se Ac. oP beet Gear Pree 18 ceeate ceul(ie eg ora | ersal ier (a ati 65.00 
7 OO Sc ee ere compe aiiers es veil ay cX| Melly. 75.00: 
Owned and un- 
LHOWN reef SL es ah Alt 12) 12]! 29/916) To). 14) 51 
Totalrent per month .. . . $25,699.50 Aver, rent per year per family . $126.19 
Total rent per-yearlJc.. =, $308 034.00 Aver. rent per year per individual, $31.83 


Aver, rent per month per family, $10.50+ 
3 The returns as to rents paid are among the most reliable of the statis- 
tics gathered. The amount of rent is always well-known, and there are 
19 
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Condensing this table somewhat we find that the Negroes 
pay rent as follows: 


Under $5 ‘per month... . ... 490 families, or 21.9 per cent, 
boy chatol ehateKrqe Key VA 4g 6436 cet 28.7 os 
$10 «¢ ce $15 Las dead Ae 380 ce ce 17.0 ce 
$15 ce “e $20 cae bi Aare A 252 ce ce 1123 ce 
Wize, OC tae HAO) ve Wocieneures¢ 375 ee SEL “s 
$s0 ANG OVEE Sis ok tes ue es Dey Cont UU ~ flee UE 


The lodging system so prevalent in the Seventh Ward 
makes some rents appear higher than the real facts warrant. 
This ward is in the centre of the city, near the places of 
employment for the mass of the people and near the centre 
of their social life; consequently people crowd here in 
great numbers. Young couples just married engage lodg- 
ing in one or two rooms; families join together and hire 
one house ; and numbers of families take in single lodgers ; 
thus the population of the ward is made up of 


Families owning or renting their homes and living 


ALONG ied we eR a CMD EE ate sn cota eRe Rte? ek cae 738, Or 31 per cent. 
Families owning or renting their homes, who take 
lodgers tor subsrenters anu) wa teeeke ce ae tast site O27, aes oe 
Families sub-renting under other families. ... . 760s ear es 
AtoreWabaxebhirahetkey, o oo MAR A oS 7751 100 SA 
‘Sojeilsenaohdhe 2 An 5 6 oom ep Ge 2441 
Individuals lodging with families. ..... 1924 
PL OLAIMTICUVICUAIG@ to ce iw we se oon 9675 


The practice of sub-renting is found of course in all 
degrees : from the business of boarding-house keeper to the 


few motives for deception. Moreover in Philadelphia there is a tendency 
to build rows and streets of houses with the same general design. These 
rent for the same sum, and thus particular instances of false report are 
easily detected. One feature of the returns must be noted, 7. é., the large 
number of cases where high rents are paid for one- and two-room tene- 
meuts. In nearly all of these cases this rent is paid for large front bed- 
rooms in good localities, and often includes furniture. Sometimes a 
limited use of the family kitchen is also included. In such cases it is 
misleading to call these one-room tenements. No other arrangement, 
however, seemed practical in these tables. 
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case of a family which rents out its spare bed-chamber. In 
the first case the rent is practically all repaid, and must in 
some cases be regarded as income; in the other cases a 
small fraction of the rent is repaid and the real rent and 
the size of the home reduced. Let us endeavor to deter- 
mine what proportion of the rents of the Seventh Ward 
are repaid in sub-rents, omitting some boarding and lodging- 
houses where the sub-rent is really the income of the house- 
wife. In most cases the room-rent of lodgers covers some 
return for the care of the room. The next table gives 
detailed statistics : 


PROPORTION OF RENT REPAID IN SUB-RENT. 
Negroes of Seventh Ward, Philadelphia. 


Monthly Rent Paid: Dollars 
f 
I ASU Tere Riley, g | Approxi- 
Proportion Repaid i g . GS ooo 3 u 3 lee he Say 
in Sub-rent, & fet 2 : a 3/3 z aipi|& I Sub-rent: 
a eee] 2) 312) a pe | ei l.0 Ee le pollars: 
eh ea eS AL PA it to oh Vine hy ead 
ele (ele) a) 2/2) 8/8) 8/43 
ia} > iss} A fe) 
wn | O o | y Bane g e|/®/p]e 
ne-errntohren digig|| aif) hte i tl ele a | sal hz] 26 19 61.08 
One-sixth s Capes Cee ees ie aes Me a A la 4 ee 9.16 
One-fourth ‘‘ Liege DL) Sie23Cr6)e3 0) ol" Siete oom co: 51 
One-third ye 2! 3] 18] 16) 45! 26} 8 17] 23) 11| TONG 7.1533 
One-half a QNSL7 371 20, L7le20|223 1055) SrtA Ligdsil 748,75 
Two-thirds ‘ ~ [may TE) On24e rrp ro) 1/7) 21} 6) Cx T69tk1 246.33 
Three-fourths ‘ : 2) Al e2in Orel tige 7) 23) 519). 6) a) Som 1201.08 
Four-fifths ‘ PP ate iA eh see) is ne lade TS SiN aL 2 48.00 
Whole rent ‘‘ ; Zi TE) oS 2 oO Est etGie T4h TOW eI) 94 
More than the 
whole rent re- 3167.00 
OIC, ws) Fe | ob I ah IN aa) Tee ata Nat 
lnfatemonyaie ne 5 Sill Seal ae Sal ol call sali Saleen O25 62 
el tates a ihre a PS Wy un cohheeig) Ste PRN Sul 1937 
Approximate 
total of sub- | 
rent repaid 
ootepoM Meo alll, cd Tht) Voll hel GaN sacl Silt aol eel Pal a eal SA sho h ez 


It appears from this table that nearly $9000 is paid by 
the sub-renting families and lodgers to the renting families. 
A part of this ought to be subtracted from the total rent 
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paid if we would get at the net rent; just how much, 
however, should be called wages for care of room, or 
other conveniences furnished sub-renters, it is difficult to 
say. Possibly the net rent of the ward is $20,000, and of 
the city about $1,000,000.* 

The accommodations furnished for the rent paid must 
now be considered. ‘The number of rooms occupied is the 
simplest measurement, but is not very satisfactory in this 
case owing to the lodging system which makes it difficult 
to say how many rooms a family really occupies. A very 
large number of families of two and three rent a single 
bedroom and these must be regarded as orie-room tenants, 
and yet this renting of a room often includes a limited 
use of a common kitchen; on the other hand this sub- 
renting family cannot in justice be counted as belonging 
to the renting family. The figures are: 


829 families live in I room, including families lodging, or 35.2 per cent. 


104 cs Cisse 2aTOOIS ewe loll.) ca ero aene ache a or 4.4 es 
371 ‘ : i. . Migete sok op Pent detis le ke Beets OLsI5.7 <s 
us & “6s huge Ge De teats Caicos Se reOLeL 267, Be 
GATS be Re Oe OC IMOTE hi, lye gate, Of 32:0" 90 


The number of families occupying one room is here 
exaggerated as before shown by the lodging system; on 
the other hand the number occupying six rooms and more 
is also somewhat exaggerated by the fact that not all 
sub-rented rooms have been subtracted, although this has 
been done as far as possible. 

Of the 2441 families only 334 had access to bathrooms 
and water-closets, or 13.7 per cent. Even these 334 fami- 
lies have poor accommodations in most instances. Many 
share the use of one bath-room with one or more other 
families. The bath-tubs usually are not supplied with hot 
water and very often have no water-connection at all. This 
condition is largely owing to the fact that the Seventh 


‘ Here, again, the proportion paid by single lodgers must not be sub- 
tracted as it has not been added in before. 
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Ward belongs to the older part of Philadelphia, built 
when vaults in the yards were used exclusively and bath- 
rooms could not be given space in the small houses. This 
was not so unhealthful before the houses were thick 
and when there were large back yards. To-day, however, 
the back yards have been filled by tenement houses and the 
bad sanitary results are shown in the death rate of the ward. 

Even the remaining yards are disappearing. Of the 
1751 families making returns, 932 had a private yard 
12x 12 feet, or larger ; 312 had a private yard smaller than 
12x12 feet; 507 had either no yard at all or a yard and 
outhouse in common with the other denizens of the tene- 
ment or alley. 

Of the latter only sixteen families had water-closets. So 
that over 20 per cent and possibly 30 per cent of the Negro 
families of this ward lack some of the very elementary 
accommodations necessary to health and decency. And 
this too in spite of the fact that they are paying compara- 
tively high rents. Here too there comes another consider- 
ation, and that is the lack of public urinals and water-closets 
in this ward and, in fact, throughout Philadelphia. The 
result is that the closets of tenements are used by the 
public. A couple of diagrams will illustrate this; the 
houses of older Philadelphia were built like this: 


A HOME 

B OUTHOUSE 

C YARD 

D PASSAGE TO STREET 


When, however, certain districts like the Seventh Ward 
became crowded and given over to tenants, the thirst for 
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money-getting led landlords in large numbers of cases to 
build up their back yards like this: 


A FRONT TENEMENT FACING ST. 
C BACK TENEMENT FACING ALLEY 
D ALLEY 


COMMON OUTHOUSE 
FOR 3 TENANTS 


BS WB 


This is the origin of numbers of the blind alleys and 
dark holes which make some parts of the Fifth, Seventh 
and Kighth Wards notorious. The closets in such cases are 
sometimes divided into compartments for different tenants, 
but in many cases not even this is done; and in all cases 
the alley closet becomes a public resort for pedestrians and 
loafers. ‘The back tenements thus formed rent usually for 
from $7 to $9 a month, and sometimes for more. They 
consist of three rooms one above the other, small, poorly 
lighted and poorly ventilated. The inhabitants of the 
alley are at the mercy of its worst tenants; here policy 
shops abound, prostitutes ply their trade, and criminals 
hide. Most of these houses have to get their water at a 
hydrant in the alley, and must store their fuel in the 
house. ‘These tenement abominations of Philadelphia are 
perhaps better than the vast tenement houses of New York, 
but they are bad enough, and cry for reform in housing. 

The fairly comfortable working class live in houses of 
3-6 rooms, with water in the house, but seldom with a 
bath. A three room house on a small street rents from 
$10 up; on Lombard street a 5-8 room house can be 
rented for from $18 to $30 according to location. ‘The 
great mass of comfortably situated working people live in 
houses of 6-10 rooms, and sub-rent a part or take lodgers. 
A 5-7 room house on South Eighteenth street can be had 
for $20; on Florida street for $18; such houses have 
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usually a parlor, dining room and kitchen on the first floor 
and two to four bedrooms, of which one or two are apt to 
be rented to a waiter or coachman for $4 a month, or to a 
married couple at $6-10 a month. ‘The more elaborate 
houses are on Lombard street and its cross streets. 

The rents paid by the Negroes are without doubt far 
above their means and often from one-fourth to three-fourths 
of the total income of a family goes in rent. This leads to 
much non-payment of rent both*?intentional and uninten- 
tional, to frequent shifting of homes, and above all to 
stinting the families in many necessities of life in order to 
live in respectable dwellings. Many a Negro family eats 
less than it ought for the sake of living in a decent 
house. 

Some of this waste of money in rent is sheer ignorance 
and carelessness. "he Negroes have an inherited distrust 
of banks and companies, and have long neglected to take 
part in Building and Loan Associations. Others are simply 
careless in the spending of their money and lack the 
shrewdness and business sense of differently trained peoples. 
Ignorance and carelessness however will not explain all 
or even the greater part of the problem of rent among 
Negroes. There are three causes of even greater impor- 
tance: these are the limited localities where Negroes may 
rent, the peculiar connection of dwelling and occupation 
among Negroes and the social organization of the Negro. 
The undeniable fact that most Philadelphia white people 
prefer not to live near Negroes’ limits the Negro very 
seriously in his choice of a home and especially in the 
choice of a cheap home. Moreover, real estate agents 
knowing the limited supply usually raise the rent a dollar 
or two for Negro tenants, if they do not refuse them 
altogether. Again, the occupations which the Negro 
follows, and which at present he is compelled to follow, are 


5 The sentiment has greatly lessened in intensity during the last two 
decades, but it is still strong; cf. section 47. 
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of a sort that makes it necessary for him to live near the 
best portions of the city; the mass of Negroes are in the 
economic world purveyors to the rich—working in private 
houses, in hotels, large stores, etc.° In order to keep this 
work they must live near by; the laundress cannot bring 
her Spruce street family’s clothes from the Thirtieth Ward, 
nor can the waiter at the Continental Hotel lodge in 
Germantown. With the mass of white workmen this same 
necessity of living near work, does not hinder them from 
getting cheap dwellings; the factory is surrounded by 
cheap cottages, the foundry by long rows of houses, and 
even the white clerk and shop girl can, on account of their 
hours of labor, afford to live further out in the suburbs 
than the black porter who opens the store. Thus it is 
clear that the nature of the Negro’s work compels him to 
crowd into the centre of the city much more than is the 
case with the mass of white working people. At the same 
time this necessity is apt in some cases to be overestimated, 
and a few hours of sleep or convenience serve to persuade 
a good many families to endure poverty in the Seventh 
Ward when they might be comfortable in the Twenty- 
fourth Ward. Nevertheless much of the Negro problem in 
this city finds adequate explanation when we reflect that 
here is a people receiving a little lower wages than usual 
for less desirable work, and compelled, in order to do that 
work, to live in a little less pleasant quarters than most 
people, and pay for them somewhat higher rents. 

The final reason of the concentration of Negroes in 
certain localities is a social one and one peculiarly strong: 
the life of the Negroes of the city has for years centred in 
the Seventh Ward ; here are the old churches, St. Thomas, 
Bethel, Central, Shiloh and Wesley ; here are the halls of 
the secret societies ; here are the homesteads of old families. 
To a race socially ostracised it means far more to move to 


§ At the same time, from long custom and from competition, their 
wages for this work are not high. 
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remote parts of a city, than to those who will in any part © 
of the city easily form congenial acquaintances and new ties. 
‘The Negro who ventures away from the mass of his people 
and their organized life, finds himself alone, shunned and 
taunted, stared at and made uncoinfortable; he can make 
few new friends, for his neighbors however well-disnosed 
would shrink to add a Negro to their list of acquaint- 
ances. Thus he remains far from friends and the con- 
centred social life of the church, and feels in all its 
bitterness what it means to be a social outcast. Con- 
sequently emigration from the ward has gone in groups and 
centred itself about some church, and individual initiative 
is thus checked. At the same time color prejudice makes 
it difficult for groups to find suitable places to move to— 
one Negro family would be tolerated where six would be 
objected to; thus we have here a very decisive hindrance 
to emigration to the suburbs. 

It is not surprising that this situation leads to consider- 
able crowding in the homes, z. ¢., to the’ endeavor to get as 
many people into the space hired as possible. It is this 
crowding that gives the casual observer many false notions 
as to the size of Negro families, since he often forgets that 
every other house has its sub-renters and lodgers. It is 
however difficult to measure this crowding on account of 
this very lodging system which makes it very often un- 
certain as to just the number of rooms a given group of 
people occupy. In the following table therefore it is likely 
that the number of rooms given is somewhat greater than is 
really the case and that consequently there is more crowd- 
ing than is indicated. This error however could not be 
wholly eliminated under the circumstances ; a study of the 
table (page 298) shows that in the Seventh Ward there are 
9302 rooms occupied by 2401 families, an average of 3.8 
rooms to a family, and 1.04 individuals to a room. A 
division by rooms will better show where the crowding 
comes in. 
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Families occupying five rooms and less: 1648, total rooms 
per family, 2.17; total individuals per room, 1.53. 

Families occupying three rooms and less: 1350, total rooms 
per family, 1.63; total individuals per room, 1.85. 

The worst cases of crowding are as follows: 


Two cases of Io persons in I room. 


One caseof 9 + 04 
Five cases of 7 ‘§ is 
Six casesof 6 ‘ Ton 


Twenty-five cases of 5 persons in I room. 
One case of g persons in 2 rooms, 


One caseof 16 ‘S oy 
One caseof13 ‘° om ett 
One case of II oe hm ag 


As said before, this is probably something under the real 
truth, although perhaps not greatly so. ‘The figures show 
considerable overcrowding, but not nearly as much as is 
often the case in other cities. This is largely due to the 
character of Philadelphia houses, which are small and low, 
and will not admit ‘many inmates. Five persons in one 
room of an ordinary tenement would be almost suffocating. 
The large number of one-room tenements with two persons 
should be noted. These 572 families are for the most part 
young or childless couples, sub-renting a bed-room and 
working in the city.’ 

45. Sections and Wards.—The spread of Negro popu- 
lation in the city during the nineteenth century is worth 
studying. In 1793,° one-fourth of the black inhabitants 
—or 538 persons—lived north of Market street and south 
of Vine, and were either in the homes of white families as 


7 One room under such circumstances may not by any means denote 
excessive poverty or indecency ; the room is usually rented in a good 
locality and is well furnished. Cf. note 3. 

8 During the plague of that year a census of the inhabitants remain- 
ing in the city was taken. Five-sixths of the Negroes remained, so the 
census gives a good idea of the distribution of the Negro population. 
The results are published in the report printed afterward by order of 
Councils. 
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servants, or in the alleys, as Shively’s, Pewter Platter, 
Croomb’s, Sugar, Cresson’s, etc. Between Market and South 
lived one-half of the blacks, crowded in a region that cen- 
tred at Sixth and Lombard: in Strawberry alley and lane, 
Elbow lane, Grey’s alley, Shippen’s alley, etc., besides in 
the families of the whites on Walnut, Spruce, Pine, ete. 
The remaining fourth of the population was in Southwark, 
south of South street, and in the Northern Liberties, north 
of Vine. Details are given in the next table: 

NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE NEGRO INHABITANTS OF PHILA- 

DELPHIA IN 1793—-OCTOBER TO DECEMBER. 


(Taken from the Census of the Plague Committee.) 
BETWEEN MARKET AND VINE STREETS. 


Streets, etc. Negroes. Streets, etc. Negroes. 
Market iaedee seem ii 63 Quatry tia oe eee 4 
Waters ths tbr. arene au Cherry alley 9 ses 25 
rot? rawness aha 40 Southall eis wee ere I 
Seconds marae gare 29 INOGUN Nall yamine es 4 
Awevbgel vs Ghul xc ana y Bly UAL ALey sigue cats 14 
ourth a een aes 42 Appletree alley ..: ~ 7 
Bitthi.vaseee: see 24 Cresson’s alley .... 10 
Sixth Wa sve oke betes 22 Shively's alley .92 . II 
Bevertth cats evan ene oe 8 Pewter Platter alley . . 3 
eighth eee ole be cee 4 Croomb'salley .... 5 
IN PVitH Bes rel Pelee ce” ye 3 Baker’sialley cS eee 7 
IATCHM Epler ecw: tes 56 IBTOOKSMCOULteAN mt enn I 
RACER eros atitice tat 38 Priest's alleyis..) are ce 6 
Vine (south side)... 9 says alleys 2 2 ee 6 
Newari ie ieee. aah 3 —- 
Church alley sj 4.s.-\s 2 ‘otal lea 50 

BETWEEN MARKET AND SOUTH STREETS. 

Streets, etc. Negroes. Streets, etc. Negroes. 
Water tis tai eane per: 12 PeriS aera a -mroar Ais of II 
Front, (eee ire 129 CHEStiiCge wim ae 50 
Second. sess vet wees 116 Wialsit ote Sarat yh 83 
Third ca). Renee anes 66 shergileey SS es ae 66 
Fourth, .,..400 =a ee 81 Pitted bigs ikke cues 31 
Fitth 5 idigee age aia 63 South (north side) .. 32 
Sixth..-fldtedoas aes 37 Strawberry lane... . 4 
meverth ov, isc porteage fe) Strawberry alley ... 2 
Wighths. soi. habe pare. 16 Fibow:lane a). sss aclu 10 
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45-] 


Streets, etc. 


Grey’s alley 
Norris alley 


Dock 


Union 


Cram Cec Cy en) 


Cypress alley .. . 


Pear . 
Lombard . . 


on se & 1a. @ 


Emslie’salley. .... 


Laurel court 


ae, we) ee 


Shippen’s alley . . 


Streets, etc. 


Third 


Fifth 


Peis i ev eKee ey Sane 


Se eG Sie see oes 


Poe Se ee eget sa, ees 


Vine (north side) ... 


Callowhill 


of lene eae Olle Sho 


Noble, or Bloody lane . 
Artillery lane (or Duke) 


Streets, etc. 
WATSOTMAA Fewna Ae 3 


re Oe ty Ua ey re ey 


S286 mB fee 


Cedar court (south side) 


Shippen 


elUbostopavels 3 Ae lawn A. oc 
Catharine. 


Between Market and Vine streets 

Between Market and South streets 
North of Vine street . ... 
South of South street. 


Total 


Negroes. 


Negroes. 


a 


59 
AI 


26 


Negroes. 


22 


Sections and Wards. 


Streets, etc. 
Willing’s alley 
Blackberry alley 
Carpentet mien <a 


Coa SicU es ue as 
Georges to South .. . 


Little Water 


Stamper’salley .... 


Taylor’s alley. 


Waoralte Cyber 4 ol Ge 


NORTHERN LIBERTIES. 


Streets, etc. 


Green 


COALS Bicatsuh oh cue ea we 
BrOWll ge ae eo 


Cable lane 
St. John 


ota leas 


DISTRICT OF SOUTHWARK. 


Streets, etc. 
Christian.) ae 
QOUEET Tru nts ance 
Meade’s alley... 
CSsweit 6 6 ad 6 
PEGI eters eel Cons 
Moll Tuller’s alley 
RreOree ee wea ana « 
Ball alley Ws... 
Crabtrecialley =... 

Total . 


SUMMARY. 


aT ee ee. be CW en 8h vere € 


Ch Ce etre Coty th bs 


Total inhabitants of county by census of 1790. . 


o.7 ey ee 2, 10; te 


St. Tammany.... 
WEO Wires al wu wert ails 
Wood’s alley .... 
Crowileee poset = 


Se Sp aa Oe 
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Negroes. 
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The changes from 1793 to 1838, nearly a half century, 
may thus be shown: 


Place. 1793. 1838. 

City... 5 a Lee ee 1545—75.0% | 8462—60% 

Northern Liberties? 27. 2.1. 878 

Kensington 4°25 naemetee nests 233—11.5% 359} 1744—15 % 
Spring Gardens eo serene 507 

Southwark? eee. a: ies eres! eke 931 

Moyameusing fe cvnvar tants) : } 258—13.5 70 2454 } 3385—25 fo 

RE Otel 2 aves odes ete on, 2036 13,591-+-5000 servants. 


Thus we see in 1838 that the centre of Negro population 
had gone southward toward Moyamenvsing. The Cedar, 
Locust, Newmarket, Pine and South Wards, as they were 
then called, had the bulk of the population, and they cor- 
responded approximately to the Fourth, Fifth, Seventh and 
EKighth Wards of to-day. 

Ten years later than this, in 1848,? we have a more 
detailed account of the distribution of the Negroes in the 
various sections of the city. They were mostly crowded 
into narrow courts and alleys. The colored population 
north of Vine and east of Sixth streets consisted of 272 
families with 1285 persons. One hundred and one families 
of these (415 persons) lived on Apple street and its courts, 
and in Paschall’s alley (now Lynd street). Apple street 
itself, including Hick’s court, had 37 families, with 138 
persons, living in 16 houses; Shotwell’s row, on the same 
street, had 16 families with 65 persons in 7 houses; the 
rooms were about 8 feet square. Paschall’s alley contained 
48 families with 212 persons, in 28 houses; one house had 
7 families, 33 persons, living in 13 rooms, 8 feet square. 
The rent of the whole house was $266 per year; “yet all 
of them [z. e., these families] have comfortable beds and 
bedding.” 

About a third of the total Negro population of Moya- 


®The figures for 1838 and 1848 are from the inquiries of those dates ; 
cf. census of 184o. 
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mensing (the district ‘south of Cedar street and west of 
Passyunk road”) was crowded into the space between Fifth 
and Eighth streets, and South and Fitzwater ; for instance: 


Families. Families. 

Bhioper: streetan awe ea oo 55 Black Horse alley. ..... 5 
Bedfordstreet. ...%.. GomEELLIIELOLIcS COUT CEE me emt mene 9 
Syoor Mirage 4G oO 6 6 a bc 7 Stee CAS Clas COUT Lama mre or este 9 
Baker street.ciy. fener dae os 2 WICkersonys COULL an meal etds 5 
Seventh and South streets . . 14 °&4z3Britton’s court ....... 5 
SUPAOLG SLCCUN ad silepie 5) 3. TOMELOEVOEI S COULE Em i8 se) gle: 4 
Brey s Auey ee atte s" host Gum suetinatle COUT. ct. <n, 13 
Prosperous alley ...... II —— 
OLS Lert c heen heii fs 302 


“Tt is in this district and in the adjoining portion of the 
city, especially Mary street and its vicinity, that the great 
destitution and wretchedness exist.” The personal property 
of 176 of the above 302 families is returned as $603.50, or 
$3.43 per family ; 15 families (42 persons) on Small street 
(Alaska street) above Sixth, have their whole property val- 
ued at $7. Most of these Negroes were rag-pickers, and 29 
out of 42 families were not natives of the State. Mary 
street and its courts had 80 families, with 281 persons living 
in 35 houses. Some were industrious and temperate, but 
there was ‘much surrounding misery.’’ In Gile’s alley 
(from Cedar to Lombard street) were 42 families, 147 per- 
sons, in 20 houses. Ejighty-three of these persons were not 
natives of the State, and 13 of the families received public 
charity. A description of this district in 1847 is inte- 
testing : 

“’The vicinity of the place we sought was pointed out 
by a large number of colored people congregated on the 
neighboring pavements. We first inspected the rooms, 
yards and cellars of the four or five houses next above 
Baker street on Seventh. The cellars were wretchedly 
dark, damp and dirty, and were generally rented for twelve 
and a half cents per night. ‘These are occupied by one or 
more families at the present time, but in the winter season 
when the frost drives those who in summer sleep abroad in 
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fields, in boardyards and in sheds, to seek more effectual 
shelter, they often contain from twelve to twenty lodgers 
per night. Commencing at the back of each house are 
small wooden buildings roughly put together, about six 
feet square, without windows or fireplaces, a hole about a 
foot square being left in front along side of the door to let 
in fresh air and light, and to let out foul air and smoke. 
These desolate pens, the roofs of which are generally leaky, 
and their floors so low that more or less water comes in on 
them from the yard in rainy weather, would not give com- 
fortable winter accommodations to a cow. Although as 
dismal as dirt, damp and insufficient ventilation can make 
them, they are nearly all inhabited. In one of the first we 
entered, we found the dead body of a large Negro man 
who had died suddenly there. This pen was about eight 
feet deep by six wide. ‘There was no bedding in it, but a 
box or two around the sides furnished places where two 
colored persons, one said to be the wife of the deceased, 
were lying either drunk or fast asleep. The body of the dead 
man was on the wet floor beneath an old torn coverlet.” ”” 

In 1853 a similar description of the crime, filth and 
poverty of this district shows us that the present slums 
do not compare with those in misfortune and deprav- 
ity.” Much of this poverty and degradation could in 
1847 be laid at the door of the new immigrants, and 
although some of the immigrants were in good circum- 
stances, yet in general most of the poverty was found 
where most of the immigrants were. ‘The immigrants 
formed the following percentages of the total population in 


1847: 
Cityaii- ey ientecas oie oestace <p Pad evn. eke ice ee Aye apercent. 
MoGyaIneusing rar ecmre tnt ont ayis erat sae AG, 3 ames 
Southwark gee erent. Gang ee tase 35.9 a 
West Phitsdeipiia ya. eta. 1.0 le her teh 4 oon ne BANS a 
Spring: (Gardetin Ema ant baa es Phe sens 54s 
NorthernsiberticSaarm mice items ltsa ae 14.2 es 


10 *¢ Condition of Negroes,’’ 1848, pp. 34-4I. 
ul “Mysteries and Miseries of Philadelphia.’’ (Pamphlet. ) 
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The historic centre of Negro settlement in the city can 
thus be seen to be at Sixth and Lombard. From this point 
it moved north, as is indicated for instance by the estab- 
lishment of Zoar Church in 1794. Immigration of foreign- 
ers and the rise of industries, however, early began to turn 
it back and it found outlet in the alleys of Southwark and 
Moyamensing. Fora while about 1840 it was bottled up 
here, but finally it began to move west. A few early left 
the mass and settled in West Philadelphia; the rest began 
a slow steady movement along Lombard street. The 
influx of 1876 and thereafter sent the wave across Broad 
street to a new centre at Seventeenth and Lombard. There 
it divided into two streams; one went north and joined 
remnants of the old settlers in the Northern Liberties and 
Spring Garden. The other went south to the T'wenty- 
sixth, Thirtieth and Thirty-sixth Wards. Meantime the 
new immigrants poured in at Seventh and Lombard, while 
Sixth and Lombard down to the Delaware was deserted to 
the Jews, and Moyamensing partially to the Italians. 
The Irish were pushed on beyond Eighteenth to the 
Schuylkill, or emigrated to the mills of Kensington and 
elsewhere. The course may be thus graphically repre- 
sented (see page 306): 

This migration explains much that is paradoxical about 
Negro slums, especially their present remnant at Seventh 
and Lombard. Many people wonder that the mission and 
reformatory agencies at work there for so many years have 
so little to show by way of results. One answer is that 
this work has new material continually to work upon,, 
while the best classes move to the west and leave the dregs: 
behind. ‘The parents and grandparents of some of the 
best families of Philadelphia Negroes were born in the 
neighborhood of Sixth and Lombard at a time when all 
Negroes, good, bad and indifferent, were confined to that 
and a few other localities. With the greater freedom of 
domicile which has since come, these slum districts have 


20 
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sent a stream of emigrants westward. ‘There has, too, been 
a general movement from the alleys to the streets and 
from the back to the front streets. Moreover it is untrue 


MIGRATION OF THE NEGRO POPULATION, I790-1890. 
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that the slums of Seventh and Lombard have not greatly 
changed in character ; compared with 1840, 1850 or even 
1870 these slums are much improved in every way. More 
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and more every year the unfortunate and poor are being 
sifted out from the vicious and criminal and sent to better 
quarters. 

And yet with all the obvious improvement, there are still 
slums and dangerous slums left. Of the Fifth Ward and ad- 
joining parts of the Seventh, a city health inspector says: 

“ Kew of the houses are underdrained, and if the closets 
have sewer connections the people are too careless to keep 
them in order. The streets and alleys are strewn with 
garbage, excepting immediately after the visit of the street 
cleaner. Penetrate into one of these houses and beyond 
into the back yard, if there is one (frequently there is not), 
and there will be found a pile of ashes, garbage and filth, 
the accumulation of the winter, perhaps of the whole year. 
In such heaps of refuse what disease germ may be breed- 
ing ? 99 12 

To take a typical case: 

“ Gillis’ Alley, famed in the Police Court, is a narrow 
alley, extending from Lombard street through to South 
street, above Fifth street, cobbled and without sewer con- 
nections. Houses and stables are mixed promiscuously. 
Buildings are of frame and of brick. No. — looks both 
outside and in like a Southern Negro’s cabin. In this 
miserable place four colored families have their homes. 
The aggregate rent demanded is $22 a month, though the 
owner seldom receives the full rent. For three small dark 
rooms in the rear of another house in this alley, the tenants 
pay, and have paid for thirteen years, $11 a month. The 
entrance is by a court not over two feet wide. Except at 
midday the sun does not shine in the small open space in 
the rear that answers for a yard. It is safe to say that not 
one house in this alley could pass an inspection without 
being condemned as prejudicial to health. But if they are 
so condemned and cleaned, with such inhabitants how long 
will they remain clean?” * 


122 Dr. Frances Van Gasken in a tract published by the Civic Club. 
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Some of the present characteristics of the chief alleys 
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The general characteristics and distribution of the Negro 
population at present in the different wards can only be 
indicated in general terms. The wards with the best Negro 
population are parts of the Seventh, T'wenty-sixth, Thir- 
tieth and Thirty-sixth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, T'wenty- 
fourth, T'wenty-seventh and T'wenty-ninth. The worst 
Negro population is found in parts of the Seventh, and in 
the Fourth, Fifth and Kighth. In the other wards either 
the classes are mixed or there are very few colored people. 
The tendency of the best migration to-day is toward the 
Twenty-sixth, Thirtieth and Thirty-sixth Wards, and West 
Philadelphia. 

46. Social Classes and Amusements.—Notwithstanding 
the large influence of the physical environment of home 
and ward, nevertheless there is a far mightier influence to 
mold and make the citizen, and that is the social atmos- 
phere which surrounds him: first his daily companionship, 
the thoughts and whims of his class; then his recreations 
and amusements; finally the surrounding world of Ameri- 
can civilization, which the Negro meets especially in his 
economic life. Let us take up here the subject of social 
classes and amusements among Negroes, reserving for the 
next chapter a study of the contact of the Whites and 
Blacks. 

There is always a strong tendency on the part of the 
community to consider the Negroes as composing one 
practically homogeneous mass. ‘This view has of course 
a certain justification: the people of Negro descent in 
this land have had a common history, suffer to-day com- 
mon disabilities, and contribute to one general set of 
social problems. And yet if the foregoing statistics have 
emphasized any one fact it is that wide variations in 
antecedents, wealth, intelligence and general efficiency 
have already been differentiated within this group. 
These differences are not, to be sure, so great or so patent 
as those among the whites of to-day, and yet they un- 
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doubtedly equal the difference among the masses of the 
people in certain sections of the land fifty or one hundred 
years ago; and there is no surer way of misunderstanding the 
Negro or being misunderstood by him than by ignoring 
manifest differences of condition and power in the 40,000 
black people of Philadelphia. 

And yet well-meaning people continually do this. They 
regale the thugs and whoremongers and gamblers of 
Seventh and Lombard streets with congratulations on what 
the Negroes have done in a quarter century, and pity for 
their disabilities; and they scold the caterers of Addison 
street for the pickpockets and paupers of the race. A 
judge of the city courts, who ,for years has daily met a 
throng of lazy and debased Negro criminals, comes from 
the bench to talk to the Negroes about their criminals: he 
watns them first of all to leave the slums and either forgets 
or does not know that the fathers of the audience he is 
speaking to, left the slums when he was a boy and that the 
people before him are as distinctly differentiated from the 
criminals he has met, as honest laborers anywhere differ 
from thieves. 

Nothing more exasperates the better class of Negroes 
than this tendency to ignore utterly their existence. The 
law-abiding, hard-working inhabitants of the Thirtieth 
Ward are aroused to righteous indignation when they see 
that the word Negro carries most Philadelphians’ minds to 
the alleys of the Fifth Ward or the police courts. Since 
so much misunderstanding or rather forgetfulness and care- 
lessness on this point is common, let us endeavor to try and 
fix with some definiteness the different social classes which 
are clearly enough defined among Negroes to deserve 
attention. When the statistics of the families of the 
Seventh Ward were gathered, each family was put in one 
of four grades as follows: 

Grade 1, Families of undoubted respectability earning 
sufficient income to live well; not engaged in menial 
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service of any kind; the wife engaged in no occupation 
save that of house-wife, except in a few cases where she 
had special employment at home. The children not com- 
pelled to be bread-winners, but found in school; the family 
living in a well-kept home. 

Grade 2. ‘The respectable working-class ; in comfortable 
circumstances, with a good home, and having steady 
remunerative work. ‘The younger children in school. 

Grade 3. The poor; persons not earning enough to 
keep them at all times above want; honest, although not 
always energetic or thrifty, and with no touch of gross 
immorality or crime. Including the very poor, and the 
poor. 

Grade 4. ‘The lowest class of criminals, prostitutes and 
loafers ; the “submerged tenth.” 

Thus we have in these four grades the criminals, the 
poor, the laborers, and the well-to-do.“ The last class 
represents the ordinary middle-class folk of most modern 
countries, and contains the germs of other social classes 
which the Negro has not yet clearly differentiated. Let 
us begin first with the fourth class. 

The criminals and gamblers are to be found at such 
centres as Seventh and Lombard streets, Seventeenth and 
Lombard, Twelfth and Kater, Eighteenth and Naudain, 
etc. Many people have failed to notice the significant 
change which has come over these slums in recent years ; 
the squalor and misery and dumb suffering of 1840 has 
passed, and in its place have come more baffling and sinister 
phenomena: shrewd laziness, shameless lewdness, cunning 


MIt will be noted that this classification differs materially from the 
economic division in Chapter XI. In that case grade four and a part of 
three appear as the “‘poor;’’ grade two and the rest of grade three, as 
the ‘‘fair to comfortable ;’’ and a few of grade two and grade one as the 
well-to-do. The basis of division there was almost entirely according to 
income; this division brings in moral considerations and questions of 
expenditure, and consequently reflects more largely the personal judg- 
ment of the investigator. 
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crime. ‘The loafers who line the curbs in these places are 
no fools, but sharp, wily men who often outwit both the 
Police Department and the Department of Charities. Their 
nucleus consists of a class of professional criminals, who 
do not work, figure in the rogues’ galleries of a half-dozen 
cities, and migrate here and there. About these are a set 
of gamblers and sharpers who seldom are caught in serious 
crime, but who nevertheless live from its proceeds and aid 
and abet it. The headquarters of all these are usually the 
political clubs and pool-rooms; they stand ready to entrap 
the unwary and tempt the weak. ‘Their organization, tacit 
or recognized, is very effective, and no one can long watch 
their actions without seeing that they keep in close touch 
with the authorities in some way. Affairs will be gliding 
on lazily some summer afternoon at the corner of Seventh 
and Lombard streets ; a few loafers on the corners, a pros- 
titute here and there, and the Jew and Italian plying their 
trades. Suddenly there is an oath, a sharp altercation, a 
blow; then a hurried rush of feet, the silent door of a 
neighboring club closes, and when the policeman arrives 
only the victim lies bleeding on the sidewalk; or at mid- 
night the drowsy quiet will be suddenly broken by the 
cries and quarreling of a half-drunken gambling table; 
then comes the sharp, quick crack of pistol shots—a scur- 
trying in the darkness, and only the wounded man lies 
awaiting the patrol-wagon. If the matter turns out seri- 
ously, the police know where in Minster street and Middle 
alley to look for the aggressor; often they find him, but 
sometimes not.” 

The size of the more desperate class of criminals and 
their shrewd abettors is of course comparatively small, but 
it is large enough to characterize the slum districts. 
Around this central body lies a large crowd of satellites 


6 The investigator resided at the College Settlement, Seventh and Lom- 
bard streets, some months, and thus had an opportunity to observe this 
slum carefully. 
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and feeders: young idlers attracted by excitement, shift- 
less and lazy ne’er-do-wells, who have sunk from better 
things, and a rough crowd of pleasure seekers and liber- 
tines. ‘These are the fellows who figure in the police 
courts for larceny and fighting, and drift thus into graver 
crime or shrewder dissoluteness. They are usually far 
more ignorant than their leaders, and rapidly die out from 
disease and excess. Proper measures for rescue and reform 
might save many of this class. Usually they are not 
natives of the city, but immigrants who have wandered 
from the small towns of the South to Richmond and 
Washington and thence to Philadelphia. Their environ- 
ment in this city makes it easier for them to live by crime 
or the results of crime than by work, and being without 
ambition—or perhaps having lost ambition and grown 
bitter with the world—they drift with the stream. 

One large element of these slums, a class we have barely 
mentioned, are the prostitutes. It is difficult to get at any 
satisfactory data concerning such a class, but an attempt 
has. been made. There were in 1896 fifty-three Negro 
women in the Seventh Ward known on pretty satisfactory 
evidence to be supported wholly or largely by the proceeds 
of prostitution; and it is probable that this is not half the 
real number;”° these fifty-three were of the following ages: 
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Seven of these women had small children with them and 
had probably been betrayed, and had then turned to this 


16 These figures were taken during the inquiry by the visitor to the 
houses. 
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sort of life. There were fourteen recognized bawdy 
houses in the ward; ten of them were private dwellings 
where prostitutes lived and were not especially fitted up, 
although male visitors frequented them. Four of the 
houses were regularly fitted up, with elaborate furniture, 
and in one or two cases had young and beautiful girls on 
exhibition. All of these latter were seven or eight room 
houses for which $26 to $30 a month was paid. They are 
pretty well-known resorts, but are not disturbed. In the 
slums the lowest class of street walkers abound and ply 
their trade among Negroes, Italians and Americans. One 
can see men following them into alleys in broad daylight. 
They usually have male associates whom they support 
and who join them in “ badger’ thieving. Most of them 
are grown women though a few cases of girls under sixteen 
have been seen on the street. 

This fairly characterizes the lowest class of Negroes. 
According to the inquiry in the Seventh Ward at least 
138 families were estimated as belonging to this class out 
of 2395 reported, or 5.8 per cent. This would include 
between five and six hundred individuals. Perhaps this 
number reaches 1000 if the facts were known, but the 
evidence at hand furnishes only the number stated. In the 
whole city the number may reach 3000, although there is 
little data for an estimate.” 

The next class are the poor and unfortunate and the 
casual laborers; most of these are of the class of Negroes 
who in the contact with the life of a great city have 
failed to find an assured place. They include immi- 
grants who cannot get steady work; good natured, but 
unreliable and shiftless persons who cannot keep work or 
spend their earnings thoughtfully ; those who have suffered 
accident and misfortune ; the maimed and defective classes, 


1 This includes not simply the actual criminal class, but its aiders and 
abettors, and the class intimately associated with it. It would, for 
instance, include much more than Charles Booth’s class A in London. 
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and the sick; many widows and orphans and deserted 
wives ; all these form a large class and are here considered. 
It is of course very difficult to separate the lowest of this 
class from the one below, and probably many are included 
here who, if the truth were known, ought to be classed 
lower. In most cases, however, they have been given the 
benefit of the doubt. The lowest ones of this class usually 
live in the slums and back streets, and next door, or in 
the same house often, with criminals and lewd women. 
Ignorant and easily influenced, they readily go with the 
tide and now rise to industry and decency, now fall to 
crime. Others of this class get on fairly well in good 
times, but never get far ahead. They are the ones who 
earliest feel the weight of hard times and their latest 
blight. Some correspond to the “worthy poor” of most 
charitable organizations, and some fall a little below that 
class. ‘The children of this class are the feeders of the 
criminal classes. Often in the same family one can find 
respectable and striving parents weighed down by idle, 
impudent sons and wayward daughters. This is partly 
because of poverty, more because of the poor home life. In 
the Seventh Ward 30% per cent of the families or 728 
may be put into this class, including the very poor, the 
poor and those who manage just to make ends meet in 
good times. In the whole city perhaps ten to twelve 
thousand Negroes fall in this third social grade. 

Above these come the representative Negroes; the mass 
of the servant class, the porters and waiters, and the best 
of the laborers. ‘They are hard-working people, proverb- 
ially good-natured ; lacking a little in foresight and fore- 
handedness, and in “ push.” ‘They are honest and faithful, 
of fair and improving morals, and beginning to accumulate 
property. The great drawback to this class is lack of 
congenial occupation especially among the young men and 
women, and the consequent wide-spread dissatisfaction and 
complaint. Asa class these persons are ambitious; the 
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majority can read and write, many have a common school 
training, and all are anxious to rise in the world. ‘Their 
wages are low compared with corresponding classes of 
white workmen, their rents are high, and the field of 
advancement opened to them is very limited. The best 
expression of the life of this group is the Negro church, 
where their social life centres, and where they discuss 
their situation and prospects. 

A note of disappointment and discouragement is often 
heard at these discussions and their work suffers from a 
growing lack of interestin it. Most of them are probably 
best fitted for the work they are doing, but a large 
percentage deserve better ways to display their talent, and 
better remuneration. ‘The whole class deserves credit for 
its bold advance in the midst of discouragements, and for 
the distinct moral improvement in their family life during 
the last quarter century. "These persons form 56 per cent 
or 1,252 of the families of the Seventh Ward, and include 
perhaps 25,000 of the Negroes of the city. They live in 
5-10 room houses, and usually have lodgers. ‘The houses 
are always well furnished with neat parlors and some 
musical instrument. Sunday dinners and small parties, 
together with church activities, make up their social inter- 
course. ‘Their chief trouble is in finding suitable careers 
for their growing children. 

Finally we come to the 277 families, 11.5 per cent of 
those of the Seventh Ward, and including perhaps 3,000 
Negroes in the city, who form the aristocracy of the Negro 
population in education, wealth and general social effi- 
ciency. In many respects it is right and proper to judge a 
people by its best classes rather than by its worst classes or 
middle ranks. ‘The highest class of any group represents 
its possibilities rather than its exceptions, as is so often 
assumed in regard to the Negro. ‘The colored people are 
seldom judged by their best classes, and often the very 
existence of classes among them is ignored. ‘This is 
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partly due in the North to the anomalous position of those 
who compose this class; they are not the leaders or the 
ideal-makers of their own group in thought, work, or 
morals. ‘They teach the masses to a very small extent, 
mingle with them but little, do not largely hire their 
labor. Instead then of social classes held together by 
strong ties of mutual interest we have in the case of the 
Negroes, classes who have much to keep them apart, and 
only community of blood and color prejudice to bind them 
together. If the Negroes were by themselves either a 
strong aristocratic system or a dictatorship would for the 
present prevail. With, however, democracy thus prema- 
turely thrust upon them, the first impulse of the best, the 
wisest and richest is to segregate themselves from the mass. 
This action, however, causes more of dislike and jealousy 
on the part of the masses than usual, because those masses 
look to the whites for ideals and largely for leadership. It 
is natural therefore that even to-day the mass of Negroes. 
should look upon the worshipers at St. Thomas’ and 
Central as feeling themselves above them, and should dis- 
like them for it. On the other hand it is just as natural 
for the well-educated and well-to-do Negroes to feel them- 
selves far above the criminals and prostitutes of Seventh 
and Lombard streets, and even above the servant girls and 
porters of the middle class of workers. So far they are 
justified ; but they make their mistake in failing to recog- 
nize that however laudable an ambition to rise may be, the 
first duty of an upper class is to serve the lowest classes. 
The aristocracies of all peoples have been slow in learning 
this and perhaps the Negro is no slower than the rest, but 
his peculiar situation demands that in his case this lesson be 
learned sooner. Naturally the uncertain economic status 
even of this picked class makes it difficult for them to. 
spare much time and energy in social reform ; compared 
with their fellows they are rich, but compared with white: 
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Americans they are poor, and they can hardly fulfill their 
duty as the leaders of the Negroes until they are captains 
of industry over their people as well as richer and wiser. 
To-day the professional class among them is, compared 
with other callings, rather over-represented, and all have a 
struggle to maintain the position they have won. 

This class is itself an answer to the question of the 
ability of the Negro to assimilate American culture. It is 
a class small in numbers and not sharply differentiated 
from other classes, although sufficiently so to be easily 
recognized. Its members are not to be met with in the 
ordinary assemblages of the Negroes, nor in their usual 
promenading places. They are largely Philadelphia born, 
and being descended from the house-servant class, contain 
many mulattoes. In their assemblies there are evidences 
of good breeding and taste, so that a foreigner would 
hardly think of ex-slaves. ‘They are not to be sure people 
of wide culture and their mental horizon is as limited as 
that of the first families in a country town. Here and 
there may be noted, too, some faint trace of careless moral 
training. On the whole they strike one as sensible, 
good folks. ‘Their conversation turns on the gossip of 
similar circles among the Negroes of Washington, Bos- 
ton and New York; on questions of the day, and, less 
willingly, on the situation of the Negro. Strangers 
secure entrance to this circle with difficulty and only by 
introduction. For an ordinary white person it would 
be almost impossible to secure introduction even by a 
friend. Once in a while some well-known citizen meets a 
company of this class, but it is hard for the average white 
American to lay aside his patronizing way toward a Negro, 
and to talk of aught to him but the Negro question; the 
lack, therefore, of common ground even for conversation 
makes such meetings rather stiff and not often repeated. 
Fifty-two of these families keep servants regularly; they 
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live in well-appointed homes, which give evidence of taste 
and even luxury." 

Something must be said, before leaving this subject, of 
the amusements of the Negroes. Among the fourth grade 
and the third, gambling, excursions, balls and cake-walks 
are the chief amusements. The gambling instinct is wide- 
spread, as in all low classes, and, together with sexual 
looseness, is their greatest vice ; it is carried on in clubs, 
in private houses, in pool-rooms and on the street. Public 
gambling can be found at a dozen different places every 
night at full tilt in the Seventh Ward, and almost any 
stranger can gain easy access. Games of pure chance are 
preferred to those of skill, and in the larger clubs a sort of 
three-card monte is the favorite game, played with a dealer 
who gambles against all comers. In private houses in the 
slums, cards, beer and prostitutes can always be found. In 
the public pool-rooms there is some quiet gambling and 
playing for prizes. For the new comer to the city the 
only open places of amusement are these pool-rooms and 
gambling clubs; here are crowds of young fellows, and 


18 A comparison of the size of families in the highest and lowest class 
may be of interest: 
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Average size of family, first grade, 4.07%; fourth grade, 2.08%. 
This certainly looks like the survival of the fittest, and is hardly an 
argument for the extinction of the civilized Negro. 
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once started in this company no one can say where they 
may not end. 

The most innocent amusements of this class are the balls 
and cake-walks, although they are accompanied by much 
drinking, and are attended by white and black prostitutes. 
The cake-walk is a rhythmic promenade or slow dance, and 
when well done is pretty and quite innocent. Excursions 
are frequent in summer, and are accompanied often by much 
fighting and drinking. 

The mass of the laboring Negroes get their amusement in 
connection with the churches. ‘There are suppers, fairs, 
concerts, socials and the like. Dancing is forbidden by 
most of the churches, and many of the stricter sort would 
not think of going to balls or theatres. The younger set, 
however, dance, although the parents seldom accompany 
them, and the hours kept are late, making it often a dissi- 
pation. Secret societies and social clubs add to these 
amusements by balls and suppers, and there are numbers 
of parties at private houses. This class also patronizes fre- 
quent excursions given by churches and Sunday-schools 
and secret societies; they are usually well conducted, but 
cost a great deal more than is necessary. ‘The money 
wasted in excursions above what would be necessary for a 
day’s outing and plenty of recreation, would foot up many 
thousand dollars in a season. 

In the upper class alone has the home begun to be 
the centre of recreation and amusement. ‘There are always 
to be found parties and small receptions, and gatherings at 
the invitations of musical or social clubs. One large ball 
each year is usually given, which is strictly private. Guests 
from out of town are given much social attention. 

Among nearly all classes of Negroes there is a large un- 
satisfied demand for amusement. Large numbers of servant 
girls and young men have flocked to the city, have no homes, 
and want places to frequent. The churches supply this need 
partially, but the institution which will supply this want 
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better and add instruction and diversion, will save many 
girls from ruin and boys from crime. ‘There is to-day little 
done in places of public amusement to protect colored 
girls from designing men. Many of the idlers and rascals 
of the slums play on the affections of silly servant girls, 
and either ruin them or lead them into crime, or more 
often live on a part of their wages. ‘There are many cases 
of this latter system to be met in the Seventh Ward. 

It is difficult to measure amusements in any enlightening 
way. Account of the amusements reported by the 77zbune, 
the chief colored paper, which reports for a select part of 
the laboring class, and the upper class, resulted as follows 
for nine weeks:” 
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These, of course, are the larger parties in the whole city, 
and do not include the numerous small church socials and 
gatherings. ‘The proportions here are largely accidental, 
but the list is instructive. 


19 These weeks were not consecutive but taken at random. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE CONTACT OF THE RACES. 


47. Color Prejudice.—Incidentally throughout this 
study the prejudice against the Negro has been again and 
again mentioned. It is time now to reduce this somewhat 
indefinite term to something tangible. Everybody speaks 
of the matter, everybody knows that it exists, but in just 
what form it shows itself or how influential it is few agree. 
In the Negro’s mind, color prejudice in Philadelphia is 
that widespread feeling of dislike for his blood, which keeps 
him and his children out of decent employment, from cer- 
tain public conveniences and amusements, from hiring 
houses in many sections, and in general, from being recog- 
nized asaman. Negroes regard this prejudice as the chief 
cause of their present unfortunate condition. On the other 
hand most white people are quite unconscious of any such 
powerful and vindictive feeling; they regard color preju- 
dice as the easily explicable feeling that intimate social 
intercourse with a lower race is not only undesirable but 
‘impracticable if our present standards of culture are to 
be maintained; and although they are aware that some 
people feel the aversion more intensely than others, they 
cannot see how such a feeling has much influence on the 
real situation, or alters the social condition of the mass of 
Negroes. 

As a matter of fact, color prejudice in this city is 
something between these two extreme views: it is not 
to-day responsible for all, or perhaps the greater part of 
the Negro problems, or of the disabilities under which the 
race labors; on the other hand it is a far more powerful 
social force than most Philadelphians realize. The prac- 
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tical results of the attitude of most of the inhabitants 
of Philadelphia toward persons of Negro descent are as 
follows: 

1. As to getting work: 

No matter how well trained a Negro may be, or how 
fitted for work of any kind, he cannot in the ordinary 
course of competition hope to be much more than a menial 
servant. 

He cannot get clerical or supervisory work to do save in 
exceptional cases. 

He cannot teach save in a few of the remaining Negro 
schools. 

He cannot become a mechanic except for small transient 
jobs, and cannot join a trades union. 

A Negro woman has but three careers open to her in 
this city: domestic service, sewing, or married life. 

2. As to keeping work : 

The Negro suffers in competition more severely than 
white men. 

Change in fashion is causing him to be replaced by whites 
in the better paid positions of domestic service. 

Whim and accident will cause him to lose a hard-earned 
place more quickly than the same things would affect a 
white man. 

Being few in number compared with the whites the 
crime or carelessness of a few of his race is easily imputed 
to all, and the reputation of the good, industrious and 
teliable suffer thereby. 

Because Negro workmen may not often work side by 
side with white workmen, the individual black workman 
is rated not by his own efficiency, but by the efficiency of 
a whole group of black fellow workmen which may often 
be low. 

Because of these difficulties which virtually increase 
competition in his case, he is forced to take lower wages 
for the same work than white workmen. 
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3. As to entering new lines of work: 

Men are used to seeing Negroes in inferior positions ; 
when, therefore, by any chance a Negro gets in a better 
position, most men immediately conclude that he is not 
fitted for it, even before he has a chance to show his fitness. 

If, therefore, he set up a store, men will not patronize 
him. 

If he is put into public position men will complain. 

If he gain a position in the commercial world, men will 
quietly secure his dismissal or see that a white man suc- 
ceeds him. 

4. As to his expenditure : 

The comparative smallness of the patronage of the 
Negro, and the dislike of other customers makes it usual 
to increase the charges or difficulties in certain directions 
in which a Negro must spend money. 

He must pay more house-rent for worse houses than 
most white people pay. 

He is sometimes liable to insult or reluctant service in 
some restaurants, hotels and stores, at public resorts, 
theatres and places of recreation; and at nearly all barber- 
shops. 

5. As to his children : 

The Negro-finds it extremely difficult to rear children in 
such an atmosphere and not have them either cringing or 
impudent : if he impresses upon them patience with their 
lot, they may grow up satisfied with their condition; if he 
inspires them with ambition to rise, they may grow to 
despise their own people, hate the whites and become 
embittered with the world. 

His children are discriminated against, often in public 
schools. 

They are advised when seeking employment to become 
waiters and maids. 

They are liable to species of insult and temptation 
peculiarly trying to children. 
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6. As to social intercourse : 

In all walks of life the Negro is liable to meet some 
objection to his presence or some discourteous treatment ; 
and the ties of friendship or memory seldom are strong 
enough to hold across the color line. 

If an invitation is issued to the public ;for any occasion, 
the Negro can never know whether he would be welcomed 
or not; if he goes he is liable to have his feelings hurt and 
get into unpleasant altercation; if he stays away, he is 
blamed for indifference. 

If he meet a lifelong white friend on the street, he is in 
a dilemma ; if he does not greet the friend he is put down 
as boorish and impolite ; if he does greet the friend he is 
liable to be flatly snubbed. 

If by chance he is introduced to a white woman or man, 
he expects to be ignored on the next meeting, and usually is. 

White friends may call on him, but he is scarcely 
expected to call on them, save for strictly business matters. 

If he gain the affections of a white woman and marry 
her he may invariably expect that slurs will be thrown on 
her reputation and on his, and that both his and her race 
will shun their company.’ 

When he dies he cannot be buried beside white corpses. 

Vor he Teste : 

Any one of these things happening now and then would 
not be remarkable or call for especial comment; but when 
one group of people suffer all these little differences of 
treatment and discriminations and insults continually, the 
result is either discouragement, or bitterness, or over-sensi- 
tiveness, or recklessness. And a people feeling thus cannot 


do their best. 
Presumably the first impulse of the average Philadelphian 


would be emphatically to deny any such marked and 
blighting discrimination as the above against a group of 
citizens in this metropolis. Every one knows that in the 


1 Cf. Section 49. 
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past color prejudice in the city was deep and passionate ; 
living men can remember when a Negro could not sit ina 
street car or walk many streets in peace. These times 
have passed, however, and many imagine that active 
discrimination against the Negro has passed with them. 
Careful inquiry. will convince any such one of his error. 
To be sure a colored man to-day can walk the streets of 
Philadelphia without personal insult; he can go to 
theatres, parks and some places of amusement without 
meeting more than stares and discourtesy; he can be 
accommodated at most hotels and restaurants, although his 
treatment in some would not be pleasant. All this isa 
vast advance and augurs much for the future. And yet all 
that has been said of the remaining discrimination is but 
too true. 

During the investigation of 1896 there was collected a 
number of actual cases, which may illustrate the discrimi- 
nations spoken of. So far as possible these have been 
sifted and only those which seem undoubtedly true have 
been selected.’ 

1. As to getting work. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the situation of the 
Negro in regard to work in the higher walks of life: the 
white boy may start in the lawyer’s office and work 
himself into a lucrative practice; he may serve a 
physician as office boy or enter a hospital in a minor 
position, and have his talent alone between him and 


2 One of the questions on the schedule was: ‘‘Have you had any 
difficulty in getting work?” another: ‘‘ Have you had any difficulty in 
renting houses?’ Most of the answers were vague or general. Those 
that were definite and apparently reliable were, so far as possible, 
inquired into further, compared with other testimony and then used as 
material for working out a list of discriminations; single and isolated 
cases without corroboration were never taken. I believe those here 
presented are reliable, although naturally I may have been deceived in 
some stories. Of the general truth of the statement I am thoroughly 
convinced. 


— 
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affluence and fame; if he is bright in school, he may 
make his mark in a university, become a tutor with some 
time and much inspiration for study, and eventually fill 
a professor’s chair. All these careers are at the very 
outset closed to the Negro on account of his color; what 
lawyer would give even a minor case toa Negro assistant? 
or what university would appoint a promising young 
Negro as tutor? Thus the young white man starts in life | 
knowing that within some limits and barring accidents,” 
talent and application will tell. The young Negro starts 
knowing that on all sides his advance is made doubly 
difficult if not wholly shut off, by his color. Let us come, 
however, to ordinary occupations which concern more 
nearly the mass of Negroes. Philadelphia isa great indus- 
trial and business centre, with thousands of foremen, 
managers and clerks—the lieutenants of industry, who 
direct its progress. They are paid for thinking and for 
skill to direct, and naturally such positions are coveted 
because they are well paid, well thought-of and carry some 
authority. To such positions Negro boys and girls may 
not aspire no matter what their qualifications. Even as 
teachers and ordinary clerks and stenographers they find 
almost no openings. Let us note some actual instances: 

A young woman who graduated with credit from the 
Girls’ Normal School in 1892, has taught in the kinder- 
garten, acted as substitute, and waited in vain for a per- 
manent position. Once she was allowed to substitute ina 
school with white teachers ; the principal commended her 
work, but when the permanent appointment was made a 
white woman got it. 

A girl who graduated from a Pennsylvania high school 
and from a business college sought work in the city asa 
stenographer and typewriter. A prominent lawyer under- 
took to find her a position; he went to friends and said, 
“Here is a girl that does excellent work and is of good 
character; can you not give her work?” Several imme- 
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diately answered yes. “But,” said the lawyer, ‘“‘I will be 
perfectly frank with you and tell you she is colored ;” and 
not in the whole city could he find a man willing to 
employ her. It happened, however, that the girl was so 
light in complexion that few not knowing would have 
suspected her descent. The lawyer therefore gave her 
temporary work in his own office until she found a position 
outside the city. ‘‘ But,” said he, “to this day I have not 
dared to tell my clerks that they worked beside a Negress.” 
Another woman graduated from the high school and the 
Palmer College of Shorthand, but all over the city has met 
with nothing but refusal of work. 

Several graduates in pharmacy have sought to get their 
three years required apprenticeship in the city and in only 
one case did one succeed, although they offered to work for 
nothing. One young pharmacist came from Massachusetts 
and for weeks sought in vain for work here at any price; 
“T wouldn’t have a darky to clean out my store, much 
less to stand behind the counter,” answered one druggist. 
A colored man answered an advertisement for a clerk in 
the suburbs. ‘What do you suppose we’d want of a 
nigger?’’ was the plain answer. A graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania in mechanical engineering, 
well recommended, obtained work in the city, through an 
advertisement, on account of his excellent record. He 
worked a few hours and then was discharged because he 
was found to be colored. He is now a waiter at the 
University Club, where his white fellow graduates dine.’ 
Another young man attended Spring Garden Institute and 
studied drawing for lithography. He had good references 
from the institute and elsewhere, but application at the 
five largest establishments in the city could secure him no 
work. A telegraph operator has hunted in vain for an 
opening, and two graduates of the Central High School 


3 And is, of course, pointed out by some as typifying the educated 
Negro’s success in life. 
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have sunk to menial labor. ‘“ What’s the use of an educa- 
tion?” asked one. Mr. A has elsewhere been employed 
as a traveling salesman. He applied for a position here by 
letter and was told he could have one. When they saw 
him they had no work for him. 

Such cases could be multiplied indefinitely. But that is 
not necessary; one has but to note that notwithstanding 
the acknowledged ability of many colored men, the Negro 
is conspicuously absent from all places of honor, trust or 
emolument, as well as from those of respectable grade in 
commerce and industry. 

Even in the world of skilled labor the Negro is largely 
excluded. Many would explain the absence of Negroes 
from higher vocations by saying that while a few may now 
and then be found competent, the great mass are not fitted 
for that sort of work and are destined for some time to 
form a laboring class. In the matter of the trades, how- 
ever, there can be raised no serious question of ability ; 
for years the Negroes filled satisfactorily the trades of the 
city, and to-day in many parts of the South they are still 
prominent. And yet in Philadelphia a determined preju- 
dice, aided by public opinion, has succeeded nearly in 
driving them from the field: 

A , who works at a bookbinding establishment on 
Front street, has learned to bind books and often does so 
for his friends. He is not allowed to work at the trade in 
the shop, however, but must remain a porter at a porter’s 
wages. 

B is a brushmaker ; he has applied at several estab- 
lishments, but they would not even examine his testi- 
monials. ‘They simply said: ‘‘We do not employ colored 
people.” 

ie is a Shoemaker ; he tried to get work in some of 
the large department stores. ‘They “had no place” for him. 

D was a bricklayer, but experienced so much trouble 
in getting work that he is now a messenger. 
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E—— isa painter, but has found it impossible to get 
work because he is colored. 

F is a telegraph line man, who formerly worked in 
Richmond, Va. When he applied here he was told that 
Negroes were not employed. 

G—— is an iron puddler, who belonged to a Pittsburg 
union. Here he was not recognized as a union man and 
could not get work except as a stevedore. 

H was a cooper, but could get no work after repeated 
trials, and is now a common laborer. 

I is a candy maker, but has never been able to find 
employment in the city; he is always told that the white 
help will not work with him. 

J is a carpenter; he can only secure odd jobs or 
work where only Negroes are employed. 

K was an upholsterer, but could get no work save in 
the few colored shops, which had workmen; he is now a 
waiter on a dining car. 

L—— was a first-class baker; he applied for work some 
time ago near Green street and was told shortly, ‘‘We 
don’t work no niggers here.” 

M is a good typesetter; he has not been allowed to 
join the union and has been refused work at eight different 
places in the city. 


N is a printer by trade, but can only find work asa 
porter. 

O is a Sign-painter, but can get but little work. 

EB is a painter and gets considerable work, but never 


with white workmen. 

O. is a good stationary engineer, but can find no 
employment; is at present a waiter in a private family. 

R was born in Jamaica; he went to England and 
worked fifteen years in the Sir Edward Green Economizing 
Works in Wakefield, Yorkshire. During dull times he 
emigrated to America, bringing excellent references. He 
applied for a place as mechanic in nearly all the large iron 
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working establishments in the city. A locomotive works 
assured him that his letters were all right, but that their 
men would not work with Negroes. Ata manufactory of 
railway switches they told him they had no vacancy and 
ke could call again ; he called and finally was frankly told 
that they could not employ Negroes. He applied twice to 
a foundry company: they told him: ‘We have use for 
only one Negro—a porter,” and refusing either further con- 
versation or even to look at his letters showed him out. 
He then applied for work on a new building; the man 
told him he could leave an application, then added: ‘‘’To 
tell the truth, its no use, for we don’t employ Negroes.” 
Thus the man has searched for work two years and has not 
yet found a permanent position. He can only support his 
family by odd jobs as a common laborer. 

S is a stonecutter ; he was refused work repeatedly 
on account of color. At last he got a job during a strike 
and was found to be so good a workman that his employer 
refused to dismiss him. 

aL: was a boy, who, together with a white boy came 
to the city to hunt work. ‘The colored boy was very light 
in complexion, and consequently both were taken in as 
apprentices at a large locomotive works; they worked 
there some months, but it was finally disclosed that the 
boy was colored; he was dismissed and the white boy 
retained. 

These all seem typical and reliable cases. ‘There are, of 
course, some exceptions to the general rule, but even these 
seem to confirm the fact that exclusion is a matter of preju- 
dice and thoughtlessness which sometimes yields to determi- 
nation and good sense. TYhe most notable case in point is that 
of the Midvale Steel Works, where a large number of Negro 
workmen are regularly employed as mechanics and work 
alongside whites.‘ If another foreman should take charge 
there, or if friction should arise, it would be easy for all 


* Cf. Section 23. 
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this to receive a serious ‘set-back, for ultimate success in 
such matters demands many experiments and a widespread 
public sympathy. 

There are several cases where strong personal influence 
has secured colored boys positions; in one cabinet making 
factory, a porter who had served the firm thirty years, 
asked to have his son learn the trade and work in the 
shop. The workmen objected strenuously at first, but the 
employer was firm and the young man has been at work 
there now seven years. The S. S. White Dental Company 
has a colored chemist who has worked up to his place and 
gives satisfaction. A jeweler allowed his colored fellow- 
soldier in the late war to learn the gold beaters’ trade and 
work in his shop. A few other cases follow: 

A was intimately acquainted with a merchant 
and secured his son a position as a typewriter in the 
merchant’s office. 

B , a stationary engineer, came with his employer 
from Washington and still works with him. 

Cc , a plasterer, learned his trade with a firm in 
Virginia who especially recommended him to the firm 
where he now works. 

D is a boy whose mother’s friend got him work 
as cutter in a bag and rope factory; the hands objected 
but the friend’s influence was strong enough to keep him 
there. 

All these exceptions prove the rule, viz., that without | 
strong effort and special influence it is next to impossible | 
for a Negro in Philadelphia to get regular employment in| 
most of the trades, except he work as an independent/ 
workman and take small transient jobs. 

The chief agency that brings about this state of affairs 
is public opinion; if they were not intrenched, and strongly 
intrenched, back of an active prejudice or at least passive 
acquiescence in this effort to deprive Negroes of a decent 
livelihood, both trades unions and arbitrary bosses would be 
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powerless to do the harm they now do; where, however, a 
large section of the public more or less openly applaud the 
stamina of a man who refuses to work with a “Nigger,” the 
results are inevitable. The object of the trades union is 
purely business-like ; it aims to restrict the labor market, just 
as the manufacturer aims to raise the price of his goods. 
Here is a chance to keep out of the market a vast number 
of workmen, and the unions seize the chance save in cases 
where they dare not as in the case of the cigar-makers and 
coal-miners. If they could keep out the foreign workmen 
in the same way they would; but here public opinion 
within and without their ranks forbids hostile action. Of 
course, most unions do not flatly declare their discrimi- 
nations; a few plainly put the word “white” into their 
constitutions ; most of them do not and will say that they 
consider each case on its merits. Then they quietly black- 
ball the Negro applicant. Others delay and temporize and 
put off action until the Negro withdraws; still others 
discriminate against the Negro in initiation fees and dues, 
making a Negro pay $100, where the whites pay $25. On 
the other hand in times of strikes or other disturbances 
cordial invitations to join are often sent to Negro work- 
men.° 

Ata time when women are engaged in breadwinning toa 
larger degree than ever before, the field open to Negro 
women is unusually narrow. ‘This is, of course, due largely 
to the more intense prejudices of females on all subjects, 


5 Two newspaper clippings will illustrate the attitude of the workmen; 
the first relates to the Chinese apprentices taken into the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works: 

The announcement that the Baldwins had taken five Chinese appren- 
tices made quite a stir among labor leaders. Some of them worked 
themselves into quite a fever of indignation. Charles P. Patrick, grand 
organizer of the Boilermakers’ Union, was quite outspoken on the 
subject. 

He said: ‘‘All this plan of putting Chinamen in to learn trades sounds 
nice and charitable to the Christian League, but how does it sound to the 
ears of American mechanics who are walking the streets in search of 
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and especially to the fact that women who work dislike to 
be in any way mistaken for menials, and they regard Negro 
women as menials par excellence. 

A , a dressmaker and seamstress of proven ability, 


employment? I have traveled all over this country and Mexico, and I 
have never before seen Chinamen given places over the heads of Ameri- 
cans. In the West and in Mexico, Chinese labor is plentiful, but the 
Chinamen are given only menial positions. They are servants, helpers 
in the mines and laborers. I never before heard of a Chinaman being 
given a place as an apprentice in a shop. 

“Our government excludes Chinese labor from this country, yet here 
is the Christian League seeking to put forbidden immigrants in a position 
where they, with their peculiarly cheap, even beggarly style of living, 
can compete with American labor. I have only been in this city for a 
few days, but I venture to say I have seen more beggars and men out of 
work around Eighth and Market streets than I have seen in the whole 
City of Mexico.”’ 

Missionary Frederic Poole disposed of this argument in a few words. 
He said: ‘‘It is not my idea, nor the idea of Mr. Converse, that these 
men should at any time compete with American workingmen. It is not 
the wish of the men themselves. Mr. Converse would not have given 
them employment had any such thing been intended. 

“To-day China is building a vast railroad to Pekin that will open up 
all the wealthy and fertile region of Central China. The enterprise is 
under the direction of the government. It will be in operation in about 
four years. Men of intelligence will be needed for engineers, and there 
my five protégés will find their life work. It is not unlikely that the 
Chinese Government will send for them before their apprenticeship is 
over.”’ 

John H. Converse was rather interested when he learned of objections 
to his Chinese apprentices. ‘‘ We might have expected such objections 
from professional agitators,’’ he said, ‘‘but I do not think you will learn 
of any among our employes.” 

Continuing, he said: ‘‘The Baldwin Locomotive Works is now con- 
structing eight locomotives for the Chinese Government, which will be 
the first to run over the great new railroad being built from Pekin to 
Tien-Tsin. American workingmen would be very narrow indeed if they 
cannot see that it is to their own immediate advantage that Chinese 
mechanics fit to look after American locomotives shall be trained at once, 
for the time is coming when thousands of American workingmen may be 
kept busy from the extension of railroad building in China. 

‘“These five boys are Philadelphians. They were not brought here, 
and every broad-minded mechanic will believe that their apprenticeship 
in our shops, should they, as they probably will, return to China, must 
mean something for the American locomotive. They are the first to be 
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sought work in the large department stores. They all 
commended her work, but could not employ her on account 
of her color. 

B is a typewriter, but has applied at stores and 


admitted to a locomotive works in this country, and the news will in all 
likelihood create a more friendly feeling in the railroad department of 
the Chinese Government for American products.”’ 

Mr. Converse said that his firm had no thought of extending the privi- 
lege beyond the present number of Chinese apprentices.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, January 5, 1897. 

No Negro apprentices have ever been admitted. 

The other clipping is a report of the discussion in the annual meeting 
of the Federation of Labor: 

The Negro question occupied the major portion of the session, and 
a heated discussion was brought on bya resolution by Henry Lloyd, 
reafirming the declarations of the Federation that all labor, without 
regard to color, is welcome to its ranks—denouncing as untrue in fact 
the reported statements of Booker T. Washington that the trades unions 
were placing obstacles in the way of the material advancement of the 
Negro, and appealing to the records of the Federation Conventions 
as complete answers to such false assertions. 

This resolution caused much spirited discussion. Delegate Jones, of 
Augusta, Ga., spoke, claiming that the white laborer could not compete 
with the Negro laborer, though organization would improve conditions 
materially. President Gompers took part in the discussion, explaining 
that the movement was not against the Negro laborer, but against the 
cheap laborer, and that the textile workers of the East had been com- 
pelled to contribute most of their means to teach laborers in the South 
the benefits of organization. 

He also made the point that the capitalist would profit by the failure 
of the Negro laborers to organize, thus making the Negro an impediment 
to labor movements. 

C. P. Frahey, a Nashville delegate, insisted that the Negro was not the 
equal of the white man socially or industrially. He grew warm in speak- 
ing of President Gompers’ remarks regarding the Negro in the labor 
movement, and stated that the President had not revoked the commission 
of a National Organizer who had patronized a non-union white barber 
shop in preference to a union Negro barber shop. 

The organizer had simply been allowed to resign and no publicity had 
been?given the matter. In answer to a question desiring the name of the 
party,{Frahey stated it was Jesse Johnson, president of the pressmen. 

James O’Connell and P. J. McGuire spoke for the resolution. The 
latter} insisted that Booker T. Washington was attempting to put the 
Negrobefore the public as the victim of gross injustice, and himself as the 
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offices in vain for work; “very sorry” they all say, but 
they can give her no work. She has answered many 
advertisements without result. 

Ge has attended the Girls High School for two 
years, and has been unable to find any work; she is wash- 
ing and sewing for a living now. 

D is a dressmaker and milliner, and does bead 
work. ‘Your work is very good,” they say to her, “ but 
if we hired you all of our ladies would leave.” 

E , a seamstress, was given work from a store 
once, to do at home. It was commended as satisfactory, 
but they gave her no more. 

F had two daughters who tried to get work as 
stenographers, but got only one small job. 

G is a graduate of the Girls High School, with 
excellent record; both teachers and influential friends 
have been seeking work for her but have not been able to 
find any. 

H a girl, applied at seven stores for some work 
not menial; they had none. 

I started at the Schuylkill, on Market street, and 
applied at almost every store nearly to the Delaware, for 
work ; she was only offered scrubbing.® 


Moses of the race. M.D. Rathford insisted that drawing the color line 
would be a blow to the miners’ organization. 

W. D. Mahon charged that Jones was not a representative of Southern 
trades unionism, having just joined the ranks. Jones then, in his own 
defence, declared he did not oppose the Negro, but did contend that the 
Negro laborer was lower than the white, citing an Atlanta case, where 
whites and blacks had been jointly employed and the whites struck. 

He wanted to know if there had been any efforts made in the East to 
organize Chinese who came in conflict with the union labor. President 
Gompers then ruled that the discussion must cease. 

The resolution which had caused the heated debate was adopted, and 
the delegates went into executive session.—/udlic Ledger, December 
17, 1897. 

6 From the facts tabulated, it appears that one-twentieth of the colored 
domestic servants of Philadelphia have trades, while in addition to this 
one-tenth have had some higher school training and are presumably 
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2. So much for the difficulty of getting work. In 
addition to this the Negro is meeting difficulties in keeping 
the work he has, or at least the better part of it. Out- 
side of all dissatisfaction with Negro work there are whims 


fitted to be something more than ordinary domestics. Why then do they 
not enter these fields instead of drifting into or deliberately choosing 
domestic service as a means of livelihood? The answer is simple. 
In a majority of cases the reason why they do not enter other fields 
is because they are colored not because they are incompetent. Many 
instances might be cited in proof of this, were proof needed. The 
following cases are only some of those that were personally encountered by 
the investigator in one ward of one city. 

One very fair young girl, apparently a white girl, was employed as a4 
clerk in one of the large department stores for over two years, so that 
there was no question of her competency asaclerk. At the end of this 
time it was discovered that she had colored blood and she was promptly 
discharged. One young woman who had been a teacher and is now a: 
school janitress, teaching occasionally when extra help is needed, states: 
that she had received an appointment as typewriter in a certain Philadel— 
phia office, on the strength of her letter of application and when she- 
appeared and was seen to be a colored girl, the position was refused her.. 
She said that her brother—whom people usually take to be a white mani 
—after serving in the barbershop of a certain hotel for more than ten: 
years, was summarily discharged when it was learned that he was of 
Negro birth. One woman, who was a seamstress and dressmaker, stated 
that she had on several occasions gotten work from a certain church 
home when che wore a heavy veil, on making her application at the 
office, but that on the first occasion when she wore no veil her applica-- 
tion was refused and had been every time since. Of course many of the 
men in domestic service have had similar experiences. Ten men out 
of one hundred and fifty-six had trades, but none of them were members. 
of the trades unions. 

Mr. McGuire, vice-president of the Federation of Labor, stated to the 
present investigator that the Federation claims that colored men may 
be members of any trade union represented in the Federation. But what 
this profession amounts to may be judged from Mr. McGuire’s further 
statement, quoted verbatim: ‘‘A majority are willing to have them 
admitted, but a strong minority will oppose it. Nota word will be said 
against it in discussion, but quietly at the ballot they will rule them out.’” 

How this profession of admission, which amounts to practical exclu- 
sion, looks from the workingman’s point of view is shown in the experi- 
ence of a first-rate colored carpenter and builder in the Seventh Ward 
who was induced to apply for admission to the Carpenters’ Union. He 
asked an officer of the Amalgamated Association of Carpenters and 
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and fashions that affect his economic position; to-day 
general European travel has made the trained English 
servant popular and consequently well-shaven white men- 
servants, whether English or not, find it easy to replace 


Joiners, one of the allied societies of the American Federation of Labor, 
if it would be of any use for him to apply to the Union for membership. 
“If you know your trade and are a carpenter in good and regular 
standing, I see no reason why you should not become a member,”’’ said 
the officer. ‘‘So he sent me to the present secretary of the association, 
and when I put the question to him, he said, ‘Well, he didn’t know 
whether I could join or not, because they had never fad a colored man 
in the Union, but he would report it to the association here [Philadelphia] 
and would write to headquarters in New York to see if it would be admis- 
sible to enter a colored man.’ He put it on the ground of my color, you 
see.’’ This application was made in December, 1896. The applicant was 
told that the matter would be acted on in the Union on a certain night in 
January, 1897, and every attempt was made to send a man to report that 
particular meeting, but without success. What occurred is not hard to 
guess, however, since the colored carpenter whose case was then consid- 
ered has received no word from the Union from that day to this. He has 
called at the secretary’s office three or four times and left word that he 
would like to hear what action was taken regarding his application for 
admission to the Union, but December 1, 1897, he had received no answer 
to his application made in December, 1896. 

The effect of this is well illustrated by the case of a young colored 
‘‘waiter man ’’ on Pine street, whose case may be taken as typical. He 
had studied three years at Hampton, where he had learned in that time 
the stone-cutter’s trade. He could practice this in Georgia, he said, but 
in the South stone-cutters get only $2.00 a day as compared with $3.50, 
sometimes $4.00 a day, in the North. So he came North with the promise 
of a job of stone-cutting for a new block of buildings to be erected by a 
Philadelphian he had met in Georgia. He received $3.50 a day, but when 
the block was done he could get no other job at stone-cutting and so 
went into domestic service, where he is receiving $6.25 a week instead of 
the $21.00 a week he should be receiving as a stone-cutter. 

The effect on domestic service is to swell its already over-full ranks with 
discontented young men and women whom one would naturally expect 
to find rendering half-hearted service because they consider their domestic 
work only a temporary makeshift employment. One sometimes hears it 
said that ‘‘our waiter has graduated from such and such a school, but we 
notice that he is not even a very good waiter.’’ Such comments give rise 
to the speculation as to the success in ditch digging which would be likely 
to attend upon the labors of college professors, or indeed, how many of 
the young white men who have graduated from college and from law 
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Negro butlers and coachmen at higher wages. Again, 
though a man ordinarily does not dismiss all his white 
mill-hands because some turn out badly, yet it repeatedly 
happens that men dismiss all their colored servants and 
condemn their race because one or two in their employ 
have proven untrustworthy. Finally, the antipathies of 
lower classes are so great that it is often impracticable to 
mix races among the servants. A young colored girl 
went to work temporarily in Germantown; ‘I should like 
so much to keep you permanently,” said the mistress, ‘ but 
all my other servants are white.’? She was discharged. 
Usually now advertisements for help state whether white 
or Negro servants are wanted, and the Negro who applies 
at the wrong place must not be surprised to have the door 
slammed in his face. 

The difficulties encountered by the Negro on account of 
sweeping conclusions made about him are manifold; a 
large building, for instance, has several poorly paid Negro 
janitors, without facilities for their work or guidance in its 
prosecution. Finally the building is thoroughly overhauled 
or rebuilt, elevators and electricity installed and a well-paid 
set of white uniformed janitors put to work under a re- 
sponsible salaried chief. Immediately the public concludes 
that the improvement in the service is due to the change 
of color. In some cases, of course, the change is due toa 
widening of the field of choice in selecting servants; for 
assuredly one cannot expect that one twenty-fifth of the 
population can furnish as many good workmen or as 
uniformly good ones as the other twenty-four twenty-fifths, 
One actual case illustrates this tendency to exclude the 


schools would show themselves excellent waiters, particularly if they 
took up the work simply as a temporary expedient. A ‘‘match’’ between 
Yale and Hampton, where mental activities must be confined to the 
walls of the butler’s pantry, and where there were to be no “‘fumbles’”’ 
with soup plates, might bring out interesting and suggestive points. 
ISABEL EATON. 
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Negro without proper consideration from even menial 
employment: 

A great church which has a number of members among 
the most respectable Negro families in the city has recently 
erected a large new building for its offices, etc., in the city. 
As the building was nearing completion a colored clergy- 
man of that sect was surprised to hear that no Negroes 
were to be employed in the building; he thought that a 
peculiar stand for a Christian church to take and so he went 
to the manager of the building; the manager blandly 
assured him that the rumor was true; and that there was 
not the shadow of a chance for a Negro to get employment 
under him, except one woman to clean the water closet. 
The reason for this, he said, was that the janitors and help 
were all to be uniformed and the whites would not wear 
uniforms with Negroes. The clergyman thereupon went 
to a prominent member of the church who was serving on 
the building committee ; he denied that the committee had 
made any such decision, but sent him to another member 
of the committee ; this member said the same thing and 
referred to the third, a blunt business man. ‘The business 
man said: ‘ That building is called the ————— Church 
House, but it is more than that, it is a business enterprise, 
to be run on business principles. We hired a man to run 
it so as to get the most out of it. We found such a man 
in the present manager, and put all power in his hands.” 
He acknowledged then, that while the committee had 
made no decision, the question of hiring Negroes had come 
up and it was left solely to the manager’s decision. ‘The 
manager thought most Negroes were dishonest and untrust- 
worthy, etc. And thus the Christian church joins hands 
with trades unions and a large public opinion to force 
Negroes into idleness and crime. 

Sometimes Negroes, by special influence, as has been 
pointed out before, secure good positions; then there are 
other cases where colored men have by sheer merit and 
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pluck secured positions. In all these cases, however, they 
are liable to lose their places through no fault of their own 
and primarily on account of their Negro blood. It may be 
that at first their Negro descent is not known, or other 
catises may operate; in all cases the Negro’s tenure of 
office is insecure : 

A worked in a large tailor’s establishment on 
Third street for three weeks. His work was acceptable. 
Then it became known he was colored and he was dis- 
charged as the other tailors refused to work with him. 

B , a pressman, was employed on Twelfth street, but 
a week later was discharged when they knew he was 
colored; he then worked as a door-boy for five years, and 
finally got another job in a Jewish shop as pressman. 

vo was nine years a painter in Stewart’s Furniture 
Factory, until Stewart failed four years ago. Has 
applied repeatedly, but could get no work on account of 
color. He now works as a night watchman on the streets 
for the city. 

D was a stationary engineer; his employer died, 
and he has never been able to find another. 

E was light in complexion and got a job as driver ; 
he “kept his cap on,” but when they found he was colored 
they discharged him. 

F was one of many colored laborers at an ink 
factory. ‘The heads of the firm died, and now whenever a 
Negro leaves a white man is put in his place. 

G worked for a long time as a typesetter on Tag- 
gart’s Zzmes; when the paper changed hands he was 
discharged and has never been able to get another job; he 
is now a janitor. 

H was a brickmason, but his employers finally 
refused to let him lay brick longer as his fellow workmen 
were all white ; he is now a waiter. 

L learned the trade of range-setting from his 
employer; the employer then refused him work and he 
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went into business for himself ; he has taught four appren- 
tices. 

M is a woman whose husband was janitor for a 
firm twenty years; when they moved to the new Betz 
Building they discharged him as all the janitors there were 
white; after his death they could find no work for his boy. 

N was a porter in a book store and rose to be head 
postmaster of a sub-station in Philadelphia which handles 
$250,000, it is said, a year; he was also at the head of a 
very efficient Bureau of Information in a large department 
store. Recently attempts have been made to displace 
him, for no specified fault but because ‘‘ we want his place 
for another [white] man.” 

O is a well-known instance; an observer in 1898 
wrote: “If any Philadelphian who is anxious to study the 
matter with his own eyes, will walk along South Eleventh 
street, from Chestnut down, and will note the most tasteful 
and enterprising stationery and periodical store along the 
way, it will pay him to enterit. On entering he will, accord- 
ing to his way of thinking, be pleased or grieved to see that 
it is conducted by Negroes. Ifthe proprietor happens to be 
in he may know that this keen-looking pleasant young 
man was once assistant business manager of a large white 
religious newspaper in the city. A change of management 
led to his dismissal. No fault was found, his work was 
commended, but a white man was put into his place, and 
profuse apologies made. 

‘The clerk behind the counter is his sister; a neat lady- 
like woman, educated, and trained in stenography and 
typewriting. She could not find in the city of Philadel- 
phia, any one who had the slightest use for such a colored 


woman. 

“’The result of this situation is this little store, which is 
remarkably successful. The proprietor owns the stock, 
the store and the building. ‘This is one tale of its sort with 
a pleasant ending. Other tales are far less pleasing.” 
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Much discouragement results from the persistent refusal 
to promote colored employes. The humblest white 
employe knows that the better he does his work the more 
chance there is for him to rise in the business. The black 
employe knows that the better he does his work the longer 
he may do it; he cannot often hope for promotion. ‘This 
makes much of the criticism aimed against Negroes, 
because some of them want to refuse menial labor, lose 
something of its point. If the better class of Negro boys 
could look on such labor as a stepping-stone to some- 
thing higher it would be different ; if they must view it as 
a lifework we cannot wonder at their hesitation: 

A has been a porter at a great locomotive works for 
ten years. He is a carpenter by trade and has picked up 
considerable knowledge of machinery; he was formerly 
allowed to work a little as a machinist ; now that is stopped 
and he has never been promoted and probably never will be. 

B has worked in a shop eight years and never been 
promoted from his porter’s position, although he is a capa- 
ble man. 

te is a porter; he has been in a hardware store six 
years; he is bright and has repeatedly been promised 
advancement but has never got it. 

D was for seven years in a gang of porters in a 
department store, and part of the time acted as foreman. 
He had a white boy under him who disliked him; 
eventually the boy was promoted but he remained a 
porter. Finally the boy became his boss and discharged 
him. 

E , a woman, worked long in a family of lawyers ; a 
white lad went into their office as office-boy and came to 
be a member of the firm ; she had a smart, ambitious son 
and asked for any sort of office work for him—anything in 
which he could hope for promotion. ‘Why don’t you 
make him a waiter?” they asked. 

F has for twenty-one years driven for a lumber 
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firm; speaks German and is very useful to them, but they 
have never promoted him. 

G—— was a porter; he begged for a chance to work up; 
offering to do clerical work for nothing, but was refused. 
White companions were repeatedly promoted over his head. 
He has been a porter seventeen years. 

it was a servant in the family of one of the members 
of a large dry goods firm; he was so capable that the 
employer sent him down to the store for a place which 
the manager very reluctantly gave him. He rose to be 
registering clerk in the delivering department where he 
worked fourteen years and his work was commended. 
Recently without notice or complaint he was changed to 
run an elevator at the same wages. He thinks that pres- 
sure from other members of the firm made him lose his work. 

Once in a while there are exceptions to this rule. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has promoted one bright and persis- 
tent porter to a clerkship, which he has held for years. 
He had, however, spent his life hunting chances for promo- 
tion and had been told ‘‘ You have ability enough, George, 
if you were not colored ———— .” 

There is much discrimination against Negroes in wages.’ 


™In the case of the Colored people, the number of mother wage- 
earners more than doubles the number of widows. This is due to the 
small average wage of the Colored husband—the smallest among the 
twenty-seven nationalities. The laundress is the economic supplement 
of the porter. . . . It is not because the Colored husband of this 
district neglects his responsibility asa wage-winner that so many Colored 
women are forced into supplemental toil, for 98.7 per cent of the Colored 
husbands are wage-earners, and only 92.2 per cent of the American, 90.3 
per cent of the Irish, 96 per cent of the German, 93.7 per cent of the 
Italian, 93.1 per cent of the French. The Danes, 80 per cent; Cana- 
dians, 81.8 per cent; Russians, 85.7 per cent, and Hungarians, 88.8 per 
cent, have the smallest percentages. Of the more largely represented 
nationalities, the French most nearly approach the Colored people in the 
percentage of their wives who are wage-earners; but while the French 
percentage is 21.6 per cent, the Colored people’s percentage is 53.6 per 
cent.”’ Dr. W. Laidlaw in the ‘‘ Report of a Sociological Canvass of the 
Nineteenth Assembly District,’’ a slum section of New York City, in 
1897. 
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The Negroes have fewer chances for work, have been used 
to low wages, and consequently the first thought that 
occurs to the average employer is to give a Negro less than 
he would offer a white man for the same work. ‘This is 
not universal, but it is widespread. In domestic service 
of the ordinary sort there is no difference, because the 
wages are a matter of custom. When it comes to waiters, 
butlers and coachmen, however, there is considerable 
difference made; while white coachmen receive from 
$50-$75, the Negroes do not get usually more than 
$30-$60. Negro hotel waiters get from $18-$20, while 
whites receive $20-$30. Naturally when a hotel manager 
replaces $20 men with $30 men he may expect, outside 
any question of color, better service. 

In ordinary work the competition forces down the wages 
outside mere race reasons, though the Negro is the greatest 
sufferer; this is especially the case in laundry work. 
““Pve counted as high as seven dozen pieces in that wash- 
ing,’ said a weary black woman, ‘“‘and she pays me only 
$1.25 a week for it.” Persons who throw away $5 a 
week on gew-gaws will often haggle over twenty-five cents 
with a washerwoman. ‘There are, however, notable excep- 
tions to these cases, where good wages are paid to persons 
who have long worked for the same family. 

Very often if a Negro is given a chance to work ata 
trade his wages are cut down forthe privilege. This gives 
the workingman’s prejudice additional intensity: 

A got a job formerly held by a white porter; the 
wages were reduced from $12 to $8. 

B worked for a firm as china packer, and they said 
he was the best packer they had. He, however, received 
but $6 a week while the white packers received $12. 

C has been porter and assistant shipping clerk in an 
Arch street store for five years. He receives $6 a week 
and whites get $8 for the same work. 

D is a stationary engineer; he learned his trade 
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with this firm and has been with them ten years. Formerly 
he received $9 a week, now $10.50; whites get $12 for the 
same work. 

E is a stationary engineer and has been in his place 
three years. He receives but $9 a week. 

F works with several other Negroes with a firm of 
electrical engineers. The white laborers receive $2 a 
day : ‘““ We've got to be glad to get $1.75.” 

G—— was a carpenter, but could get neither sufficient 
work nor satisfactory wages. For a job on which he 
received $15 a week, his white successor got $18. 

H , a cementer, receives $1.75 a day; white work- 
men get $2-$3. He has been promised more next fall. 

I , a plasterer, has worked for one boss twenty-seven 
years. Regular plasterers get $4 or more a day; he does 
the same work, but cannot join the union and is paid as a 
laborer—$2.50 a day. 

J works as a porter in a department store; is mar- 
ried, and receives $8 a week. ‘‘’They pay the same to 
white unmarried shop-girls, who stand a chance to be 
promoted.”’ 

3. If a Negro enters some line of employment in which 
people are not used to seeing him, he suffers from an 
assumption that he is unfit for the work. It is reported 
that a Chestnut street firm once took a Negro shop girl, 
but the protests of their customers were such that they had 
to dismiss her. A great many merchants hesitate to 
advance Negroes lest they should lose custom. Negro 
merchants who have attempted to start business in the city 
at first encounter much difficulty from this prejudice: 

A has a bakery ; white people sometimes enter and: 
finding Negroes in charge abruptly leave. 

B is a baker and had a shop some years on Vine: 
street, but prejudice against him barred him from gaining 
much custom. 

6 is a successful expressman with a large business ;, 
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he is sometimes told by persons that they prefer to 
patronize white expressmen. 

D is a woman and keeps a hair store on South 
street. Customers sometimes enter, look at her, and leave. 

E is a music teacher on Lombard street. Several 
white people have‘entered and seeing him, said: “Oh! I 
thought you were white—excuse me!” or ‘‘ Pll call again !” 

Even among the colored people themselves some preju- 
dice of this sort is met. Once a Negro physician could 
not get the patronage of Negroes because they were not 
used to the innovation. Now they have a large part of the 
Negro patronage. The Negro merchant, however, still 
lacks the full confidence of his own people though this is 
slowly growing. It is one of the paradoxes of this question 
to see a people so discriminated against sometimes add to 
their misfortunes by discriminating against themselves. 
They themselves, however, are beginning to recognize this. 

4. The chief discrimination against Negroes in expendi- 
ture is in the matter of rents. There can be no reasonable 
doubt but that Negroes pay excessive rents: 

A paid $13 a month where the preceding white 
family had paid ¢1o. 


B paid $16; “heard that former white family paid 
2.7) 

& paid $25; ‘heard that former white family paid 
$20.” 

D paid $12; neighbors say that former white family 
paid $9. 

E paid $25, instead of $18. 

F paid $12, instead of $10. 


G—— the Negro inhabitants of the whole street pay $12 
to $14 and the whites ¢9 and $10. The houses are all 
alike. 

H 
$18-$21. 

Not only is there this pretty general discrimination in 


, whites on this street pay $15-$18 ; Negroes pay 
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rent, but agents and owners will not usually repair the 
houses of the blacks willingly or improve them. In 
addition to this agents and owners in many sections utterly 
refuse to rent to Negroes on any terms. Both these sorts 
of discrimination are easily defended from a merely business 
point of view; public opinion in the city is such that the 
presence of even a respectable colored family in a block 
will affect its value for renting or sale; increased rent to 
Negroes is therefore a sort of insurance, and refusal to 
rent a device for money-getting. The indefensible cruelty 
lies with those classes who refuse to recognize the right of 
respectable Negro citizens to respectable houses. Real 
estate agents also increase prejudice by refusing to dis- 
criminate between different classes of Negroes. A quiet 
Negro family moves into a street. The agent finds no 
great objection, and allows the next empty house to go to 
any Negro who applies. This family may disgrace and 
scandalize the neighborhood and make it harder for decent 
families to find homes.® 

In the last fifteen years, however, public opinion has so 
greatly changed in this matter that we may expect much 
in the future. ‘To-day the Negro population is more widely 
scattered over the city than ever before. At thesame time 
it remains true that as a rule they must occupy the worst 
houses of the districts where they live. The advance 
made has been a battle for the better class of Negroes. An 
ex-Minister to Hayti moved to the northwestern part of 
the city and his white neighbors insulted him, barricaded 
their steps against him, and tried in every way to make 
him move; to-day he is honored and respected in the 
whole neighborhood. Many such cases have occurred ; in 


8 Undoubtedly certain classes of Negroes bring much deserved criti- 
cism on themselves by irregular payment or default of rent, and by the 
poor care they take of property. They must not, however, be con- 
founded with the better classes who make good customers ; this is again 
a place for careful discrimination. 
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others the result was different. An estimable young Negro, 
just married, moved with his bride into a little street. The 
neighborhood rose in arms and besieged the tenant and the 
landlord so relentlessly that the landlord leased the house 
and compelled the young couple to move within a month. 
One of the bishops of the A. M. E. Church recently moved 
into the newly purchased Episcopal residence on Belmont 
avenue, and his neighbors have barricaded their porches 
against his view. 

5. The chief discrimination against Negro children is in 
the matter of educational facilities. Prejudice here works 
to compel colored children to attend certain schools where 
most Negro children go, or to keep them out of private 
and higher schools. 

A tried to get her little girl into the kindergarten 
nearest to her, at Fifteenth and Locust. The teachers 
wanted her to send it down across Broad to the kinder- 
garten chiefly attended by colored children and much 
further away from its home. This journey was dangerous 
for the child, but the teachers refused to receive it for six 
months, until the authorities were appealed to. 

In transfers from schools Negroes have difficulty in 
getting convenient accommodations ; only within compara- 
tively few years have Negroes been allowed to complete 
the course at the High and Normal Schools without diffi- 
culty. Earlier than that the University of Pennsylvania 
refused to let Negroes sit in the Auditorium and listen to lec- 
tures, much less to be students. Within two or three years 
a Negro student had to fight his way through a city dental 
school with his fists, and was treated with every indignity. 
Several times Negroes have been asked to leave schools of 
stenography, etc., on account of their fellow students. In 
1893 a colored woman applied at Temple College, a church 
institution, for admission and was refused and advised to 
go elsewhere. ‘The college then offered scholarships to 
churches, but would not admit applicants from colored 
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churches. ‘T'wo years later the same woman applied again. 
The faculty declared that they did not object, but that the 
students would; she persisted and was finally admitted 
with evident reluctance. 

It goes without saying that most private schools, music 
schools, etc., will not admit Negroes and in some cases 
have insulted applicants. 

Such is the tangible form of Negro prejudice in Phila- 
delphia. Possibly some of the particulur cases cited can 
be proven to have had extenuating circumstances unknown 
to the investigator; at the same time many not cited would 
be just as much in point. At any rate no one who has with 
any diligence studied the situation of the Negro in the city 
can long doubt but that his opportunities are limited and 
his ambition circumscribed about as has been shown. ‘There 
are of course nuimerous exceptions, but the mass of the 
Negroes have been so often refused openings and discour- 
aged in efforts to better their condition that many of them 
say, as one said, “I never apply—I know it is useless.” 
Beside these tangible and measurable forms there are 
deeper and less easily described results of the attitude of 
the white population toward the Negroes: a certain 
manifestation of a real or assumed aversion, a spirit of 
ridicule or patronage, a vindictive hatred in some, absolute 
indifference in others; all this of course does not make 
much difference to the mass of the race, but it deeply 
wounds the better classes, the very classes who are attain- 
ing to that to which we wish the mass to attain. Notwith- 
standing all this, most Negroes would patiently await the 
effect of time and commonsense on such prejudice did it 
not to-day touch them in matters of life and death; 
threaten their homes, their food, their children, their hopes. 
And the result of this is bound to be increased crime, 
inefficiency and bitterness. 

It would, of course, be idle to assert that most of the 
Negro crime was caused by prejudice ; the violent economic 
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and social changes which the last fifty years have brought 
to the American Negro, the sad social history that preceded 
these changes, have all contributed to unsettle morals and 
pervert talents. Nevertheless it is certain that Negro 
prejudice in cities like Philadelphia has been a vast factor 
in aiding and abetting all other causes which impel a 
half-developed race to recklessness and excess. Certainly 
a great amount of crime can be without doubt traced to the 
discrimination against Negro boys and girls in the matter 
of employment. Or to put it differently, Negro prejudice 
costs the city something. 

The connection of crime and prejudice is, on the other 
hand, neither simple nor direct. The boy who is refused 
promotion in his job as porter does not go out and snatch 
somebody’s pocketbook. Conversely the loafers at Twelfth 
and Kater streets, and the thugs in the county prison are 
not usually graduates of high schools who have been 
refused work. ‘The connections are much more subtle and 
dangerous ; it is the atmosphere of rebellion and discontent 
that unrewarded merit and reasonable but unsatisfied 
ambition make. ‘The social environment of excuse, listless 
despair, careless indulgence and lack of inspiration to 
work is the growing force that turns black boys and girls 
into gamblers, prostitutes and rascals. And this social 
environment has been built up slowly out of the dis- 
appointments of deserving men and the sloth of the un- 
awakened. How long cana city say toa part of its citizens, 
“Tt is useless to work; it is fruitless to deserve well of 
men ; education will gain you nothing but disappointment 
and humiliation?” How long can a city teach its black 
children that the road to success is to have a white face ? 
How long can a city do this and escape the inevitable 
penaity ? 

For thirty years and more Philadelphia has said to its 
black children: ‘‘ Honesty, efficiency and talent have little 
to do with your success; if you work hard, spend little and 
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are good you may earn your bread and butter at those sorts 
of work which we frankly confess we despise; if you are 
dishonest and lazy, the State will furnish your bread free.” 
Thus the class of Negroes which the prejudices of the city 
have distinctly encouraged is that of the criminal, the lazy 
and the shiftless ; for them the city teems with institutions 
and charities; for them there is succor and sympathy ; for 
them Philadelphians are thinking and planning; but for 
the educated and industrious young colored man who 
wants work and not platitudes, wages and not alms, just 
rewards and not sermons—for such colored men Philadel- 
phia apparently has no use. 

What then do such men do? What becomes of the 
graduates of the many schools of the city? ‘The answer 
is simple: most of those who amount to anything leave 
the city, the others take what they can get for a livelihood. 
Let us for a moment glance at the statistics of three colored 
schools :° 

1. The O. V. Catto Primary School. 

2. The Robert Vaux Grammar School. 

3. The Institute for Colored Youth. 

There attended the Catto school, 1867-97, 5915 pupils. 
Of these there were promoted from the full course, 653. 
129 of the latter are known to be in positions of higher 
gerade; or taking out 93 who are still in school, there 
remain 36 as follows: 18 teachers, 10 clerks, 2 physicians, 
2 engravers, 2 printers, 1 lawyer and 1 mechanic. 

The other 524 are for the most part in service, laborers 
and housewives. Of the 36 more successful ones fully half 
are at work outside of the city. 

Of the Vaux school there were, 1877-89, 76 graduates. 
Of these there are 16 unaccounted for; the rest are: 


‘Teachers? e-omycusiee eine ZTE MEBALDELS siete eel cae teene 4 
Musicians (¢. 50s. <hsetee , ples fe 60k Ee eae 3 
Merchants iog.gesen) atent- Seal UySicianl 2 s/. .vameeneees I 


9Kindly furnished by the principals of these schools. 
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From one-half to two-thirds of these have been compelled 
to leave the city in order to find work ; one, the artist, 
Tanner, whom France recently honored, could not in his 
native land much less in his native city find room for his 
talents. He taught school in Georgia in order to earn 
money enough to go abroad. 

The Institute of Colored Youth has had 340 graduates, 
1856-97 ; 57 of these are dead. Of the 283 remaining 91 
are unaccounted for. ‘The rest are: 


POR CHETS oy ca fel ot arts A 117. Electrical Engineer .. I 
ILE AMewe. Ola OL gt OF 96 Agee PrOleSSOtaue mews 9 on = I 
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192 


Here, again, nearly three-fourths of the graduates who 
have amounted to anything have had to leave the city for 
work. The civil engineer, for instance, tried in vain to 
get work here and finally had to go to New Jersey to teach. 

There have been 9, possibly 11, colored graduates of the 
Central High School. ‘These are engaged as follows: 


Groceriaagr ee niew eee Lees OTC rae Maken tiers pin iours I 
Clerks:in service of city; 2 Butler)... .<« Rahal 
Onset, 6 5 8 6 Bole it (Ope, 4G Ck Be Abe 30r5 


It is high time that the best conscience of Philadelphia 
awakened to her duty; her Negro citizens are here to 
remain ; they can be made good citizens or burdens to the 
community ; if we want them to be sources of wealth and 
power and not of poverty and weakness then they must be 


23 
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given employment according to their ability and encour- 
aged to train that ability and increase their talents by the 
hope of reasonable reward. ‘To educate boys and girls and 
then refuse them work is to train loafers and rogues.” 
From another point of view it could be argued with 
much cogency that the cause of economic stress, and conse- 
quently of crime, was the recent inconsiderate rush of 
Negroes into cities; and that the unpleasant results of this 
migration, while deplorable, will nevertheless serve to 
check the movement of Negroes to cities and keep them in 
the country where their chance for economic development is 
widest. This argument loses much of its point from the 
fact that it is the better class of educated Philadelphia- 
born Negroes who have the most difficulty in obtaining 
employment. The new immigrant fresh from the South is 
much more apt to obtain work suitable for him than the 
black boy born here and trained in efficiency. Neverthe- 
less it is undoubtedly true that the recent migration has 
both directly and indirectly increased crime and competi- 
tion. How is this movement to be checked? Much can 
be done by correcting misrepresentations as to the oppor- 
tunities of city life made by designing employment 
bureaus and thoughtless persons ; a more strict surveillance 
of criminals might prevent the influx of undesirable 
elements. Such efforts, however, would not touch the 
main stream of immigration. Back of that stream is the 
world-wide desire to rise in the world, to escape the 
choking narrowness of the plantation, and the lawless 
repression of the village, in the South. It is a search for 
better opportunities of living, and as such it must be dis- 
couraged and repressed with great care and delicacy, if at 
all. The real movement of reform is the raising of 
economic standards and increase of economic opportunity 
in the South. Mere land and climate without law and 


10 Cf. on this point the interesting article of John Stevens Durham in 
the Atlantic Monthly, 1808. 
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order, capital and skill, will not develop a country. When 
Negroes in the South have a larger opportunity to work, 
accumulate property, be protected in life and limb, and 
encourage pride and self-respect in their children, there 
will be a diminution in the stream of immigrants to 
Northern cities. At the same time if those cities practice 
industrial exclusion against these immigrants to such an 
extent that they are forced to become paupers, loafers and 
criminals, they can scarcely complain of conditions in the 
South. Northern cities should not, of course, seek to 
encourage and invite a poor quality of labor, with low 
standards of life and morals. The standards of wages and 
respectability should be kept up; but when a man reaches 
those standards in skill, efficiency and decency no question 
of color should, in a civilized community, debar him from 
an equal chance with his peers in earning a living. 

48. Benevolence."—In the attitude of Philadelphia 
toward the Negro may be traced the same contradictions 
so often apparent in social phenomena; prejudice and 
apparent dislike conjoined with widespread and deep 
sympathy ; there can, for instance, be no doubt of the 
sincerity of the efforts put forth by Philadelphians to help 
the Negroes. Much of it is unsystematic and ill-directed 
and yet it has behind it a broad charity and a desire to 
relieve suffering and distress. The same Philadelphian 
who would not let a Negro work in his store or mill, will 
contribute handsomely to relieve Negroes in poverty and 
distress. ‘There are in the city the following charities 
exclusively designed for Negroes : 

Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, Belmont 
and Girard avenues.” 


1 No attempt has been made here to make any intensive study of the 
efforts to help Negroes, which are widespread and commendable; they 
need, however, a study which would extend the scope of this inquiry 
too far. 

12 Founded, and supported in part, by Negroes. Cf. Chap. XII. 
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Home for Destitute Colored Children, Berks street and 
Old Lancaster road. 

St. Mary Day Nursery, 1627 Lombard street. 

The Association for the Care of Colored Orphans, Forty- 
fourth and Wallace streets. 

Frederick Douglass Memorial Hospital and Training 
School, 1512 Lombard street.” 

Magdalen Convent House of the Good Shepherd (Roman 
Catholic), Penn and Chew streets, Germantown. 

St. Mary’s Mission for Colored People, 1623-29 Lombard 
street. 

Raspberry Street School, 229 Raspberry street. 

The Star Kitchen, and allied enterprises, Seventh and 
Lombard streets. 

Colored Industrial School, Twentieth street, below 
Walnut. 

Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, for Indians and Colored 
People, Cornwell’s Station, Pa. 

Men’s Guild House, 1628 Lombard street. 

House of St. Michael and All Angels, 613 North Forty- 
third street. 

The Industrial Exchange Training School and Dormi- 
tory, 756 South Twelfth street.” 

Fifty-nine of the charities mentioned in the Civic Club 
Digest discriminate against colored persons. Fifty-one 
societies profess to make no discrimination ; in the case of 
the larger and better known societies this is true, as, for 
instance, the Home Missionary Society, the Union Benevo- 
lent Association, the Protestant Episcopal City Mission, 
the Charity Organization Society, the Children’s Aid 
Society, the Society to Prevent Cruelty to Children, etc. 
Others, however, exercise a silent policy against Negroes. 
The Country Week Association, for instance, would rather 
Negroes should not apply, although it sends a few away 


8 Founded, and supported in part, by Negroes. Cf. Chap. XII. 
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each summer. Colored applicants at the building of the 
Young Woman's Christian Association are not very 
welcome. So with many other societies and institutions. 
This veiled discrimination is very unjust, for it makes it 
seem as though the Negro had more help than he does. 
On the other hand between donors, prejudiced persons, 
friends of the Negro, and the beneficiaries, the managers of 
many of these enterprises find it by far the easiest method 
silently to draw the color line. 

Fifty-seven other charities make no explicit statement as 
to whether they discriminate or not. To sum up then: 


Charitable agencies exclusively for Negroes ...... 14 
x es x Pe MNVITILES PP ior once 59 

a - which profess not to discriminate, 
but in somecasesdo...... 51 

Ht “ which make no statements, but usu- 
ally discriminates), ° ys viata 57 
181 


On the whole it is fair to say that about one half of 
the charities of Philadelphia, so far as mere numbers 
are concerned, are open to Negroes. In the different 
kinds of charity, however, some disproportion is notice- 
able. Of direct almsgiving, the most questionable and 
least organized sort of charity, the Negroes receive 
probably far more than their just proportion, as a study 
of the work of the great distributing societies clearly 
shows. On the other hand, protective, rescue and reforma- 
tory work is not applied to any great extent among them. 
Consequently, while actual poverty and distress among 
Negroes is quickly relieved, there are only a few agencies 
to prevent the better classes from sinking or to reclaim 
the fallen or to protect the helpless and the children. 
Even the agencies of this sort open to the Negroes are not 
always taken advantage of, partly through ignorance and 
carelessness, partly because they fear discrimination or be- 
cause they are apt to be treated the same whether they be 
from Addison street or Middle alley. 
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Much of the benevolence of the whites has been checked 
because the classes on whom it has been showered have 
not appreciated it, and because there has been no careful 
attempt to discriminate between different sorts of Negroes. 
After all, the need of the Negro, as of so many unfortunate 
classes, is ‘‘not alms but a friend.” 

There are a few homes, asylums, nurseries, hospitals and 
the like for work among Negroes, which are doing excel- 
lent work and deserve commendation. It is to be hoped 
that this sort of work will receive needed encouragement. 

49. The Intermarriage of the Races.—For years much 
has been said on the destiny of the Negro with regard to 
intermarriage with the whites. To many this seems the 
difficulty that differentiates the Negro question from all 
other social questions which we face, and makes it seem- 
ingly insoluble; the questions of ignorance, crime and 
immorality, these argue, may safely be left to the influence 
of time and education; but will time and training ever 
change the obvious fact that the white people of the 
country do not wish to mingle socially with the Negroes 
or to join blood in legal wedlock with them? ‘This prob- 
lem is, it must be acknowledged, difficult. Its difficulty 
arises, however, rather from an ignorance of surrounding 
facts than from the theoretic argument. ‘Theory in such 
case is of little value; the white people as members of the 
races now dominant in the world naturally boast of their 
blood and accomplishments, and recoil from an alliance 
with a people which is to-day represented by a host of 
untrained and uncouth ex-slaves. On the other hand, 
whatever his practice be, the Negro as a free American 
citizen must just as strenuously maintain that marriage is 
a private contract, and that given two persons of proper 
age and economic ability who agree to enter into that 
relation, it does not concern any one but themselves as to 
whether one of them be white, black or red. It is thus 
that theoretical argument comes to an unpleasant stand- 
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still, and its further pursuit really settles nothing, nay, 
rather unsettles much, by bringing men’s thoughts to a 
question that is, at present at least, of little practical impor- 
tance. For in practice the matter works itself out: the 
average white person does not marry a Negro; and the 
average Negro, despite his theory, himself marries one of 
his race, and frowns darkly on his fellows unless they do 
likewise. In those very circles of Negroes who have a 
large infusion of white blood, where the freedom of mar- 
riage is most strenuously advocated, white wives have 
always been treated with a disdain bordering on insult, 
and white husbands never received on any terms of social 
recognition. 

Notwithstanding theory and the practice of whites and 
Negroes in general, it is nevertheless manifest that the 
white and black races have mingled their blood in this 
country to a vast extent. Such facts puzzle the foreigner 
and are destined to puzzle the future historian. A serious 
student of the subject gravely declares in one chapter that 
the races are separate and distinct and becoming more so, 
and in another that by reason of the intermingling of 
white blood the ‘“‘original type of the African has almost 
completely disappeared;”'* here we have reflected the 
prevailing confusion in the popular mind. Race amalga- 
mation is a fact, not a theory; it took place, however, 
largely under the institution of slavery and for the most 
part, though not wholly, outside the bonds of legal 
marriage. With the abolition of slavery now, and the 
establishment of a self-protecting Negro home the question 
is, what have been the tendencies and the actual facts with 
regard to the intermarriage of races? ‘This is the only 
question with which students have to do, and this singu- 
larly enough has been the one which they, with curious 
unanimity, have neglected. We do not know the facts 


14 Hoffman’s ‘‘Race Traits and Tendencies,” etc., pp. I and 177. 
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with regard to the mingling of white and black blood in 
the past save in a most general and unsatisfactory way ; 
we do not know the facts for to-day at all. And yet, of 
course, without this knowledge all philosophy of the 
situation is vain; only long observation of the course of 
intermarriage can furnish us that broad knowledge of facts 
which can serve as a basis for race theories and final con- 
clusions.”® 

The first legal obstacle to the intermarriage of whites 
and blacks in Pennsylvania was the Act of 1726, which 
forbade such unions in terms that would seem to indicate 
that afew such marriages had taken place. Mulattoes early 
appeared in the State, and especially in Philadelphia, some 
being from the South and some from up the State. Sailors 
from this port in some cases brought back English, Scotch 
and Irish wives, and mixed fainilies immigrated here at the 
time of the Haytian revolt. Between 1820 and 1860 many 
natural children were sent from the South and ina few 
cases their parents followed and were legally married here. 
Descendants of such children in many cases forsook the 
mother’s race; one became principal of a city school, one 
a prominent sister in a Catholic church, one a bishop, and 
one or two officers in the Confederate army.’® Some mar- 
riages with Quakers took place, one especially in 1825, 
when a Quakeress married a Negro, created much com- 
ment. Descendants of this couple still survive. Since 
the War the number of local marriages has considerably 
increased. 

In this work there was originally no intention of treating 
the subject of intermarriage, for it was thought that the data 
would be too insignificant to be enlightening. When, 


1s Hoffman has the results of some intermarriages recorded, but they 
are chiefly reports of criminals in the newspapers, and thus manifestly 
unfair for generalization. 

16 From a personal letter of a life-long Philadelphian, whose name I am 
not at liberty to quote. 
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however, in one ward of the city thirty-three cases of 
mixed marriages were found, and it was known that there 
were others in that ward, and probably a similar proportion 
in many other wards, it was thought that a study of these 
thirty-three families might be of interest and be a small 
contribution of fact to a subject where facts are not easily 
accessible. 

The size of these families varies, of course, with the 
question as to what one considers a family ; if we take the 
“census family,” or all those living together under circum- 
stances of family life in one home, ‘the average size of the 
thirty-three families of the Seventh Ward in which there 
were intermarried whites was 3.5. If we take simply the 
father, mother and children, the average size was 2.9. 
There were ninety-seven parents and children in these 
families, and twenty other relatives living with them, 
making 117 individuals in the families. Tabulated they 
are as follows: 


Number of Number of Persons in the Census Family. Total Indi- 
Persons in the _| Total yee in 
ily. | Real Rea 
ee aly 2 3 4 5 6 13 |Families.| Family. 
Wie eT etna 4 I lee aieaces | heMmne? 17 34 
ehireeieur a : Bi MGs Aly A cal ee eee il 6 18 
ROU os) fo bsi Gla: OR cea. ee ier 6 24 
BING May ee eis dk a arate 2 I 2 15 
Si Nae Le Bie sae I I 6 
Total Census 


Families. Il 9 7 3 2 I ao 97 


Total Individ- | é I 17 i 
ualsin Census} 22 Dy 28 15 12 13 Individuals in 
Family. | Census Family. 


Of the intermarried whites there are four husbands and 
twenty-nine wives. Let us first consider the families 
having the four white husbands: 
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FouR WHITE HUSBANDS. 


No. I. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
Age eae me 48 52 ar 32 
Birthplace . . |Philadelphia. |Georgia. Cuba? ? 
No. of years res- 
ident in Phil- 
adelphia . . 48 7 ? 12 
Reads and 
Writes? Reads. Wes: Yes. Yes. 
Occupation . . |Street car dri-|Motorman on|Tobacconist. |Painter. 
ver, laborer.| electric cars. 
No. of Children 
by this Mar- : 
Hagel eels 4 fe) fe) fe) 
Social grade. .| Third. Second. Fourth. ly 
THEIR FouR NEGRO WIVES. 
No. 1. No. 2. NoOws: No. 4. 
ASCs sari. 38 29 30 28 
Birthplace . . |Maryland, Georgia. | ? Virginia. 
Years resident 
in Philadel- 
Dhiaheone. « 25 7 : rT 
Reads and, 
WititES Bea NO. Reads. Yes. Yes. 
Occupation . . Housewifeand/Housewife. (Housewife. (Cook. 
_ day’s-work. 
Children by this 
Marriage . . | 4 ° o fe) 
Social grade .| Third. Second. Fourth. 


The third family may be simply a case of cohabitation, 
and not enough is known of the fourth to make any judg- 
ment. ‘The second family lives ina comfortable home and 
appears contented. ‘The first family is poor and the man 
lazy and good-natured. 

The twenty-nine white wives were of the following ages: 


TSetORT Ol eee keene I AOSLO TAO ene eee ae 3 
ZOO 224s in Beene ii Soran dsOversucmlame meee 
25 1020.6 «ws . 8 Unkriow: <5.) sees I 
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They were born as follows: 


Philadelphia.) 20. = 6 ELUN SALy ee. sneha I 
Ireland 790s) s 6 Walgaitels 6 ap 6 x I 
England ve.cems se. 3 Marviand sc2, inc gee I 
Scotland Sewer aa 2 Delaware mrt. owe I 
Newey or kaa mer 2 nO wile meen 
Germany coe B = 
Canada graeme ces oi I pLOta liners lateness 29 


By rearranging this table we have for the known cases : 


Borialiian mUAdel nia 7, (seen. Guinea, (tity ft esid. ant ila 6 
Cee CILEGUNILCdLOLates nirmemspiiacs eh oy eh ce Aeeaiet cone II 
Moe. N OLLI) Mee Crewe ame eee Amr acre) as geet, 8 
Si ae SOULDEN re iea Raku 5) 1S eae Ore Sy a cit 3 
LOCO TT LACS tees Power tens toes bata ata! 15 


Those not born in Philadelphia have resided there as 
follows : 


SCE dokhl ashe 6 6 a 5 6 6 HERS Ae. SO Dery cH ee aoe 
PME LO ALEC VERTIS S. Doaetcs tse) refs kieere ic eek cle Ob I 
AVGItOMLCHSY CATS ime me Mey ap ater e A 0s arene tc) eae ed 3 
Ohi Wihes 5 4 ob Bo Ooo bb boo Ak 8 
RIL EOWI By arts Waklet soc) la 4 sf we aete 5. cp es 10 
23 
Born in) Philadelphians, 9.0.) 6 sos Ves an cous a 3 0 
. . 29 
These wives are occupied as follows: 
Housewives . . 2... sreeaotte is tis trates. se ave vot em as 18 
us and day’s-work. ..... SSE ey ee 
Widittessesi-m is aimee ems a7 Bis Bd o Ye ee 2 
No occupation pu unknowt) em. c.ee ea cess he 3 
(Wolo ee ty Sad gi oot) od co) ie ener rae I 
Merchants: imcmsanohe Res Geom mw ste eas sie). | = I 
SErviCe mtn. chs ale weirs te me MM enol i as BS ene ce I 
29 


Only one of these women was reported as illiterate, and 
in the case of three no return was made as to illiteracy. 

Fourteen of these wives had no children by this mar- 
riage ; 6 had x child, 6 had 2 children, 3 had 3 children; 
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making 27 children in all. Of the 14 having no children 
5 were women under twenty-five recently married ; 2 were 
women over forty and probably past child-bearing. Several 
of the remaining 7 were, in all probability, lewd. 

Of the colored husbands of these white wives we have 
the following statistics : . 


AA e=-20)tOl 24 ee nee 2 FQ aig TOVetrme ane I 
25) LOS20 seme ey as aby 5 WAM atone SoG a 5 oe 2 
etary 4, nb OR 12 — 
AOwtO 14 Ounce ears 3 7 TOtaloaycueie Wee 29 

Birthplace—Philadelphia ... 5 INerqdel (Guyojbheh, - . 5 i 
Maryiatid f0.'5.5) 25 Massachusetts) 
V iroania eeu iseesurs 5 MEV G I Ce A I 
DistrictofColumbia 3 Né@w Yorkers cesar I 
Dela warew emer 2 Unkno wit wom eee 
NENG a Go 5b) — 
WOVE 75 o 5 a Tol eo te ado 29 
‘TexaSeeas car ae: I 
Born.in ‘Philadelphia Gam eameticti ss (bee etrs ee eee oe 5 
SES NN Orth We netic ecliee MEe CMC Mee ted me ON oR el ere Tea ae 
678! “Southey s< see: oe Mea ae at oe rane eee eg 19 
iiitieracy—Can Tead and write fe pege ke ae rks cee ee 23 
Tiliteraten:2 7. ae kee Pee es Lee ott. Bee 4 
Unknowns.) 2g..55 Gm meaeetrcaie tc rea cl ais tlie oka tas 2 
otal, ic: qi tbls deagete. bastaihg) ste), opens ee aes 29 
Occupations— Bakerand Merchant. . I 
Wraitersrar eae um 9 Stationary Engineer. . I 
ROrteraercine artnet 3 Laborer a, aca cm serene I 
Barber wt encase ice! 2 Stevedore samme I 
Stewardyh je 52s: a Caterer tt sr. eas aos I 
COOK Hit tn ek etn es 2 Méssengers 50 o> I 
Restaurant Keeper .. 2 Boothblackaycm.m sy ease I 
Helper and Engineer . I Wak now lec eet ae ae I 
: otal seco. Se tae 29 


The social grade of thirty-two of these families is thought 
to'be as follows: 
First grade, four families. These all live well and are 
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comfortable ; the wife stays at home and the children 
at school. Everything indicates comfort and content- 
ment. 

Second grade, fifteen families. These are ordinary work- 
ing-class families ; the wife in some cases helps as a bread 
winner ; none of them are in poverty, many are young 
couples just starting in married life. All are decent and 
respectable. 

Third grade, six families. These are poor families of 
low grade, but not immoral; some are lazy, some unfor- 
tunate. 

Fourth grade, seven families. Many of these are cases 
of permanent cohabitation and the women for the most 
part are or were prostitutes. They live in the slums mostly, 
and in some cases have lived together many years. None 
of them have children, or at least have none living with 
them at present 

Let us now glance a moment at the 31 children of 
these mixed marriages: 27 born of white mothers by 
Negro husbands, and 4 of Negro mothers by white 
husbands: 


Age. Male. Female. Total. 
Wiidersry Cat herrea ese meer oO 3 r 
I 8, BR BO ek ay) hacge Ape awe 2 3 i 
Sa Jie Misttse Loilhes (omen) soe elastomer omits 4 3 7 
C=O atl ah eto d Beg voter 3 5 3 
TN = I'S eethore bei ¥-0 ciarkgs) ouey ree 3 I 4 
ica Key Ch Gu oe bebe tit 2 — 2 
20220 ae ane: Peters 2 — 2 
ARO}U:NE Rn 5 epee. Che. ty be gh wc 16 15 31 
Oe Ceeyeyievers Kerley am 2 a 6 oO ous A Oo Pm ode 14 
Infibolory goed Seeks Ge Gud o.oo sok she Ae MoeeD lace Ono oe 12 
Number over 10 who are illiterate ...... fe) 


At work, 1, as porter. 


The homes occupied by these families and the rents 
paid monthly are: 
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d Total 
Number of Rooms. 8S ner f6-10. | $11-15. | $16-20. |Over $20. Haaltioes 

1 (tenant)... =. 2 2 — — — 4 
ri(lodgingy <i). 3 — —_ — = 3 
23 Se Ns le htc eet es — _ — — = ae: 
Fy Lio fe hl eo ta opm et ote = 5 4 _ — 9 
4 a. oi fe te. veel Gel belaeseere os _ 4 — — 4 
5 a “© col Pau ie. ira snes) ae « as es 2 — — 2 
6G ee ea — _ ZB I 2 6 
4 e- * a as # Tee eite be ne cao peas — — 2 2 
SiOriInOre een ~ —_ — = 3 3 

Total Adit? SEP as 5 7 13 I 7) a3 


One family owns real estate (building lots). 
One family belongs to a building and loan association. 


The data here presented constitute too narrow a basis for 
many general conclusions even fora single city. Of the 2441 
families in the ward these families represent 1.35 per cent. 
There are two or more other cases in the Seventh Ward 
not catalogued. If this percentage holds good in the 
remaining parts of the city there would be about one 
hundred and fifty such marriages in the city; there are no 
data on this point. 

It is often said that only the worst Negroes and lowest 
whites intermarry. ‘This is certainly untrue in Philadel- 
phia; to be sure among the lowest classes there is a large 
number of temporary unions and much cohabitation. In 
the case of the Seventh Ward several of such cases were 
not noticed at all in the above record as they savor more of 
prostitution than of marriage. On the other hand it is an 
error certainly in this ward to regard marriages of this sort 
as confined principally to the lower classes ; on the con- 
trary they take place most frequently in the laboring 
classes, and especially among servants, where there is the 
most contact between the races. Among the best class of 
Negroes and whites such marriages seldom occur although 
one notable case occurred in 1897 in Philadelphia, where 
there could be no question of the good social standing of 
the parties. 
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As to the tendencies of the present, and the general 
result of such marriages there are no reliable data. That 
more separations occur in such marriages than in others is 
very probable. It is certainly a strain on affections to 
have to endure not simply the social ostracism of the whites 
but of the blacks also. Undoubtedly this latter acts asa 
more practical deterrent than the first. For, while a 
Negro expects to be ostracized by the whites, and his 
white wife agrees to it by her marriage vow, neither of 
them are quite prepared for the cold reception they invari- 
ably meet with among the Negroes. This is the con- 
sideration that makes the sacrifice in such marriages 
great, and makes it perfectly proper to give the aphoristic 
matriage advice of Punch to those contemplating such 
alliances. Nevertheless one must candidly acknowledge 
that there are respectable people who are thus married and 
are apparently contented and as happy as the average of 
mankind. It is difficult to see whose concern their choice 
is but their own, or why the world should see fit to insult 
or slander them. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 


50. The Significance of the Experiment.—The indis- 
criminate granting of universal suffrage to freedmen and 
foreigners was one of the most daring experiments of a too 
venturesome nation. In the case of the Negro its only 
justification was that the ballot might serve as a weapon of 
defence for helpless ex-slaves, and would at one stroke 
enfranchise those Negroes whose education and standing 
entitled them to a voice in the government. ‘There can be 
no doubt but that the wisest provision would have been an 
educational and property qualification impartially enforced 
against ex-slaves and immigrants. In the absence of such 
a provision it was certainly more just to admit the 
untrained and ignorant than to bar out all Negroes in spite 
of their qualifications ; more just, but also more dangerous. 

Those who from time to time have discussed the results 
of this experiment have usually looked for their facts in 
the wrong place, z.eé., in the South. Under the peculiar 
conditions still prevailing in the South no fair trial of the 
Negro voter could have been made. The “carpet-bag” 
governments of reconstruction time were in no true sense 
the creatures of Negro voters, nor is there to-day a Southern 
State where free untrammeled Negro suffrage prevails. It 
is then to Northern communities that one must turn to 
study the Negro as a voter, and the result of the experi- 
ment in Pennsylvania while not decisive is certainly 
instructive. 

51. The History of Negro Suffrage in Pennsylvania.— 
The laws for Pennsylvania agreed upon in England in 
1682 declared as qualified electors ‘every inhabitant in the’ 
said province, that is or shall be a purchaser of one 
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hundred acres of land or upwards, . . . . and every person 
that hath been a servant or bondsman, and is free by his 
service, that shall have taken up his fifty acres of land, 
and cultivated twenty thereof;’’ and also some other 
taxpayers.’ 

These provisions were in keeping with the design of 
partially freeing Negroes after fourteen years service and 
contemplated without doubt black electors, at least in 
theory. It is doubtful if many Negroes voted under this 
provision although that is possible. In the call for the 
Convention of 1776 no restriction as to color was men- 
tioned,’ and the constitution of that year gave the right 
of suffrage to “every freeman of the full age of twenty-one 
years, having resided in this State for the space of one 
whole year.”* Probably some Negro electors in Penn- 
sylvania helped choose the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. . 

In the Convention of 1790 no restriction as to color was 
adopted and the suffrage article as finally decided upon 
read as follows : 

‘‘ Article III, Section x. In elections by the citizens, 
every freeman of the age of twenty-one years, having 
resided in the State two years next before the election, and 
within that time paid a State or county tax, which shall 
have been assessed at least six months before the election, 
shall enjoy the rights of an elector.” * 

Nothing in the printed minutes of the convention indi- 
cates any attempt in the convention to prohibit Negro 
suffrage, but Mr. Albert Gallatin declared in 1837: ‘‘I 
have a lively recollection that in some stages of the discus- 
sion the proposition pending before the convention limited 


1‘ Minutes of the Conventions of 1776 and 1790,’ (Ed. 1825) pp. 32-33; 
ch. Pe 26, 

2 Ibid., pp. 38-39. 

8 Jbid., p. 57. 

4 [bid., p. 300. Cf. ‘“‘ Purdon’s Digest,’’ sixth edition. 
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the right of suffrage to ‘free white citizens,’ etc., and that 
the word white was struck out on my motion.’’” 

It was alleged afterward that in 1795 the question came 
before the High Court of Errors and Appeals and that its 
decision denied the right to Negroes. No written decision 
of this sort was ever found, however, and it is certain that 
for nearly a half century free Negroes voted in parts of 
Pennsylvania.° 

As the Negro population increased, however, and ignor- 
ant and dangerous elements entered, and as the slavery 
controversy grew warmer, the feeling against Negroes 
increased and with it opposition to their right to vote. In 
July, 1837, the Supreme Court sitting at Sunbury took up 
the celebrated case of Hobbs e¢ al. against Fogg. Fogg 
was a free Negro and taxpayer, and had been denied the 
right to vote by Hobbs and others, the judges and inspec- 
tors of election in Luzerne County. He brought action and 
was sustained in the Court of Common Pleas, but the 
Supreme Court under Judge Gibson reversed this judgment. 
The decision rendered was an evident straining of law and 
sense. The judge sought to refer to the decision of 1795, 
but could cite no written record ; he explained the striking 
out of the word “ white” in the constitutional convention 
as done to prevent insult to “dark colored white men,” 
and held that a Negro, though free, could never be a 
freeman.’ 

All doubt was finally removed by the reform constitu- 
tional convention of 1837-38. The article on suffrage 
as reported to the convention May 17, 1837, was practi- 
cally the same as in the Constitution of 1790.° ‘This 


5 ‘Proceedings and Debates of the Convention of 1837,’ X, 45. Cf. 
Purvis in ‘‘Appeal of 40,000 Citizens.’’ The printed minutes give only 
the main results with few details. 

66 Watts, 553-560, ‘‘ Pennsylvania Reports.’’ ‘‘ Proceedings, etc., 
Convention 1837-8, II, 476. 

76 Watts, 553-60, ‘‘ Pennsylvania Reports.’’ 

8 ‘* Proceedings and Debates,’’ I, 233. 
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article was taken up June 19, 1837. There was an 
attempt to amend the report and to restrict the suffrage 
to “free white male” citizens. The attempt was de- 
fended as being in consonance with the regulations of 
other States, and with the real facts in Pennsylvania, 
since ‘‘In the county of Philadelphia the colored man 
could not with safety appear at the polls.”® The amend- 
ment, however, met opposition and was withdrawn. ‘The 
matter arose again a few days later but was voted down by 
a vote of 61 to 49.” 

The friends of exclusion now began systematic efforts to 
stir up public opinion. No less than forty-five petitions 
against Negro suffrage were handed in, especially from 
Bucks County, where a Negro had once nearly succeeded 
in being elected to the legislature. Many petitions too 
in favor of retaining the old provisions came in, but it was 
charged that the convention would not print petitions in 
favor of Negro suffrage, and some members did not wish 
even to receive petitions from Negroes.” 

The discussion of the Third Article recurred January 17, 
1838, and a long argument ensued. Finally the word 
“white”? was inserted in the qualifications of voters by a 
vote of 77 to 45. A protracted struggle took place to 
soften this regulation in various ways, but all efforts failed 
and the final draft, which was eventually adopted by 
popular vote, had the following provisions :” 

“‘ Article III, Section r. In elections by the citizens, 
every white freeman of the age of twenty-one years, having 
resided in this State one year, and in the electoral district 
where he offers to vote ten days immediately preceding 
such election, and within two years paid a State or county 
tax, which shall have been assessed at least ten days 


9 “* Proceedings and Debates,’ II, 478. 
10 Jbid., III, 82-92. 

u Jéid,, Volumes IV-IX. 

2 [bid., TX, 320-397, X, 1-134. 
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before the election, shall enjoy the rights of an elector.” 
This disfranchisement lasted thirty-two years, until the 
passage of the Fifteenth Amendment. The Constitution 
of 1874 formally adopted this change.* Since 1870 the 
experiment of untrammeled Negro suffrage has been made 
throughout the State. 

52. City Politics.—About 5500 Negroes were eligible 
to vote in the city of Philadelphia, in 1870. The question 
first arises, Into what sort of a political atmosphere were 
they introduced, and what training did they receive for 
their new responsibilities ? 

Few large cities have such a disreputable record for mis- 
government as Philadelphia. In the period before the 
war the city was ruled by the Democratic party, which 
retained its power by the manipulation of a mass of 
ignorant and turbulent foreign voters, chiefly Irish. Riots, 
disorder, and crime were the rule in the city proper and 
especially in the surrounding districts. About the time of 
the breaking out of the war, the city was consolidated and 
made coterminous with the county. The social up- 
heaval after the civil war gave the political power to the 
Republicans and a new era of misrule commenced. Open 
disorder and crime were repressed, but in its place came 
the rule of the boss, with its quiet manipulation and cal- 
culating embezzlement of public funds. To-day the gov- 
ernment of both city and State is unparalleled in the 
history of republican government for brazen dishonesty 
and bare-faced defiance of public opinion. The supporters 
of this government have been, by a vast majority, white 
men and native Americans; the Negro vote has never 
exceeded 4 per cent of the total registration. 


13“ Pyrdon,’’ sixth edition. 

'4 The Constitution of 1874 gave the right of suffrage to ‘‘ Every male 
citizen of the United States of the age of twenty-one years. . . . .” 
—Debates, etc., I, 503, etc. See Index ‘‘ Constitution of Pennsylvania,’’ 
Article VIII; and also the Act of 6 April, 1870. 
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Manifestly such a political atmosphere was the worst 
possible for the new untutored voter. Starting himself 
without political ideals, he was put under the tutelage of 
unscrupulous and dishonest men whose ideal of government 
was to prostitute it to their own private ends. As the 
Irishman had been the tool of the Democrats, so the 
Negro became the tool of the Republicans. It was natural 
that the freedman should vote for the party that emanci- 
pated him, and perhaps, too, it was natural that a party 
with so sure a following, should use it unscrupulously. 
The result to be expected from such a situation was that 
the Negro should learn from his surroundings a low ideal 
of political morality and no conception of the real end of 
party loyalty. At the same time we ought to expect indi- 
vidual exceptions to this general level, and some evidences 
of growth. 

53. Some Bad Results of Negro Suffrage.—The experi- 
ment of Negro suffrage in Philadelphia has developed 
three classes of Negro voters: a large majority of voters 
who vote blindly at the dictates of the party and, while 
not open to direct bribery, accept the indirect emoluments 
of office or influence in return for party loyalty; a consid- 
erable group, centering in the slum districts, which casts a 
corrupt purchasable vote for the highest bidder; lastly, a 
very small group of independent voters who seek to use 
their vote to better present conditions of municipal life. 

The political morality of the first group of voters, that 
is to say, of the great mass of Negro voters, corresponds 
roughly to that of the mass of white voters, but with this 
difference: the ignorance of the Negro in matters of gov- 
ernment is greater and his devotion to party blinder and 
more unreasoning. Add to this the mass of recent immi- 
grants from the South, with the political training of re- 
construction and post-bellum days, and one can easily see 
how poorly trained this body of electors has been. 

Under such circumstances it is but natural that political 
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morality and knowledge should be even slower in spread- 
ing among Negroes than wealth and general intelligence. 
One consequently finds among those of considerable intelli- 
gence and of upright lives such curious misapprehension 
of political duties as is illustrated by the address of the 
Afro-American League to the mayor of the city, February 
8, 1897: 


‘“Mr. Mayvor:—We desire first and foremost, to tender you our pro- 
found thanks for the honor of this cordial reception. We regard it, sir, 
as proof of the recognition on your part of that just and most admirable 
custom of our country’s government, which permits the subjects, however 
humble may be their condition in life, to see their ruler as well as feel 
the workings of his power. 

‘“We are here to state to your excellency that the colored citizens of 
Philadelphia are penetrated with feelings of inexpressible grief at the 
manner in which they have thus far been overlooked and ignored by the 
Republican party in this city, in giving out work and otherwise distribu- 
ting the enormous patronage in the gift of the party. We are therefore 
here, sir, to earnestly beseech of you as a faithful Republican and our 
worthy chief executive, to use your potent influence as well as the good 
offices of your municipal government, if not inconsistent with the public 
weal, to procure for the colored people of this city a share at least, of the 
public work and the recognition which they now ask for and feel to be 
justly due to them, no less as citizens and taxpayers, than on a basis of 
their voting strength of something over 14,000 in the Republican party 
here in Philadelphia. 

‘* As the chosen organ of this body of men I am actuated by a due sense 
of their earnestness of purpose in this matter and I regret to be inade- 
quate to the task of convincing you, Mr. Mayor, of the deep interest 
which is being universally manifested by the colored element in Philadel- 
phia in this somewhat important question. The colored people neither 
ask for nor expect extremes; we only claim that our loyal fidelity to the 
Republican party should count, at some time, for some benefits to at least 
a reasonable number of the colored race when our friends are installed 
into place and power; and, cherishing as we do, sir, the most implicit 
confidence in your justice as the chief executive of this great city, we 
firmly believe that this most unfair treatment of which our people now 
complain, would not fail, when brought thus to your attention, in moving 
you in our humble behalf. We, therefore, have here to present for your 
candid consideration a paper containing the names of some worthy and 
reliable men of our race and they are respectfully urged for appointment 
as indicated on the face of that paper, and out of a desire, Mr. Mayor, to 
facilitate your efforts should you take favorable action upon this matter, 
these men, as we will state, have been selected as near as possible from 
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every section of the city, as well as upon the proof of their fitness for the 
places named.”’ 


The organization which here speaks is not large or 
nearly as representative as it claims to be; it is simply a 
small faction of ‘“‘ outs” who are striving to get “‘in.’’ The 
significant thing about the address is the fact that a con- 
siderable number of fairly respectable and ordinarily 
intelligent citizens should think this a perfectly legitimate 
and laudable demand. ‘This represents the political 
morality of the great mass of ordinary Negro voters. And 
what more does it argue than that they have learned their 
lesson well and recited it bluntly but honestly? What 
more do the majority of American politicians and voters 
to-day say in action if not in word than: “Here is my 
vote, now where is my pay in office or favor or influence ?” 
What thousands are acting, this delegation had the charm- 
ing simplicity to say plainly and then to print. 

Moreover one circumstance makes this attitude of mind 
more dangerous among Negroes than among whites; 
Negroes as a class are poor and as laborers are restricted to 
few and unremunerative occupations; consequently the 
bribe of office is to them a far larger and alluring tempta- 
tion than to the mass of whites. In other words here are 
a people more ignorant than their fellows, with stronger 
tendencies to dishonesty and crime, who are offered a far 
larger bribe than ordinary men to enter politics for personal 
gain. ‘The result is obvious: ‘Of course I’m in politics,” 
said a Negro city watchman, “‘it’s the only way a colored 
man can get a position where he can earn a decent living.”’ 
He was a fireman by trade, but Philadelphia engineers 
object to working with “ Niggers.” 

If this is the result in the case of an honest man, how 
great is the temptation to the vicious and lazy. ‘This 
brings us to the second class of voters—the corrupt class, 
which sells its votes more or less openly. 

The able-bodied, well-dressed loafers and criminals who 
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infest the sidewalks of parts of the Fifth, Seventh and 
other wards are supported partly by crime and gambling, 
partly by the prostitution of their female paramours, but 
mainly from the vast corruption fund gathered from office- 
holders and others, and distributed according to the will of 
the party Boss. The Public Ledger said in 1896: 


‘“‘It is estimated that the Republican City Committee realized nearly if 
not all of $100,000 from the 1% per cent assessment levied upon municipal 
officeholders for this campaign. Of this sum $40,000 has been paid for 
the eighty thousand tax receipts to qualify Republican voters. This leaves 
$60,000 at the disposal of David Martin, the Combine leader.”’ ® 


How is this corruption fund used? Without doubt a 
large part of it is spent in the purchase of votes. It is of 
course difficult to estimate the directly purchasable vote 
among the whites oramong the Negroes. Once in a while 
when “thieves fall out’’ some idea of the bribery may 
be obtained; for instance in a hearing relative to a Third 
Ward election : 


William Reed, of Catharine street, below Thirteenth, was first on the 
stand. He was watcher in the Fifteenth Division on election day. 

‘‘Did you make up any election papers for voters?” asked Mr. Ingham. 

“‘T marked up about seventy or eighty ballots; I got $20 off of Roberts’ 
brother, and used $100 altogether, paying the rest out of my own pocket.’’ 

‘“How did you spend the money ?” 

‘“Oh, well, there were some few objectionable characters there to make 
trouble. We'd give ’em a few dollars to go away and attend to their 
business.’’ Then he addressed Mr. Ingham directly, ‘‘ You know how it 
works.”’ 

‘*T’d give ’em a dollar to buy a cigar. And if they didn’t want to pay 
$1 for a cigar, why, they could put it in the contribution box at church.”’ 
‘‘ Was this election conducted in the usual way ?”’ inquired Mr. Sterr. 

“Oh, yes, the way they’re conducted in the Third Ward—with vote 
buying, and all the rest of it.’’ 

‘Did the other side have any money to spend?”’ 

“‘Saunders had $16 to the division.’’ 

‘* What did your side have ?”’ 

““Oh, we had about $60; there was money to burn. But our money 
went to three people. The other fellows saved theirs. I spent mine— 
like a sucker.”’ 


16 October 5, 1896. 
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James Brown, a McKinley-Citizen worker, began his testimony indig- 
nantly. ; 

“Blection? Why Reed and Morrow, the judges of the election, run 
the whole shootin’ match,’’ he declared. ‘‘It was alla farce. I brought 
voters up; and Reed would take ’em away from me. When we chal- 
lenged anybody, Reed and the others would have vouchers ready.”’ 

‘*Did they use money ?” 

‘There was a good deal of money through the division. We wasn’t 
even allowed to mark ballots for our own people who asked for help. 
The judge would ask ’em if they could read and write. When they said 
‘yes,’ he’d tell’em they were able to mark their own ballot. There were 
even some people who wanted to mark their own ballots. Reed would 
simply grab ’em and mark their ballots, whether they liked it or not.” 


Lavinia Brown, colored, of the rear of 1306 Kater street, said that Mr. 
Bradford was judge on election day, of the Sixteenth Division, and that 
on the morning of the election she cooked his breakfast. She said that 
I. Newton Roberts came to the house, and in her presence gave Bradford 
a roll of notes, at the same time throwing her $2, but she did not know 
for what purpose he gave it. 


George W. Green, colored, of 1224 Catharine street, said he was a 
watcher at the polls of the Sixteenth Division. He told of fraud and 
how the voters were treated. 

‘“ Were you offered any money ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir. Lincoln Roberts came over to me and shoved $50 at me, 
but I turned him down and would not take it, because I didn’t belong to 
that crowd.’’ Continuing, he said: ‘“‘Seven or eight men were chal- 
lenged, but it did not amount to anything, because Lincoln Roberts 
would tell the police to eject them. He also vouched for men who did 
not live in the ward. This condition of affairs continued all day.”’ 


Several other witnesses followed, whose testimony was similar to 
Green’s, and who declared that money was distributed freely by the 
Roberts faction to buy over voters. They said that challenges were dis- 
regarded, and that the election was a farce. Voters were kept out, and 
when it was known that any of Saunders’ adherents were coming a rush 
would be made, making it impossible for that side to enter the booth. 


Philip Brown, a McKinley-Citizen watcher, said that the election was 
a fraud. Hesaw Mr. Roberts with a pile of money, going around shout- 
ing, ‘‘ That’s the stuff that wins |’? When asked what the judge was doing 
all this time he said: 

‘‘ Why, the judge belonged to Mr. Roberts, who had full control of the 
polling place all day.”’ 


William Hare, of 1346 Xater street, proved an interesting witness. His 
story is as follows: 

‘“‘Mr. Lincoln Roberts brought my tax receipt and told me to come 
around to the club. I went and was given a bundle of tax receipts, 
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marked for other men, and told to deliver them. The next day being 
election day I made it a point to watch, and saw that every man to whom 
I gave a receipt came to the polls and voted for Mr. Roberts. I saw Mr. 
Newton Roberts mark the ballots over six times myself.”’ 

Many of the men mentioned here are white, and this 
happened in a ward where there are more white than Ne- 
gro voters, but the same open bribery goes on at every 
election in the slum districts of the Fourth, Fifth, Seventh 
and Eighth Wards, where a large Negro vote is cast. Ina 
meeting of Negroes held in 1896 one politician calmly 
announced that ‘‘ through money from my white friends I 
control the colored vote in my precinct.’ Another mau 
arose and denounced the speaker pretty plainly as a trick- 
ster although his allegation was not denied. This brought 
on general discussion in which there were uncontradicted 
statements that in certain sections votes were bought for 
“ fifty cents and a drink of whisky’ and men “ driven in 
droves to the polls.” There was some exaggeration here 
and yet without doubt many Negroes sell their votes 
directly for a money consideration. This sort of thing is 
confined to the lowest classes, but there it is widespread. 
Such bribery, however, is the least harmful kind because 
it is so direct and shameless that only men of no character 
would accept it. 

Next to this direct purchase of votes, one of the chief 
and most pernicious forms of bribery among the lowest 
classes is through the establishment of political clubs, 
which abound in the Fourth, Fifth, Seventh and Eighth 
Wards, and are not uncommon elsewhere. A political club 
is a band of eight or twelve men who rent a club house 
with money furnished them by the boss, and support them- 
selves partially in thesame way. ‘The club is often named 
after some politician—one of the most notorious gambling 
hells of the Seventh Ward is named after a United States 
Senator—and the business of the club is to see that its 
precinct is carried for the proper candidate, to get “jobs” 
for some of its “‘ boys,” to keep others from arrest and to 
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secure bail and discharge for those arrested. Such clubs 
become the centre of gambling, drunkenness, prostitution 
and crime. Every night there are no less than fifteen of 
these clubs in the Seventh Ward where open gambling goes 
on, to which almost any one can gain admittance if properly 
introduced; nearly every day some redhanded criminal 
finds refuge here from the law. Prostitutes are in easy 
reach of these places and sometimes enter them. Liquor 
is furnished to “ members” at all times and the restrictions 
on membership are slight. ‘The leader of each club is boss 
of his district ; he knows the people, knows the ward boss, 
knows the police; so long as the loafers and gamblers 
under him do not arouse the public too much he sees that 
they are not molested. If they are arrested it does not 
mean much save in grave cases. Men openly boast on the 
streets that they can get bail for any amount. And cer- 
tainly they appear to have powerful friends at the Public 
Buildings. There is of course a difference in the various 
clubs; some are of higher class than others and receive 
offices as bribes; others are openly devoted to gambling 
and receive protection as a bribe ; one of the most notorious 
gambling houses of the Seventh Ward was recently raided, 
and although every school boy knows the character of the 
proprietor he was released for “lack of evidence.” Still 
other clubs are simply winter quarters for thieves, loafers 
and criminals well known to the police. There are of 
course one or two clubs, mainly social and only partially 
political, to which the foregoing statements do not apply 
—as for instance the Citizens’ Club on Broad street, which 
has the best Negroes of the city in its membership, allows 
no gambling and pays its own expenses. This club, 
however, stands almost alone and the other twelve or 
fifteen political clubs of the Seventh Ward represent a 
form of political corruption which is a disgrace to a 
civilized city. In the Fourth, Fifth and Eighth Wards 
there are ten or twelve more clubs, and probably in the 
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whole city the Negroes have forty such places with a 
possible membership of five or six hundred. ‘The influence 
of these clubs on the young immigrants, on growing boys, 
on the surrounding working people is most deplorable. At 
the polls they carry the day with high-handed and often 
riotous proceedings, voting “repeaters” and “colonists” 
often with impunity. 

Among the great mass of Negro voters, whose votes 
cannot be directly purchased, a less direct but, in the long 
run, more demoralizing bribery is common. It is the same 
sort of bribery as that which is to-day corrupting the white 
voters of the land, viz: 

(a) Contributions to various objects in which voters are 
interested. 

(2) Appointment to public office or to work of any kind 
for the city. 

Men accept from political organizations, contributions to 
charitable and other objects which they would not think of 
accepting for themselves. Others less scrupulous get con- 
tributions or favors for enterprises in which they are 
directly interested. Fairs, societies, clubs and even 
churches have profited by this sort of political corruption, 
and the custom is by no means confined to Negroes. 

A better known method of political bribery among the 
mass of Negroes is through apportionment of the public 
work or appointment to public office. The work open to 
Negroes throughout the city is greatly restricted as has 
been pointed out. One class of well-paid positions, the 
city civil-service, was once closed to them, and only one 
road was open to them to secure these positions and that 
was unquestioning obedience to the ‘‘machine.” The 
emoluments of office are a temptation to most men, but 
how much greater they are for Negroes can only be realized 
on reflection: Here is a well-educated young man, who 
despite all efforts can get no work above that of porter 
at $6 or $8 a week. If he goes into ‘‘ politics,” blindly 
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votes for the candidate of the party boss, and by hard, 
steady and astute work persuades most of the colored 
voters in his precinct to do the same, he has the chance of 
being rewarded by a city clerkship, the social prestige of 
being in a position above menial labor, and an income of 
#60 or $75 a month. Such is the character of the grasp 
which the “machine” has on even intelligent Negro 
voters. 

How far this sort of bribery goes is illustrated by the 
fact that 170 city employes are from the Fifth Ward and 
probably forty of these are Negroes. The three Negro 
members of the machine in this ward are all office-holders. 
About one-fourth of the fifty-two members of the Seventh 
Ward machine are Negroes, and one-half of these are office- 
holders. ‘The Negro’s record as an office-seeker is, it is 
needless to say, far surpassed by his white brother and it is 
only in the last two decades that Negroes have appeared as 
members of councils and clerks." 

In spite of the methods employed to secure these offices 
it cannot as yet justly be charged that many of the Negro 
office-holders are unfitted for their duty. There is always 
the possibility however that incompetent Negro officers 
may increase in number; and there can be no doubt but 
that corrupt and dishonest white politicians have been kept 
in power by the influence thus obtained to sway the Negro 
vote of the Seventh and Highth and other wards. The 
problem of the Negro voter then is one of the many prob- 
lems that baffle all efforts at political reform in Philadelphia: 
the small corrupt vote of the slums which disgraces repub- 
lican government; the large vote of the masses which 
mistaken political ideals, blind party loyalty and economic 


stress now holds imprisoned and shackled to the service of 
dishonest political leaders. 


6 Cf. “A Woman’s Municipal Campaign.’’ Publications of Amer. Acad. 
of Pol. and Soc. Science. 
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54. Some Good Results of Negro Suffrage.—lIt is 
wrong to suppose that all the results of this hazardous 
experiment in widening the franchise have been evil. 
First the ballot has without doubt been a means of protec- 
tion in the hands of a people peculiarly liable to oppression. 
Its first bestowal gained Negroes admittance to street-cars 
after a struggle of a quarter century ; and frequently since 
private and public oppression has been lightened by the 
knowledge of the power of the black vote. This fact has 
greatly increased the civic patriotism of the Negro, made 
him strive more eagerly to adapt himself to the spirit 
of the city life, and has kept him from becoming a socially 
dangerous class. 

At the same time the Negro has never sought to use his 
ballot to menace civilization or even the established prin- 
ciples of this government. ‘This fact has been noticed by 
many students but it deserves emphasis. Instead of being 
radical light-headed followers of every new political pana- 
cea, the freedmen of Philadelphia and of the nation have 
always formed the most conservative element in our politi- 
cal life and have steadfastly opposed the schemes of infla- 
tionists, socialists and dreamers. Part of this conservatism 
may to be sure be the inertia of ignorance, but even such 
inertia must anchor to some well-defined notions as to what 
the present situation is; and no element of our political 
life seems better to comprehend the main lines of our 
social organization than the Negro. In Philadelphia he 
has usually been allied with the better elements although 
too often that “ better” was far from the best. And never 
has the Negro been to any extent the ally of the worst 
elements. 

In spite of the fact that unworthy officials could easily 
get into office by the political methods pursued by the 
Negroes, the average of those who have obtained office has 
been good. Of the three colored councilmen one has re- 
ceived the endorsement of the Municipal League, while 
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the others seem to be up to the average of the councilmen. 
One Negro has been clerk in the tax office for twenty years 
or more and has an enviable record. ‘The colored police- 
men as a class are declared by their superiors to be capable, 
neat and efficient. ‘T‘here are some cases of inefficiency— 
one clerk who used to be drunk most of his time, another 
who devotes his time to work outside his office, and many 
cases of inefficient watchmen and laborers. ‘The average 
of efficiency among colored officeholders however is good 
and much higher than one might naturally expect. 

Finally, the training in citizenship which the exercise of 
the right of suffrage entails has not been lost on the Phila- 
delphia Negro. Any worthy cause of municipal reform 
can secure a respectable Negro vote in the city, showing 
that there is the germ of an intelligent independent vote 
which rises above even the blandishments of decent remu- 
nerative employment. This class is small but seems to be 
growing. 

55. The Paradox of Reform.—The growth of a higher 
political morality among Negroes is to-day hindered by 
their paradoxical position. Suppose the Municipal League 
or the Woman’s School-board movement, or some other 
reform is brought before the better class of Negroes to-day; 
they will nearly all agree that city politics are notoriously 
corrupt, that honest women should replace ward heelers on 
school-boards, and the like. But can they vote for such 
movements? Most of them will say No; for to do so will 
throw many worthy Negroes out of employment: these 
very reformers who want votes for specific reforms, will not 
themselves work beside Negroes, or admit them to posi- 
tions in their stores or offices, or lend them friendly aid in 
trouble. Moreover Negroes are proud of their councilmen 
and policemen. What if some of these positions of honor 
and respectability have been gained by shady “politics ””— 
shall they be nicer in these matters than the mass of the 
whites? Shall they surrender these tangible evidences of 
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the rise of their race to forward the good-hearted but hardly 
imperative demands of a crowd of women? Especially, 
too, of women who did not apparently know there were 
any Negroes on earth until they wanted their votes? Such 
logic may be faulty, but it is convincing to the mass of 
Negro voters. And cause after cause may gain their re- 
spectful attention and even applause, but when election- 
day comes, the ‘‘machine” gets their votes. 

Thus the growth of broader political sentiment is hin- 
dered and will be until some change comes. When indus- 
trial exclusion is so broken down that no class will 
be unduly tempted by the bribe of office; when the apos- 
tles of civil reform compete within the ward Boss in 
friendliness and kindly consideration for the unfortunate ; 
when the league between gambling and crime and the city 
authorities is less close, then we can expect the more rapid 
development of civic virtue in the Negro and indeed in the 
whole city. As it is to-day the experiment of Negro suf- 
frage with all its glaring shortcomings cannot justly be 
called a failure, but rather in view of all circumstances a 
partial success. Whatever it lacks can justly be charged 
to those Philadelphians who for thirty years have surrend- 
ered their right of political leadership to thieves and trick- 
sters, and allowed such teachers to instruct this untutored 
race in whose hand lay an unfamiliar instrument of civili- 
zation. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A FINAL WORD. 


56. The Meaning of All This.—Two sorts of answers 
are usually returned to the bewildered American who asks 
seriously: What is the Negro problem? .The one is 
straightforward and clear: it is simply this, or simply 
that, and one simple remedy long enough applied will in 
time cause it to disappear. The other answer is apt to be 
hopelessly involved and complex—to indicate no simple 
panacea, and to end in a somewhat hopeless—There it is ; 
what can we do? Both of these sorts of answers have some- 
thing of truth in them: the Negro problem looked at in 
one way is but the old world questions of ignorance, 
poverty, crime, and the dislike of the stranger. On the 
other hand it is a mistake to think that attacking each of 
these questions single-handed without reference to the 
others will settle the matter: a combination of social 
problems is far more than a matter of mere addition,—the 
combination itself isa problem. Nevertheless the Negro 
problems are not more hopelessly complex than many 
others have been. ‘Their elements despite their bewildering 
complication can be kept clearly in view: they are after 
all the same difficulties over which the world has grown 
etay: the question as to how far human intelligence can 
be trusted and trained; as to whether we must always 
have the poor with us; as to whether it is possible for the 
mass of men to attain righteousness on earth; and then to 
this is added that question of questions: after all who are 
Men? Is every featherless biped to be counted a man and 
brother? Are all races and types to be joint heirs of the 
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new earth that men have striven to raise in thirty centuries 
and more? Shall we not swamp civilization in barbar- 
ism and drown genius in indulgence if we seek a mythical 
Humanity which shall shadow all men? ‘The answer of 
the early centuries to this puzzle was clear: those of any 
nation who can be called Men and endowed with rights are 
few: they are the privileged classes—the well-born and the 
accidents of low-birth called up by the King. ‘The rest, 
the mass of the nation, the Adde/, the mob, are fit to follow, 
to obey, to dig and delve, but not to think or rule or play 
the gentleman. We who were born to another philosophy 
hardly realize how deep-seated and plausible this view of 
human capabilities and powers once was; how utterly in- 
comprehensible this republic would have been to Charle- 
magne or Charles V. or Charles I. We rather hasten to 
forget that once the courtiers of English kings looked upon 
the ancestors of most Americans with far greater contempt 
than these Americans look upon Negroes—and perhaps, 
indeed, had more cause. We forget that once French 
peasants were the ‘‘ Niggers”’ of France, and that German 
princelings once discussed with doubt the brains and 
humanity of the dauer. 

Much of this—or at least some of it—has passed and the 
world has glided by blood and iron into a wider humanity, 
a wider respect for simple manhood unadorned by ancestors 
or privilege. Not that we have discovered, as some hoped 
and some feared, that all men were created free and equal, 
but rather that the differences in men are not so vast as we 
had assumed. We still yield the well-born the advantages 
of birth, we still see that each nation has its dangerous 
flock of fools and rascals; but we also find most men have 
brains to be cultivated and souls to be saved. 

And still this widening of the idea of common Human- 
ity is of slow growth and to-day but dimly realized. We 
grant full citizenship in the World-Commonwealth to the 
‘“‘ Anglo-Saxon”? (whatever that may mean), the Teuton 
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and the Latin; then with just a shade of reluctance we 
extend it to the Celt and Slav. We half deny it to the yel- 
low races of Asia, admit the brown Indians to an ante-room 
only on the strength of an undeniable past; but with the 
Negroes of Africa we come to a full stop, and in its heart 
the civilized world with one accord denies that these come 
within the pale of nineteenth century Humanity. This 
feeling, widespread and deep-seated, is, in America, the 
vastest of the Negro problems; we have, to be sure, a 
threatening problem of ignorance but the ancestors of most 
Americans were far more ignorant than the freedmen’s 
sons ; these ex-slaves are poor but not as poor as the Irish 
peasants used to be; crime is rampant but not more so, 
if as much, as in Italy; but the difference is that the 
ancestors of the English and the Irish and the Italians 
were felt to be worth educating, helping and guiding 
because they were men and brothers, while in America’a 
census which gives a slight indication of the utter disap- 
pearance of the American Negro from the earth is greeted 
with ill-concealed delight. 

Other centuries looking back upon the culture of the 
nineteenth would have a right to suppose that if, in a land 
of freemen, eight millions of human beings were found to 
be dying of disease, the nation would cry with one voice, 
“Heal them!” If they were staggering on in ignorance, it 
would cry, ‘‘ Train them!” If they were harming themselves 
and others by crime, it would cry, “Guide them! And 
such cries are heard and have been heard in the land; but 
it was not one voice and its volume has been ever broken 
by counter-cries and echoes, ‘‘ Let them die!” “ Train them 
like slaves!” ‘‘ Let them stagger downward !” 

This is the spirit that enters in and complicates all 
Negro social problems and this is a problem which only 
civilization and humanity can successfully solve. Mean- 
time we have the other problems before us—we have the 
problems arising from the uniting of so many social 
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questions about one centre. In such a situation we need 
only to avoid underestimating the difficulties on the one 
hand and overestimating them on the other. The prob- 
lems are difficult, extremely difficult, but they are such as 
the world has conquered before and can conquer again. 
Moreover the battle involves more than a mere altruistic 
interest in an alien people. It is a battle for humanity 
and human culture. If in the hey-dey of the greatest of 
the world’s civilizations, it is possible for one people 
ruthlessly to steal another, drag them helpless across the 
water, enslave them, debauch them, and then slowly 
murder them by economic and social exclusion until they 
disappear from the face of the earth—if the consumma- 
tion of such acrime be possible in the twentieth century, 
then our civilization is vain and the republic is a mockery 
and a farce. 

But this will not be; first, even with the terribly 
adverse circumstances under which Negroes live, there is 
not the slightest likelihood of their dying out; anation 
that has endured the slave-trade, slavery, reconstruction, 
and present prejudice three hundred years, and under it 
increased in numbers and efficiency, is not in any immedi- 
ate danger of extinction. Nor is the thought of voluntary 
or involuntary emigration more than a dream of men who 
forget that there are half as many Negroes in the United 
States as Spaniards in Spain. If this be so then a few 
plain propositions may be laid down as axiomatic: 

1. ‘The Negro is here to stay. 

2. It is to the advantage of all, both black and white, 
that every Negro should make the best of himself. 

3. It is the duty of the Negro to raise himself by every 
effort to the standards of modern civilization and not to 
lower those standards in any degree. 

4. It is the duty of the white people to guard their civil- 
ization against debauchment by themselves or others; 
but in order to do this it is not necessary to hinder and 
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retard the efforts of an earnest people to rise, simply 
because they lack faith in the ability of that people. 

5. With these duties in mind and with a spirit of self- 
help, mutual aid and co-operation, the two races should 
strive side by side to realize the ideals of the republic and 
make this truly a land”of equal opportunity for all men. 

57. The Duty of the Negroes.—That the Negro race 
has an appalling work of social reform before it need hardly 
be said. Simply because the ancestors of the present white 
inhabitants of America went out of their way barbarously 
to mistreat and enslave the ancestors of the present black 
inhabitants, gives those blacks no right to ask that the civil- 
ization and morality of the land be seriously menaced for 
their benefit. Men have a right todemand that the mem- 
bers of a civilized community be civilized; that the fabric 
of human culture, so laboriously woven, be not wantonly or 
ignorantly destroyed. Consequently a nation may rightly 
demand, even of a people it has consciously and intention- 
ally wronged, not indeed complete civilization in thirty or 
one hundred years, but at least every effort and sacrifice 
possible on their part toward making themselves fit mem- 
bers of the community within a reasonable length of time; 
that thus they may early become a source of strength and 
help instead of a national burden. Modern society has 
too many problems of its own, too much proper anxiety as 
to its own ability to survive under its present organization, 
for it lightly to shoulder all the burdens of a less advanced 
people, and it can rightly demand that as far as possible 
and as rapidly as possible the Negro bend his energy to the 
solving of his own social problems—contributing to his 
poor, paying his share of the taxes and supporting the 
schools and public administration. For the accomplish- 
ment of this the Negro has a right to demand freedom for 
self-development, and no more aid from without than is 
really helpful for furthering that development. Such aid 
must of necessity be considerable: it must furnish schools 
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and reformatories, and relief and preventive agencies ; but 
the bulk of the work of raising the Negro must be done by 
the Negro himself, and the greatest help for him will be 
not to hinder and curtail and discourage his efforts. 
Against prejudice, injustice and'wrong the Negro ought to 
protest energetically and continuously, but he must never 
forget that he protests because those things hinder his own 
efforts, and that those efforts are the key to his future. 
And those efforts must be mighty and comprehensive, 
persistent, well-aimed and tireless; satisfied with no partial 
success, lulled to sleep by no colorless victories ; and, above 
all, guided by no low selfish ideals; at the same time they 
must be tempered by common sense and rational expecta- 
tion. In Philadelphia those efforts should first be directed 
toward a lessening of Negro crime; no doubt the amount 
of crime imputed to the race is exaggerated, no doubt 
features of the Negro’s environment over which he has no 
control, excuse much that is committed; but beyond all 
this the amount of crime that can without doubt rightly be 
laid at the door of the Philadelphia Negro is large and is a 
menace to a civilized people. Efforts to stop this crime 
must commence in the Negro homes; they must cease. to 
be, as they often are, breeders of idleness and extravagance 
and complaint. Work, continuous and intensive; work, 
although it be menial and poorly rewarded ; work, though 
done in travail of soul and sweat of brow, must be so im- 
pressed upon Negro children as the road to’salvation, that 
a child would feel it a greater disgrace to be idle than to 
do the humblest labor. The homely virtues of honesty, ° 
truth and chastity must be instilled in the cradle, and 
although it is hard to teach self-respect to a people wkose 
million fellow-citizens half-despise them, yet it must be 
taught as the surest road to gain the respect of others. 
It is right and proper that Negro boys and girls should 

desire to rise as high in the world as their ability and just 
desert entitle them. They should be ever encouraged and 
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urged to do so, although they should be taught also that 
idleness and crime are beneath and not above the lowest 
work. It should be the continual object of Negroes to 
open up better industrial chances for their sons and daugh- 
ters. Their success here must of course rest largely with 
the white people, but not entirely. Proper co-operation 
among forty or fifty thousand colored people ought to 
open many chances of employment for their sons and 
daughters in trades, stores and shops, associations and 
industrial enterprises. 

Further, some rational means of amusement should be 
furnished young folks. Prayer meetings and church 
socials have their place, but they cannot compete in attrac- 
tiveness with the dance halls and gambling dens of the 
city. ‘There is a legitimate demand for amusement on the 
part of the young which may be made a means of educa- 
tion, improvement and recreation. A harmless and beauti- 
ful amusement like dancing might with proper effort be 
rescued from its low and unhealthful associations and 
made a means of health and recreation. The billiard 
table is no more wedded to the saloon than to the church 
if good people did not drive it there. If the Negro homes 
and churches cannot amuse their young people, and if no 
other efforts are made to satisfy this want, then we cannot 
complain if the saloons and clubs and bawdy-houses send 
these children to crime, disease and death. 

There is a vast amount of preventive and rescue work 
which the Negroes themselves might do: keeping little 
girls off the street at night, stopping the escorting of 
unchaperoned young ladies to church and elsewhere, 
showing the dangers of the lodging system, urging the 
buying of homes and removal from crowded and tainted 
neighborhoods, giving lectures and tracts on health and 
habits, exposing the dangers of gambling and_policy- 
playing, and inculcating respect for women. Day-nurseries 
and sewing-schools, mothers’ meetings, the parks and 
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airing places, all these things are little known or appre- 
ciated among the masses of Negroes, and their attention 
should be directed to them. 

The spending of money is a matter to which Negroes 
need to give especial attention. Money is wasted to-day 
in dress, furniture, elaborate entertainments, costly church 
edifices, and “insurance”? schemes, which ought to go 
toward buying homes, educating children, giving simple 
healthful amusement to the young, and accumulating 
something in the savings bank against a “rainy day.” A 
crusade for the savings bank as against the “insurance” 
society ought to be started in the Seventh Ward without 
delay. 

Although directly after the war there was great and 
remarkable enthusiasm for education, there is no doubt but 
that this enthusiasm has fallen off, and there is to-day 
much neglect of children among the Negroes, and failure 
to send them regularly to school. ‘This should be looked 
into by the Negroes themselves and every effort made to 
induce full regular attendance. 

Above all, the better classes of the Negroes should 
recognize their duty toward the masses. They should not 
forget that the spirit of the twentieth century is to be the 
turning of the high toward the lowly, the bending of 
Humanity to all that is human; the recognition that in 
the slums of modern society lie the answers to most of our 
puzzling problems of organization and life, and that only as 
we solve those problems is our culture assured and our 
progress certain. This the Negro is far from recognizing 
for himself; his social evolution in cities like Philadel- 
phia is approaching a medizeval stage when the centri- 
fugal forces of repulsion between social classes are be- 
coming more powerful than those of attraction. So hard 
has been the rise of the better class of Negroes that 
they fear to fall if now they stoop to lend a hand to 
their fellows. This feeling is intensified by the blindness 
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of those outsiders who persist even now in confounding 
the good and bad, the risen and fallen in one mass. 
Nevertheless the Negro must learn the lesson that other 
nations learned so laboriously and imperfectly, that his 
better classes have their chief excuse for being in the 
work they may do toward lifting the rabble. This is 
especially true in a city like Philadelphia which has so 
distinct and creditable a Negro aristocracy; that they do 
something already to grapple with these social problems 
of their race is true, but they do not yet do nearly as much 
as they must, nor do they clearly recognize their responsi- 
bility. 

Finally, the Negroes must cultivate a spirit of calm, 
patient persistence in their attitude toward their fellow 
citizens rather than of loud and intemperate complaint. 
A man may be wrong, and know he is wrong, and yet 
some finesse must be used in telling him of it. The white 
people of Philadelphia are perfectly conscious that their 
Negro citizens are not treated fairly in all respects, but it 
will not improve matters to call names or impute unworthy 
motives to all men. Social reforms move slowly and yet 
when Right is reinforced by calm but persistent Progress 
we somehow all feel that in the end it must triumph. 

58. The Duty of the Whites.—There is a tendency on 
the part of many white people to approach the Negro 
question from the side which just now is of least pressing 
importance, namely, that of the social intermingling of 
races. The old query: Would you want your sister to 
marry a Nigger? still stands as a grim sentinel to stop 
much rational discussion. And yet few white women have 
been pained by the addresses of black suitors, and those who 
have, easily got rid of them. The whole discussion is little 
less than foolish; perhaps a century from to-day we may 
find ourselves seriously discussing such questions of social 
policy, but it is certain that just as long as one group 
deems it a serious mésaliiance to marry with another just 
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so long few marriages will take place, and it;will need 
neither law nor argument to guide human choice in sucha 
matter. Certainly the masses of whites would hardly 
acknowledge that an active propaganda of repression was 
necessary to ward off intermarriage. Natural pride of 
race, strong on one side and growing on the other, may be 
trusted to ward off such mingling as might in this stage of 
development prove disastrous to both races. All this there- 
fore is a question of the far-off future. 

To-day, however, we must face the fact that a natural 
repugnance to close intermingling with unfortunate ex- 
slaves has descended to a discrimination that very seriously 
hinders them from being anything better. It is right and 
proper to object to ignorance and consequently to ignorant 
men; but if by our actions we have been responsible for 
their ignorance and are still actively engaged in keeping 
them ignorant, the argument loses its moral force. So with 
the Negroes: men have a right to object to a race so poor 
and ignorant and inefficient as the mass of the Negroes; 
but if their policy in the past is parent of much of this 
condition, and if to-day by shutting black boys and girls 
out of most avenues of decent employment they are in- 
creasing pauperism and vice, then they must hold them- 
selves largely responsible for the deplorable results. 

There is no doubt that in Philadelphia the centre and 
kernel of the Negro problem so far as the white people are 
concerned is the narrow opportunities afforded Negroes for 
earning a decent living. Such discrimination is morally 
wrong, politically dangerous, industrially wasteful, and 
socially silly. It is the duty of the whites to stop it, and 
to do so primarily for their own sakes. Industrial freedom 
of opportunity has by long experience been proven to be 
generally best for all. Moreover the cost of crime and 
pauperism, the growth of slums, and the pernicious in- 
fluences of idleness and lewdness, cost the public far more 
than would the hurt to the feelings of a carpenter to work 
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beside a black man, or a shop-girl to stand beside a darker 
mate. This does not contemplate the wholesale replacing 
of white workmen for Negroes out of sympathy or philan- 
thropy ; it does mean that talent should be rewarded, and 
aptness used in commerce and industry whether its owner 
be black or white; that the same incentive to good, honest, 
effective work be placed before a black office boy as before 
a white one—before a black porter as before a white one; 
and that unless this is done the city has no right to com- 
plain that black boys lose interest in work and drift into 
idleness and crime. Probably a change in public opinion 
on this point to-morrow would not make very much 
difference in the positions occupied by Negroes in the city: 
some few would be promoted, some few would get new 
places—the mass would remain as they are; but it would 
make one vast difference: it would inspire the young to 
try harder, it would stimulate the idle and discouraged and 
it would take away from this race the omnipresent excuse 
for failure: prejudice. Such a moral change would work 
a revolution in the criminal rate during the next ten years. 
Even a Negro bootblack could black boots better if he 
knew he was a menial not because he was a Negro but 
because he was best fitted for that work. 

We need then a radical change in public opinion on this 
point ; it will not and ought not to come suddenly, but 
instead of thoughtless acquiescence in the continual and 
steadily encroaching exclusion of Negroes from work in 
the city, the leaders‘of industry and opinion ought to be 
trying here and there to open up new opportunities and 
give new chances to bright colored boys. ‘The policy of 
the city to-day simply drives out the best class of young 
people whom its schools have educated and social oppor- 
tunities trained, and fills their places with idle and vicious 
imimigrants. It is a paradox of the times that young men 
and women from some of the best Negro families of the 
city—families born and reared here and schooled in the 
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best traditions of this municipility have actually had to go 
to the South to get work, if they wished to be aught but 
chambermaids and bootblacks. Not that such work may 
not be honorable and useful, but that it is as wrong to 
make scullions of engineers as it is to make engineers of 
scullions. Such a situation is a disgrace to the city—a 
disgrace to its Christianity, to its spirit of justice, to its 
common sense; what can be the end of such a policy but 
increased crime and increased excuse for crime? Increased 
poverty and more reason to be poor? Increased political 
serfdom of the mass of black voters to the bosses and 
rascals who divide the spoils? Surely here lies the first 
duty of a civilized city. 

Secondly, in their efforts for the uplifting of the Negro 
the people of Philadelphia must recognize the existence of 
the better class of Negroes and must gain their active aid 
and co-operation by generous and polite conduct. Social 
sympathy must exist between what is best in both races and 
there must no longer be the feeling that the Negro who 
makes the best of himself is of least account to the city 
of Philadelphia, while the vagabond is to be helped and 
pitied. This better class of Negro does not want help or 
pity, but it does want a generous recognition of its diffi- 
culties, and a broad sympathy with the problem of life as 
it presents itself to them. It is composed of men and 
women educated and in many cases cultured; with proper 
co-operation they could be a vast power in the city, and the 
only power that could successfully cope with many phases 
of the Negro problems. But their active aid cannot be 
gained for purely selfish motives, or kept by churlish 
and ungentle manners; and above all they object to being 
patronized. 

Again, the white people of the city,must remember that 
much of the sorrow and bitterness that surrounds the life 
of the American Negro comes from the unconscious preju- 
dice and half-conscious actions of men and women who do 
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not intend to wound or annoy. One is not compelled to 
discuss the Negro question with every Negro one meets or 
to tell him of a father who was connected with the Under- 
ground Railroad; one is not compelled to stare at the 
solitary black face in the audience as though it were not 
human; it is not necessary to sneer, or be unkind or boor- 
ish, if the Negroes in the room or on the street are not all 
the best behaved or have not the most elegant manners; it 
is hardly necessary to strike from the dwindling list of 
one’s boyhood and girlhood acquaintances or school-day 
friends all those who happen to have Negro blood, simply 
because one has not the courage now to greet them on the 
street. The little decencies of daily intercourse can go 
on, the courtesies of life be exchanged even across the 
color line without any danger to the supremacy of the 
Anglo-Saxon or the social ambition of the Negro. With- 
out doubt social differences are facts not fancies and can- 
not lightly be swept aside; but they hardly need to be 
looked upon as excuses for downright meanness and 
incivility. 

A polite and sympathetic attitude toward these striving 
thousands; a delicate avoidance of that which wounds and 
embitters them; a generous granting "of opportunity to 
them ; a seconding of their efforts, and a desire to reward 
honest success—all this, added to proper striving on their 
part, will go far even in our day toward making all men, 
white and black, realize what the great founder of the 
city meant, when he namedit the City of Brotherly Love. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


INVESTIGATION INTO THE CONDITION OF THE NEGROES OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Instructions for Family Schedule. 


A family schedule must be made out for every group 
of two or more related persons living under conditions of 
family life. Boarders, lodgers and servants, are to be 
entered on separate individual schedules. Hotels, etc., 
should be entered on an institution schedule, and the in- 
mates on family and individual schedules. 


Question 1. Enter here the number of persons in the family, exclusive 
of lodgers, boarders, visitors or servants. 

Question 2. Facts for the head of the family should be entered in the 
first column, and he or she should be designated as Head, whether 
man, woman, married or single. Give the other members the term 
which will indicate their relation to the head; as wife, son, daughter, 
sister, etc, or mother (z. e. mother of head of family), etc. 

Question 3. Abbreviate to M. (male), or F. (female). 

Question 4. Give exact years, as, 17, 29, 31, 43, etc., and do not say 
‘about ”’? 25, 30, 35,40. Enter children less than one year old on 
the ist of December, in twelfths of a month, as 6-12, 3-12, etc.; or if 
not one month old, as 0-12. 

Question 5. Enter as married (mar.), single (sing.), widowed (wid.) 
and separatd (sep.). 

Question 6. Give State and town. 

Questions 7 and 8. Give approximate number of years. 

Question 11. This refers to the children of the family. 

Questions 12 and 13. Write ‘‘ Graduate—Girls’ High, ’96’’; or ‘‘Attend- 
ant Institute for Colored Youth, 3 yrs.,’’ ete. Schools higher than 
common schools are here referred to. Answer this for all members 
of the family. 

Questions 14 and 15. This is an importantinquiry. Simple as it appears, 
it is always difficult in census work to get satisfactory replies to this 
question. Inaccuracy and insufficiency of statement are the most 
prominent evils to be avoided: 

For instance, remember: we want to know not what a man “‘ works in,” 
but just what he does. 

We want to distinguish between: the owner or director of a business 
and one who works at it; between waiters and head-waiters; between 
cooks in private families and in hotels; between coachmen, hackmen, 
and draymen; between merchants and pedlars, and those who keep 
stands. 

Do not say: 

‘‘Printer,’’? but ‘“‘compositor,’’ or ‘‘pressman;”’ not ‘‘ mechanic,” 
but ‘‘ carpenter’’ or ‘“‘plumber;’’ not ‘‘agent,’’ but ‘‘real-estate 
agent ;’’? not ‘“‘merchant’’ or ‘‘ pedlar,”’ but ‘‘ dry-goods merchant ”’ 
or ‘‘pedlar—tinware’’; not ‘‘clerk’’ but ‘“‘salesman in hardware- 
store,’’ ‘‘stenographer,’’ ‘‘bookeeper,’’ etc. 


> 
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Describe women who keep house at home as ‘‘ housewives ;”’ those 
who keep house for others as ‘‘housekeepers.’’ If the woman does 
her own houswork, and in addition pursues a gainful occupation, as 
dressmaking, enter: ‘‘housewife—dressmaker,”’ or ‘‘ housewife— 
day’s-work-out.”’ 

Daughters, etc., who help with housework, should be entered: 
‘“housework—no pay.’’ Those who do nothing should be entered 
as ‘‘no occupation.’’ Children, too young to have an occupation, 
should be entered ‘‘at home,’’ or ‘‘at school.’’ 

Question 17. Answer only one of these—preferably one of the first two. 
Seek to approximate the truth as nearly as possible. 

Question 22. This refers to sickness that was severe enough to interfere 
seriously with daily work. 

Question 23. Give the name of the disease or ailment. 

Question 25. Give dates as nearly as possible, and addresses. 

Question 26. Enter either the reason given or the reason surmised, or 
both. 

Question 28. Give street and number. 

Question 30. Give names of societies. 

Question 32. This question is optional, and is only for those who are able 
to give their expenditure in some detail. Fill only ove of the three 
columns for each particular item (e¢. g. rent yearly, food weekly, etc.) 
and seek by reference to written accounts to make this report accu- 
rate. Remember that zzcome, expenditure and savings must balance. 

Question 33. Enter this under one of the following heads: A. Athlet- 
ics (bicycling, baseball, etc.). B. Music. C. Church entertainments. 
D. Indoor games (cards, billiards, etc.). E. Balls. F. House- 
parties. G. Picnics and excursions. H. Theatres. 

Remember to enter here the actual chief amusement, not merely the 
one the person likes best, but does not often enjoy. 

Question 35. Give relationship to head of family. 


Where the question only applies to certain members of 
the family, put across in the spaces where there are no 
answers expected. Where no information is given, put 
“unknown,” or ‘“ unanswered.” 

Finally, remember that the information given is confi- 
dential; the University of Pennsylvania will strictly guard 
it as such, and allow no one to have access to the schedules 
for other than scientific purposes. We ask, under these 
conditions, careful, accurate, and truthful answers. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
CONDITION OF THE NEGROES OF PHILADELPHIA, WARD SEVEN. 
Individual Schedule, 2. 


DECEMBER I, 1896. INO; = ee Investigator. 


Relationship to head of Na ? 
WaSleket? <1 hae : 
Age at nearest birthday i ? 

Conjugal condition? 

Place of birth? 

Length of residence in | Philadelphia: ? 
Length of residence in this house? 
Able to read? 

Able to write? . . : 
Months in school during last school year: ons 
Graduate or attendant at any time of any higher 
| school? ‘ Sua te 

12| Attendant of any industrial school? . 
13 | Occupations since November I, 1891? . 
14| Present occupation ? : ; 
15| Place of work? . 


HOW ON AMUHRWNH 


HoH 


weekly? 
16| Average income from present occupation | monthly? 

yearly? 
17| Weeks unemployed at above occupation during last 
twelve months ? | 
18 | Weeks employed at any other occupation during last 
twelve months? .... Deh were 
19| Name of such other occupation : x 
20 | Average weekly earnings at such other occupation j 2% 
21 | Number of days sick during last twelve months? 
22| Nature of illness? : 
23 | Sound and healthy in mind, sight, hearing, speech, 
limbs and body? ahs 
24| When and where have attempts “been made to find 
other employment? Aeayaee : 
25 | Why was application refused ? 
26| Amount of real estate owned? . 
27 | Situation of such real estate? 
28| Amount of other property? . . 
29| Member of what building, secret, beneficial or insu- 
rance societies, or labor union? .. . 
30| Average monthly dues to such societies? . 


31 | Budget: 
Total income for one year? 
Expenditure for one year? 


Expenditure for | W’kly. a | Yearly. 


| Expenditure for | | W’kly.|Monthly.| Yearly. 


| 


| All other pur- 
poses 


| 
| 
al 


Rent yeu eee | Amusements . | | 
Food | | Tobacco... 
| Alcoholic drinks, 
Clothing |): | Sick’s and dt’h. | 
{ | 
| | 


Total expenditure for one ees 
Total savings for one year? 


BZ Chief form of amusement? 
33 | Member or attendant of what church? 
34 | Remarks. 


See Instructions for Family Schedule, 1. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
CONDITION OF THE NEGROES OF PHILADELPHIA, WARD SEVEN. 
Home Schedule, 3. 


DECEMBER I, 1896. NO eas Investigator. 


1| Material of house? . oa: 
Stories in house above basement? . 

Number of homes in house? 

In which story is this home ? BR 
Number of roomsinthishome?. , 

Is this home rented directly of the landlord ? . 
Number of boarders in this home ? ee 
Number of lodgers in this home? . 

Number of servants kept? : 

Total number of persons in this home ? elt 
Berner Hea hy Vere oN on Wain MU ae | 
Rent paid monthly? 

Rent received from sub- ‘letting hag 
Bath-room ? ves sags 
Water-closet ? 

Privy? 

Yard, and size? . 
Where is washing hung | to ary: ? 
Light ? : : : 
Ventilation and air? 

21| Cleanliness? . . 

22 | Outside sanitary conditions ? 


[Sn ee 
OO ONI ANH NHOW CON AUALW WV 


THE HOME. 


Room |} Room | Room} Room} Room | Room 
No. 1. | No. 2. | No.3. | No. 4.| No.5. | No.6. 


26; || WORT S SSS Gees Epemeh tie enact ener se 
BAR PLMIMETISIONS S61 eh foils) eens 
25 | Outside windows? DRE 
26| Furniture?. . EGE is 


27 | Occupants at night? BPO fey. Dowd 
28 | Additional rooms? Ore 


29 | When and where have you had difficulty in renting houses? 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR HOME SCHEDULE. 


Every structure in which persons live is a dwelling for the purposes of 
this investigation, whether wholly so occupied or not. In each dwelling 
there will be one or more homes; for each such home a Home Schedule 
must be made out, and at its top the schedule number of the correspond- 
ing family or individual inserted. 


Question 4. If it occupies the house, put ‘‘ whole house.”’ 

Questions 14, 15, 16, 17. Answer Yes or Vo. Note whether these facili- 
ties are used by one or more homies? 

Questions I9, 20, 21, 22. Answer excellent, good, fair or bad. 

Question 26. This refers primarily to the living room. Notethe presence 
of the following articles: piano, organ, parlor-suit, sewing-machine, 
bookshelves, couch, centre-table, rocking-chair, etc. 


Schedules. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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CONDITION OF THE NEGROES OF PHILADELPHIA, WARD SEVEN. 


House Servant Schedule, 4. 


DECEMBER I, 1896, No. 


-_ 
OO CON DUP W DH 


ig 


28 


mireeL and numberrs 4.) 3). se ar Lael eas 

Occupation of employer?. . 

Sexe 

Age at nearest birthday : ? 

Conjugal condition? 

Any home in the city? 

Address of same? 

Place of birth? : ald 

Number of days sick in last twelve ‘months? . 

Nature of illness? Bali BU AaB Oe 

PRUE PEACE seen dca ys i Soe 0 geal tn 

Able to write? . 

Graduate or attendant at any time of any higher 
school? ... AY ee ciate 

Occupations since November 1; 1891: ? 

Present occupation ? Serene 2 

Length of service here? . 

Weekly earnings? 

Is board given in addition to this? . 

Is lodging given in addition to this? . 

Number of hours free each month? . . : 

Who besides yourself is supported by your wages? he. 

How much is given for this purpose weekly? . 

Member or attendant of what church?. . . 

When and where have you attempted to get other 
employment? . . our sos oat). Cook itn 

Why was application erased Hee Wee Sv. 

What is your chief amusement?. .. . : 


Budget: 
Total income for one year: 


Investigator. 


| { 
Expenditure for | W’kly.|Monthly.| Yearly. || Expenditure for | W’kly.|Monthly.| Yearly. 


Clothistg i. a. Sickness... : 
Amusement Aa Dues to Societies 
Lodging... . All other pur- 


| Poses wwe: 


Total expense for one year? 
Total savings? 
Amount of property owned ? 


For Instructions, see Family Schedule, 1. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CONDITION OF THE NEGROES OF PHILADELPHIA, WARD SEVEN. 


Street Schedule, 5. a EI CEL ELIOCEE 


DECEMBER I, 1806. Nor — 


General Character? . 9... . . 
Widthie- gies ar aa aes ae 
Paved with? . aie eR a2 
Street-carline?. . past hited Via cnet and 
Character of houses?!. .. 

Stories in houses? 

Material of houses ? ela. 
Proportion occupied as dwellings? . 
Proportion of Whites to Blacks? 
Nationality of Whites? . Av 
Cleanliness of street?. . 

Width of sidewalks? . 

Lighted by? . 

Hydrants?. . : 
Schoolsitmaaaine 

Churches? . . 

Saloons?.. . 

Pool-rooms? . 50 

Public institutions ? : 

Public conveniences?. . 

21 | Shops ? 

22| Remarks? . . 


Se ee ee oe 
OW ONIAMNARWNH OW ONI DANA DH 


Oy at) se) Ree et, Ke ie 


Streets. 


Investigator. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR STREET SCHEDULE. 


A ‘‘street”’ in this Schedule is meant to designate not necessarily the 
whole street which bears one name—as Lombard from river to river—but 
rather such parts of streets as have acommon character; thus four or five 
Schedules would be necessary for the distinctive parts of Lombard Street, 
two for Juniper, several for Pine, one for Wetherill. 


1. Characterize the street concisely; as, ‘‘respectable residence 

street,’’ or ‘‘ blind alley with tumble-down brick houses.’’ 

Answer by Yes or Vo. 

Note whether the houses are dwellings, stables, etc., respectable, 

suspicious, etc. 

Estimate carefully; as one-third dwellings, or one-half back 

yards, etc. 
gand io. Ask a policeman, or one or two of the persons dwelling 
there. Do not depend on your own observation, unless it 
extends over some time. 

11, Answer by excellent, good, fair, or bad, 

14. Give number. 

15. Give names. 

16. Givenumber, names and denomination. 

17 and 18. Give number. 

19. This includes hospitals, clubs, missions, manufactories. Note 
clubs of all sorts carefully, and ascertain their character if 
possible. Enter all these institutions by name. 

20. This refersto public water-closets, baths, urinals, and lavatories. 

21. Give approximate distribution and character of shops. 

22. Make here any concise statement that will throw light on the 
street and its inhabitants. 


ci vale 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
CONDITION OF THE NEGROES OF PHILADELPHIA, WARD SEVEN. 
Institution Schedule, 6. 


DECEMBER I, 1896. IN Ocoee ee Investigator. 
Name? i 
Street and number? 
Character? 


HHH AHR 
DUfPWNH OW ON AUS W NH 


Proprietors } 2. sea 
Number of members or “partners? . Saati 
Amount of capitalinvested? ... 

Real estate owned? . Seyi 

Value of same ? 

Taxes paid last year on same? . 

Value of other property? . 

Income last twelve months? 

Source of said income?. . 

Expenditures last twelve months? . 
Objects of expenditures? 

History? . : 

Description and remarks: 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR INSTITUTION SCHEDULE. 


This includes all institutions conducted by Negroes wholly or partially, 
or wholly or partially in the interest of the Negroes; as, ¢. g., churches, 
missions, clubs, shops, stands, stores, ageucies, societies, associations, 
halls, newspapers, etc. 

Find out the object of the enterprise (philanthropic, social, business, 
etc. ), the capital invested, the property owned, taxes paid, income for 
past twelve months, character and amount of expenditure, sort of quar- 
ters occupied, and persons connected, etc., aiming, in all cases, to collect 
essential facts. 

Especially try and find out whether the enterprise is that of one per- 
son, of a partnership, or is a co-operative enterprise among a large num- 
ber. If in any degree co-operative, bring out the extent, “character and 
objects of the co-operation. 


APPENDIX B. 


LEGISLATION, ETC., OF PENNSYLVANIA IN REGARD TO 
THE NEGRO. 


1682. Negro Serfdom Recognized. 'Thecharter of the Free 
Society of Traders of Pennsylvania recognizes the slavery of 
Blacks. Slaves were to be freed after fourteen years of service, 
upon condition that they cultivate land allotted to them, and 
surrender two-thirds of the produce annually.—Hazard’s An- 
nals (Ed. 1850), 553. 

1693, July 11. Zumults of Slaves. Action of City Council 
of Philadelphia against tumults by slaves.—Penna. Col. Rec, 
I, 380-81. 

1700. Slave Marriages. Penn proposes a bill regulating 
slave marriages; bill is lost in Council.—Bettle, 368; Thomas, 
266. 

1700, November 27. TZyrial of Slaves. ‘‘An Act for the 
Trial of Negroes.’’ Introduced by Penn. This act provided 
that Negroes accused of high crime should be tried by two 
justices of the peace and six freeholders; rape of white women 
to be punished by death, and attempts by castration; Negroes 
were not to carry arms without special license; over four Ne- 
groes meeting together on Sundays or other days ‘‘upon no 
lawful business of their masters or owners’’ were to be whipped. 
—Statutes-at-Large, ch. 56. (Disallowed January 7, 1706.) 

1700, November 27. TZvaffic with Slaves. ‘‘ An Act for the 
Better Regulation of Servants in this Province and Territories,”’ 
Traffic with slaves forbidden, among other things.—Statutes- 
at-Large, ch. 49. 

1700, November 27. Duty on Slaves. ‘‘An Act for Grant- 
ing an Impost upon Wines, Rum, Beer, Ale, Cider, etc., Im- 
ported, Retorted and Sold in this Province and Territories.’ 
$2. . . . ‘‘for every Negro, male or female, imported, if 
above sixteen years of age, twenty shillings; for every Negro 
under the age of sixteen, six shillings.—Statutes-at-Large, 
Chaus: 

(411) 
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1706, January 12. Duty on Slaves. “An Act for Raising a 
Supply. . . . .’’ Imported Negroes, except those who 
lived at least two years in Jersey, 40s. (or ros. ?) per head.— 
Statutes-at-Large, ch. 164. 

1706, January 12. 7Zvialof Negroes. ‘‘An Act for the Trial 
of Negroes.’’ Practically the same as the Act of 1700; attempt 
to rape and robbery of 45 or more, punished by branding and 
exportation.—Statutes-at-Large, ch. 143. (Repealed by Act of 
1780, q. Vv.) 

1708. Protest to Legislature. Protest of Mechanics against 
hiring out of Negroes.—Scharf-Wescott: History of Phila- 
delphia, I, 200. 

1710, December 28. Duty Act. ‘‘ An Impost Act, laying a 
Duty on Negroes. . . .’’—qos. on Negroes imported.— 
Carey and Bioren, I, 82. 

1711, February 28. Duty Act. ‘‘ An Impost Act, laying a 
Duty on Negroes. . . .’’ 40s. on Negroes not imported for 
importers own use.—Statutes-at-Large, ch. 181. (Disallowed 
20 February, 1714.) 

1712. Petition for Emancipation. Petition of Southeby for 
Abolition of Slavery.—DuBois’ Slave Trade, p. 22. 

1712. Negro Plot. Negro plot in New York.—Jdzd. 

1712, Junerr. Duty Ac. “A Supplementary Act to. . .” 
the Act of 1810.—Carey and Bioren, I, 87-88. (Disallowed 
411° 713!) 

1712, June 7. Prohibitory Duty Act. ‘‘ An Act to Prevent 
the Importation of Negroes and Indians into this Province.” 
420 prohibitory duty laid on slaves imported, because of 
their plots and insurrections.—Statutes-at-Large, ch. 192. Cf. 
DuBois’ Slave Trade, p. 22. (Disallowed 1713.) 

1713. <Assiento Treaty. Contract for importing slaves into 
Spanish West Indies signed by Great Britain.—DuBois’ Slave 
Trade, pp. 207-9. 

1715, May 28. Duty Act. ‘‘ An Act for Laying a Duty on 
Negroes Imported into this Province.’’ £5 duty; slaves of 
immigrants not to be sold for a year.—Statutes-at-Large, III, 
121. (Disallowed 21 July, 1719.) 

1718, February 22. Duty Act. ‘An Act for Continuing a 
Duty on Negroes. . . .’’ £5 duty; slaves of immigrants 
not to be sold for 16 months.—Statutes-at-Large, III, 164. 
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1721, February 24. Duty Act. ‘‘An Act for Continuing 
several Acts. . . .’ Act of 1718 continued.—Statutes-at 
Large, III, 238. 

1721, August 21. TZvaffic with Negroes. ‘‘ A Supplementary 
CuO a aWwaeee ewer Ons ublic: Houses: «No, liquors, to 
be sold Negroes or Indians without leave.—Statutes-at-Large, 
Tiio2so; 

1721, August 26. Police Regulation. ‘‘An Act for Pre- 
venting Accidents that May Happen by Fire.’’ Slaves shoot- 
ing squibs or guns in Philadelphia without license to be 
whipped.—Statutes-at-Large, III, 254. 

1722, May 12. Duty Act. ‘‘ An Act for Laying a Duty on 
Negroes. .’ £5 duty, as in 1718.—Statutes-at-Large, 
Ti LS.27 53 

1722. Petition of White Laborers. TV,aborers petition Gen- 
eral Assembly against employment of Blacks. Assembly 
resolves: That the principle is dangerous and injurious to the 
republic and not to be sanctioned.—Watson’s Annals, I, 98. 

treo March 5) Oyiyidea. "An Act for Laying a Duty 
on) Negroes, . . .’” Act of 1722 continued from 1726 to 
1729.—Statutes-at-Large, IV, 52. 

1726, March 26. Status of Negroes Defined. ‘‘An Act 
for the Better Regulation of Negroes in this Province.’’ 

‘“ Whereas, it often happens that Negroes commit felonies 
and other heinous crimes, which by the laws of this Province 
are punishable by death, but the loss of such cases falling 
wholly on the owner, is so great a hardship that sometimes 
may induce him to conceal such crimes, or convey his Negro 
to some other place and so suffer him to escape justice to the 
ill example of others to commit like offences. 

‘* Beit resolved, etc., That Negroesconvicted of capital crime 
be valued and paid for out of money collected as duty on their 
POL ation ties on os 

S$ III. ‘‘ Whereas, free Negroes are an idle and slothful peo- 
ple and often prove burdensome to the neighborhood and 
afford ill examples to other Negroes. ‘Therefore, Be it enacted 
that if any master or mistress shall discharge or set free any 
Negro, he or she shall enter into recognizance with sufficient 
securities in the sum of £30 to indemnify the county for any 
charge or incumbrance they may bring upon the same in case 
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such Negro, through sickness or otherwise, be rendered incap- 
able of self-support.”’ 

In case of freedom by will, the executor or administrator 
was required to give the bond, or such slaves should not be 
regarded as free. 

Any Negro becoming free under age, 21, might be bound to 
service until of age. 

The Act further provided penalties for the harboring of 
Negroes by each other; for trading or dealing with each other 
without license—all on pain of being sold into slavery if unable 
to pay fine; also provided penalty of £100 for anybody who 
should marry a Negro and white person; £30 for Negro 
caught living in marriage relation with white person, in such 
cases Negro to be sold into slavery for life. 

§ XI of Act prohibited masters, etc., from allowing Negro 
slaves to hire their own time. 

One section also imposed a duty of £10 on imported 
slaves.—Statutes-at-Large, IV, 59. 

1729, May 10. Duty Act. ‘‘ An Act for Laying a Duty on 
Negroes Imported into this Province.’’ 42 duty.—Statutes- 
at-Large, IV, 128. 

1732, April 17. Slave Tumults. Philadelphia Council order 
‘Ordinance drawn to prevent tumults of slaves on Sundays.— 
Watson’s Annals, I, 62. 

1738, July 3. Slave Tumults. Draft of Ordinance to sup- 
press tumults of slaves considered in Philadelphia City Coun- 
cil.—Jlbid., I, 62. 

1741, August 17. Zumults of Negroes. Order made by 
Philadelphia City Councils to suppress disorders of Negroes 
and others on court house square at night.—Watson’s Annals, 
I, 62-63. 

1761, March 14. Duty Act. “An Act for Laying a Duty on 
Negro and Mulatto Slaves imported into this province.”’ £10 
duty ? Continued in 1768; repealed in 1780,—Carey and Bioren, 
I, 371,451. 

1761) April 22,0 Day Ad. A.supplementitog ya ae 
the Act of 1761.—Jézd., 371, 451. 

1768, February 20. Duty Act. Acts of 1761 re-enacted.— 
Dallas, I, 490. 

1773, February 26. Duty Act. “‘An Act for Making 
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Perpetual the Act. . . .” of 1761. Additional £410 duty 
provided for.—Dallas, I, 671. 

1775. Bill on Importation. Bill to prohibit importation of 
slaves vetoed by Governor.—Bettle. 

1778, September 7. Recovery of Duties. ‘An Act for the 
Recovery of the Duties on Negro and Mulatto Slaves. . . .”’ 
—Dallas, I, 782. 

1779, February 5. flan of Emancipation. Supreme Ex- 
ecutive Council recommends a plan of gradual emancipation to 
Assembly. 

1780, March 1. Slavery Abolished. ‘‘ An Act for the Grad- 
ual Abolition of Slavery.’’ 

§ 1, 2. General condemnation of slavery. 

§ 3. Nochild born hereafter in Pennsylvania to be a slave. 

§ 4. Children of slaves born hereafter to be bound to service 
until twenty-eight years of age. 

§ 5. All slaves to be registered. 

§ 7. Negroes to be tried for crime like other inhabitants. 

$10. None to be slaves except those registered. 

$14. Acts of 1725, 1761 and 1773 repealed.—Carey and 
Bioren, ch. 881. 

1786. fetition for Potter's Field. Petition of Philadelphia 
Negroes to Council for leave to enclose Potter’s Field as a 
Negro burial ground.—Penna. Col. Rec. XIV, 637. 

1788, March 29. Act of 1780 Amended. ‘‘ An Act to Ex- 
plain and Amend an Act Entitled ‘An Act for the Gradual 
Abolition of Slavery.’ ’’ 

$2. Slaves of immigrants to be free. 

§ 3. “Slaves not to be removed from without their consent 
given before two justices. 

$4. Persons possessed of children liable to serve till twenty- 
eight years old must register them. 

§ 5. Slave trading forbidden under penalty and forfeiture. 

$6. Slaves serving for a term of years not to be separated 
from parents.—Carey and Bioren, ch. 394. 

1790, September 2. Negro Suffrage. Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania. Art. III, Sec. 1. In elections by the citizens, every 
freeman of the age of twenty-one years, having resided in the 
State two years next before the election, and within that time 
paid a State or county tax, which shall have been assessed at 
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least six months before the election, shall enjoy the rights of 
an elector.—Purdon’s Digest, 6th ed. 

1793, April 11. Duty on Slaves. ‘‘ An Act to Establish a 
Board of Wardens for the Port of Philadelphia. . . .”’ 

§$ 22. Of passengers entering port only slaves to pay head 
money.—Carey and Bioren, ch. 178. 

1800. Petition to Congress. Petition of Negroes to Legisla- 
ture and Congress against slave-trade.—DuBois’ Slave-Trade, 
p. 81-83: 

1821, April. Act vs. Pauperism. ‘‘ An Act to Prevent the 
Increase of Pauperism in the Commonwealth.’’ 

§ 1. If any black indentured servant over twenty-eight 
years of age is brought into the State, his master is liable for his 
charge if he becomes a pauper.—Laws of Penna., 1821. 

1826, March 25. Act vs. Kidnapping. ‘‘An Act to Give 
Effect to the Provisions of the Constitution of the United States, 
Relative to Fugitives from Labor, for the Protection of the Free 
People of Color, and to prevent Kidnapping.”’ 

$1. Fine of $500-$2000 and imprisonment seven to twenty- 
one years for kidnapping. 

§ 2, Aiding and abetting punished. 

S§ 3-6. Claimed fugitives to be arrested on warrant and taken 
before a judge. Oath of alleged owner or of interested per- 
sons not received as evidence.—Laws of Penna., 1826. Cf 
Prigg vs. Penna., 16 Peters, 500, U. S. Reports. 

1827, April 17. Sales of Fugitives. ‘‘An Act to Prevent 
Certain Abuses of the Laws Relative to Fugitives from Labor.”’ 
No sales of fugitive slaves to be made in the State of Pennsy]l- 
vania.—Laws of Penna., 1827. 

1832. Restriction on Immigration. Bill in Legislature to 
make free Negroes carry passes. Cf., p. 27. 

1837, July. Negro Suffrage. Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
at Sunbury; case of Hobbs ef al. vs. Fogg. Judgment of Com- 
mon Pleas Court reversed and Negro declared not a “ free- 
man’’ in the meaning of Constitution.—Penna. Reports, 6 
Watts, 553-60. 

1838. Negro Suffrage. Revised Constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania, Art. III, Sec. 1. ‘‘In elections by the citizens, every 
white freeman of the age of twenty-one years, having resided 
in this State one year, and in the election district where he 
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offers to vote ten days immediately preceding such election, and 
within two years paid a State or county tax, which shall have 
been assessed at least ten days before the election, shall enjoy 
the right of an elector.’’—Purdon’s Digest, Sixth Ed. 

1854, May 8. ‘‘An Act for the Regulation and Continuance 
of a System of Education by Common Schools.”’ 

The Controllers and Directors of the several school districts 
of the State are hereby authorized and required to establish 
within their respective districts separate schools for Negro and 
Mulatto children wherever such schools can be located so as to 
accommodate twenty or more pupils; and wherever such 
schools shall be established and kept open four months in 
every year the Directors and Controllers shall not be compelled 
to admit such pupils into any other schools of the district.— 
Laws of Penna., 1854. 

1863, March 6. Jmmigration. Petition against immigration 
of freedmen to Pennsylvania denied by Senate committee of 
Legislature.—Pamphlet, Phila. Library. 

1867. Separate Seats in Cars. Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court; case of West Chester and Philadelphia Co. vs. Miles. 
Held that separation of Negroes to assigned seats for good 
order, is not illegal on railways, etc.—Penna. Reports, 5 Smith, 
209. 

1867, March 22. Civil Rights. Negroes to have same rights 
on railway carsas white citizens.—Brightley’s Purdon, Eleventh 
Ed., 1436. 

1870, April6. Negro Suffrage. §100f Act says: ‘‘ That 
so much of every Act of Assembly as provides that only white 
freemen shall be entitled to vote or to register as voters, or as 
claiming to vote, at any general or special election in this 
Commonwealth, be and the same is hereby repealed ; and that 
hereafter all freemen, without distinction of color, shall be en- 
rolled and registered according to the provisions of the act ap- 
proved April 17, 1869.’’—Laws of Penna., 1870. 

1874. Negro Suffrage. New Constitution removes restric- 
tions as to color. 

1874, Aprilio. Civil Rights. Pennsylvania Supreme Court; 
case of Drew vs. Peer. Damages given Negroes for ejectment 
from a theatre.—12 Norris, 234. 

1878, March 15. Czvil Rights. Pennsylvania Supreme 
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Court; case of Central Railroad of New Jersey vs. Green and 
wife. Damages granted for compelling Negroes to go from one 
car to another on railway.—Penna. Reports, 5 Norris, 421, 427. 

1881, June 8. Mixed Schools. §1. It shall be unlawful for 
any school director, superintendent, or teacher to make any 
distinction whatever on account of, or by reason of, the race or 
color of any pupil or scholar who may be in attendance upon 
or seeking admission to, any public or common school main- 
tained wholly or in part under the school laws of the common- 
wealth.—Brightley’s Purdon, Eleventh ed., p. 292. 

1887, May 19. Civil Rights. ‘‘An Act to Provide Civil 
Rights for all People, Regardless of Race or Color.”’ “$1. Be zt 
enacted, etc., that. any person, company, corporation, being 
owner, lessee or manager of any restaurant, hotel, railroad, 
street railway, omnibus line, theatre, concert hall or place of 
entertainment or amusement, who shall refuse to accommodate, 
convey or admit any person or personson account of race or 
color over their lines or into their hotel or restaurant, theatre, con- 
cert hall or place of amusement, shall upon conviction thereof 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished by a fine of not 
less than fifty or more than one hundred dollars.’’—Laws of 
Penna., 1887, pp. 130-31. 

1895, July2. Life Insurance. Life insurance companies are 
not allowed to make any discriminations as to premiums, divi- 
dends, or otherwise, between insured of the same class and ex- 
pectation of life.—Penna. Laws, 1895, p. 432. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This paper is an attempt to give the most accurate facts 
obtainable bearing upon the question of colored domestic ser- 
vice in Philadelphia. It endeavors to show the relation of the 
colored domestic to the general domestic service problem on 
the one hand, and to the great mass of the Negro people on 
the other. The purpose, scope and methods of the work are 
the same as those already explained at length by Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois in the introduction to this volume, constituting the 
general report of the investigation conducted by the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The section treating Domestic Service is no unimportant divi- 
sion of the general subject. On the contrary, it is probably of 
more consequence than any other single aspect of the problem, 
since the number of domestic servants among colored wage- 
earners is shown by the last census to be greater in thirty-two 
out of forty-eight Statesthan the number engaged in any other 
occupation ; while in many cases it is greater than the number 
engaged in all other employments taken together. Indeed this 
predominance of domestic service over all other occupations fol- 
lowed by the Negroes, is recorded of every State in the Union, 
excepting the Southern States, where agriculture stands first 
and domestic service second. It will doubtless be surprising 
to many r that the census record shows that each of the 
Northern and Western States, with the single exception of Dela- 
ware, has more colored people in domestic service than in any 
other occupation, while in nearly seven in every ten of these 
States colored domestic service more than outnumbers the 
aggregate of all other occupations of colored people. The 
record for the State of Pennsylvania as given by the last 
census shows the following facts concerning occupations of 
Negroes throughout the State: 
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All Occupations. Domestic Service. 
State. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Pennsylvania. ..... 37,534 15,704 22,505 14,297 


It appears from this that very nearly 60 per cent of the colored 
workingmen of Pennsylvania are engaged in domestic ser- 
vice ; while over g1 per cent of the colored workingwomen of 
the State are in service. A graphic presentation of these facts 
makes clear the large proportion of the Negro population 
of Pennsylvania employed in domestic service: 


PROPORTION OF COLORED DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
AS COMPARED WITH WHOLE WORKING COLORED POPU- 
LATION—HLEVENTH CENSUS. 


° 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 . Bo 90 (6G 


a DOMESTIC SERVICE 
C] aLL OTHER OCCUPATIONS 


In the city of Philadelphia nearly the same preponderance of 
domestic service in relation to other occupations of the colored 
people is found. 

In this investigation a separate schedule, for domestic service 
was used.’ Like the other schedules, it was prepared under the 
direction of Dr. S. M. Lindsay, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and was carefully revised by 
the national Department of Labor at Washington, as well as by 
prominent statisticians in New York and elsewhere. The facts 
here given were collected during a nine-months residence at 
the Philadelphia College Settlement, which is located in the 
heart of one of the most densely populated Negro quarters of 
the city. 

This schedule was used throughout the residence streets of 
the Seventh Ward, and elsewhere in the ward limits wherever 


1 See Appendix A. 
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colored domestics were employed. * This ward includes among 
its inhabitants all grades of wealth and comfort, from the 
houses with acoachman and coachman’s assistant, a butler and 
butler’s assistant, and a retinue of female domestics as well, to 
those houses where only one woman is employed, who does 
‘“‘general housework,’’ sometimes including not only cooking 
and laundry work, but also the furnace work, removal of ashes, 
“cleaning the front,’’ and other outside work usually delegated 
toa man. And thus, since nearly all degrees of wealth are 
represetited in the district investigated—that is to say, from 
the present point of view, all grades of service-employing fami- 
lies—it is probable that all grades of colored domestic service 
have been encountered in this survey. 

In this house to house canvass, every domestic scheduled, 
with a very few exceptions, was personally interviewed. Oc- 
casionally the butler or waiter would answer for the cook, if 
both chanced to have served long in the same family, or 
sometimes the lady of the house would herself supply the 
answers, but in every case, the information given was such as 
to warrant belief in its reliability. To the domestic servants 
personally interviewed in this way, have been added the far 
greater number scheduled by Dr. DuBois in his canvass of the 
homes of the colored people within the ward limits. Alto- 
gether 677 men have been recorded and 1612 women, making 
a total of 2289 domestics, male and female, either working or 
living in the Seventh Ward. 


2 For map showing the ward boundaries see page 59. 
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ENUMERATION OF NEGRO DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


Recent Reform in Domestic Service.—Reform in the ad- 
ministration of the household has been called a ‘‘belated 
reform,’’ one that has been so long a time in gaining the ear of 
intelligent people that it must somehow make up for lost 
time and gain a little on other reforms before it can hope to 
come abreast of the progress of the age. In view of the fact 
that college-bred women in greater numbers are assuming 
responsibility for the administration of the household, at the 
same time that reform of domestic service is being agitated, 
it is natural to think that the one thing partly accounts for the 
other. It is certainly true that the question is now for the first 
time being treated scientifically by some of the most intelligent 
women in the country. The Civic Club of Philadelphia, has 
done honorable pioneer work in attempting to establish a 
standard of work and wages for domestic servants, and other 
similar clubs are following in their footsteps. Also, there is 
beginning to be a literature on the subject, best represented by 
Charles Booth’s Study of Household Service in the eighth vol- 
ume of his ‘‘ Lifeand Labour of the People,’’ and by the admi- 
rable work entitled ‘‘Domestic Service’’ by Miss Lucy M. 
Salmon, Professor of History at Vassar College. In the 
latter work, which is easily the best authority on this much 
discussed but little understood subject, the doctrine of sur- 
vival through adaptation is for the first time applied to the 
economics of the household. One result has been the con- 
viction that much of the friction in the modern household 
arises from its lack of adaptation to the civilization of to-day, 
and will disappear when domestic service gets in line with 
the march of progress and ceases to try to meet modern 
needs by the employment of medizeval methods. ‘The higher 
is dependent on the lower, and as our social reforms deal 
with the houses and food of the poor for the sake of higher 
things than mere physical well being, so all our reforms must 
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begin at the bottom and work up. We may take courage that 
reforms in domestic service and in household economics will 
spread, since they have now ceased to be regarded as impos- 
sibilities, and the problems involved are being fairly faced. 
With the widening of woman’s mental horizon, has come 
a realizing sense of the truth regarding household work, that 
‘‘in no other occupation is there so much waste of labor and 
capital, and in no other would a fraction of this waste be over- 
looked.”’ 

This report endeavors to contribute to the problem the 
results of a study of facts concerning the domestic work of 
Negroes in Philadelphia. 

Enumeration.—In presenting these facts, we shall begin 
with an enumeration of Negro domestics. 

The first table shows the number of colored domestic ser- 
vants® in the Seventh Ward of Philadelphia by sex and age 
periods: 


TABLE I. 
(Domestic Service. ) 


NUMBER OF COLORED DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN WARD SEVEN BY 
SEX AND AGE PERIODS. 


Age. Male. Female. 
AMSTEL WOM A KereL eae On hee Orewee sick aly ate be eee ae: 48 274 
ANT eer oN ebba Geb Bn 4 — aig oe 305 698 
BBL IE Cy eOMeytOlLOLt yada \eebsu isin nals 165 364 
PSECVCONG ANC OVEL SE) gece ee weir RG o's tla) 150 262 
ACERT NO WI wc bah otha sie, «on a Re so 9 14 
LOLAUS Scuusuen ams eas OMA ee ee 677 1612 


From this statement it will be seen that of the colored ser- 
vice in the ward about 30 per cent is furnished by men and 70 
per cent by women. In the Seventh Ward of Philadelphia 
there were found to be 9675 colored persons, of whom 2289 
are here seen to be domestic employes, or 23.7 per cent of the 


3 In this study of the condition of the colored people of Philadelphia, 
all persons scheduled as ‘‘domestic servants ’’ are connected with private 
establishments, waiters in hotels, etc., being classified with public 
service. 
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total colored population of the ward. It is a little over 30 per 
cent of all the colored wage-earners of the ward.‘ 

This per cent in domestic service agrees very nearly with the 
following table taken from the eleventh census, showing the 
proportion of Negro wage-earners engaged in domestic service 
the country over to be 31.4 to the hundred.°® 


TABLE FROM ELEVENTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES SHOWING 
PERCENTAGES OF DIFFERENT ELEMENTS OF THE POPULATION 
ENGAGED IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS. 


Native Whites.| Foreign Born. Negro. 

Percent: Percent; Percents 

IPrOkeSSlONS be uen eae erat thaans 5.5 ep: Ter 
PMepate lhmek ges Wp Ge had a ae : 41.0 25.5 57.2 
Trade and transportation. .. . 17.0 I4.0 4.7 
Manntactiress aie lnulthemieatt ne 22.9 aT.3 5.6 
‘Personaliservices....y a ross uae 13.6 27.0 Bled! 
CLOtaL A leaner iste ae ein 100.0 100.0 100.0 


When public waiters and waitresses in hotels and restaurants, 
as well as janitors and caretakers, are included in the count of 
domestic servants, it brings the ratio up nearly to 41 per cent 
of the whole number of colored wage-earners in the ward. 

After considering what per cent of the colored people are 
domestics, it is interesting to notice what part of domestic ser- 
vice is colored. So we turn from the ratios just given, to con- 
sider what proportion of the total of domestic service in the 
United States is performed by colored people. When we think 
of American domestic service as a whole, we have a more or 


*The 2289 domestics which constitute 34 per cent of the 6611 Negroes 
in the Seventh Ward engaged in gainful occupations are those actually 
investigated in the special inquiry into domestic service. The number 
may not include all the domestics in the ward and does not include 
many classes of persons enumerated under ‘‘domestic and personal ser- 
vice’ in the table on page 108 of this volume. 

5 Domestic service is classified in the census under ‘‘ personal service,”’ 
and includes persons classified elsewhere in this investigation, such as 
hotel proprietors, but the number of Negroes thus included is small, and 
the error of comparison, therefore, small, 
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less clear conception of a great army of the colored race in the 
south, of the Irish and Germans in the north, of the Swedes 
in the middle west, and of the Chinese on the Pacific Coast. 
The census of 1890 gives the relative numbers of native white, 
foreign white and colored (including Chinese) domestic em- 
ployes in the United States as follows: 


ELEMENTS OF THE POPULATION HNGAGED IN DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


(from the Eleventh Census of the United States.) 


Number. Per cent. 


Geographical Section. 
Native Foreign Colored Native | For’gn Col’d 


White. White. White. | White. 

Pre er tree cerca as) Pe hoes [Wyle eed os /| 3725S 35603 1420.59 
PASTEL Nem nerr st 6 Mors 6) SI. aie sos Gull Gah: Bai ea Eee ee ey, 
VIG G iris els. 176,194 | 175,819 42,049 | 44.71 | 44.62 | 10.67 
NViestentimeent se *. Gree: Se tec ae ee tee hee ee 59. 90u 3 301 1 6.91 
Border (near the Ma- 

CeO Ue arn rime Sell <i esta ts eae oat 3T-05, 6.02 1) OF. 73 
WOUMULMCEIN Gr abs ecne bs Med Hie) oats heer lou iol ORIEN Sy TO. ts OO. ES 
Wnitedastates’ 2 5h. Ss 6 Bll bo goo ob Mey eerste) bisects 


*Includes New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 
+ This term includes also Chinese who are reckoned in the census as ‘‘colored.”’ 


These figures attribute nearly 29 per cent of the domestic 
service of the country to the colored, who comprise only 12% 
per cent of the population. 

The colored perform about three times as much domestic 
service in proportion to their numbers as the whites do. From 
this it will be seen that while the study of domestic service in 
any consideration of the condition of the colored people is 
important, the study of the Negro domestic is equally impor- 
tant in any careful consideration of the domestic service prob- 
lem. It will be noticed that the per cents for the middle sec- 
tion of States show only 10.67 per cent of the domestic service 
performed by colored people. The large urban populations 
of the New York cities doubtless reduce this below what it 
would be if only Pennsylvania and New Jersey were consid- 
ered, as city servants are mostly drawn from our foreign white 
population, but if the rate be accepted as true for the city of 
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Philadelphia (though it is doubtless much too low for a city 
which has the largest colored population of any city in the 
United States, except New Orleans and Washington), if it be 
accepted for Philadelphia, where 4 per cent of the population 
is colored, we shall find that the Negro domestics ‘‘run ahead 
of their ticket’’ here also in this matter of household service. 

The probable reason for this disproportion is not far to seek 
when we remember the unpopularity of domestic service which 
keeps whites out, and reflect that the colored prejudice which 
is known to operate against the Negro in nearly all depart- 
ments of labor excepting drudgery, actually works in his favor in 
the matter of domestic service, where the competence of Negro 
waiters and the superior skill of Negro cooks is generally ad- 
mitted. Hence, Negro labor, following the line of least resist- 
ance, flows in enlarged streams into the channel of domestic 
service. 


ede 


SOURCES OF THE SUPPLY AND METHODS OF HIRING. 


The question next arises as to the chief sources of Philadel- 
phia’s large supply of colored service. Are these people 
Southern Negroes, or Philadelphia born? ‘The quality of ser- 
vice rendered and the standard of excellence may depend in 
some degree upon circumstances of birth and training. Hence 
the facts in regard to nativity as shown in Table II, which fol- 
lows, are worth considering: 


TABI Bails 
NATIVITY OF COLORED DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Number and Per Cent by Sex and Birthplace, 


Birthplace Sa er Phaidon | Me abo 
PULA OL IIG he ena a! jo) dos 78 215 293 12.08 
Penusylvania. 2. 6 6.5). 37 94 131 5.72 18.52 
INT NSiBey oS) ANa one 18 50 68 ey 
PEI SWALECrat ples e+ Boe 34 99 133 5.08 
AVtiavletlCeeeaesp stele) (2 Be ie 102 359 461 20.14 
SO CAC anh ea ae me 199 439 638 ae otf 48:04 
\WiGin WatgesbirGy 6 yn age a ee 5 14 19 
District of Columbia ... 50 85 135 5.90 
Wore Carolitiae mas sins. 36 68 104 4.50 
SOMEMMCAT Olitlameen Monroe 7h 5 12 
Roeuy ein earner ie ly 4 II 15 
SYouuuin (Cysesseaeh so oak Bin 28 51 79 3.90 
weet Georpia S.0 6.55) oe. 2 3 5 
OIG aa tw east se’ fe) 5 5 
NVEISSOMTIOn an cee e eee fe) 2 2 
FR HEMCK YUN all at et te tits ss fo) I I 
sPEUNESSCCe aca eee eat tne: 2 4 6 
WOOUMSIAMN Gee ve vad ten ae I 2 & 
Mississippi 4 3.8 sf bes fo) 2 2 
JNIGW ORR IOVE. ooh Bo Oe ean ale 2 2 4 
GEL LMCIOS cae oes paresis 15 4 19 
IN(Syye PACA EG aie Ge ane 8 ae) 18 
MVEA ITC rgrgmcmions 4 ts, lea sih sue de I I 2 
WIASGACIITISE LIC mum mmnuny er sansin: 5 2 7 
Crormansearattes Geo lb ee I 4 5 
Riiod calslandii ease se 2 fe) 2 
North Rhode Island fe) I I 
Canracdarrmern, os Shy Bi 2 3 
EMOFULaE OS Sa fe he teetyes ate 2 oO 2 
ORAS Mie Ux bik rots 8 at 6 fe) 2 2 
Je Wubahegeray ia Ok tate gue Bas fe) ut I 
Scotlandmrsrmcwrt - were sn. fe) I I 
SouthyAmerichap ate ees a fe) I I 
Witkin water remies ieee enon 37 We: 109 

‘Lotaligicnwecsions tts 677 1612 2289 
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These facts show clearly that the greater part of Philadel- 
phia’s colored domestic service is supplied from Maryland and 
Virginia, particularly from the latter State. It will be noticed 
that less than one-fifth of it (18.5 per cent) is supplied from 
Philadelphia and the State of Pennsylvania, while very nearly 
one-half (48.4 per cent) comes from the two States of Maryland 
and Virginia. Some interesting indications in regard to nativ- 
ity and quality of service as measured by length of service 
with the same employer, are brought out later in Table 
XXV. 

Methods of Hiring.—Philadelphiais as much at the mercy 
of employment bureaus, and the frequently untrustworthy 
recommendations of previous employers, as are other large 
cities. Yet these and the method of advertising are the only 
ways open to the employer for accomplishing what has been 
called the ‘‘ inevitable annual change of employes.’’ ‘The col- 
ored people in domestic service seldom seek employment through 
the Philadelphia intelligence offices or by applying in answer 
to advertisement unless it is particularly stated that colored 
help is acceptable or preferred. They generally offer the recom- 
mendations of former employers, though many of them, seldom 
the best ones, offer their services from door to door and are 
employed upon the recommendation of personal appearance and 
general bearing. Thecolored man’s avoidance of the employ- 
ment bureau is largely due to the fact that extortionate fees 
are usually charged him. He patronizes a few bureaus kept 
by colored people whom he trusts; and his unwillingness to 
answer advertisements needs no explanation but the remark 
already offered. 

Personnel of Colored Domestic Service.—In regard to 
the personnel of domestic service, the factsin Philadelphia cor- 
respond with those for all employes the world over; Negro 
domestic servants are for the most part women rather than men, 
and young rather than middle-aged or old people. An examina- 
tion of Table I will show that only about 30 in 100 of Philadel- 
phia’s colored domestics are men, while a study of the census 
figures of 1890 shows only 16 men in 100 in domestic service 
the country over; and the disproportion in English household 
service is even greater, there being only 7 men in 100 Lon- 
don servants. The sexes thus engaged in domestic work in 
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Philadelphia, in the United States and in London are here 
compared in tabular form: 


TABLE III. 


SEx IN DOMESTIC SERVICE OF DIFFERENT LOCALITIES COMPARED, 


Locality. Pex contateesceda 
Colored Domestic Servicein Philadelphia. .... 29.6 70.4 
Domestic Service in United States (eleventh census) 15.8 84.2 
Domestic Service in London (Charles Booth, Vol. 
SS, JO) PRES afl ater Wem ye iy eh Arr ear ree eee eae 6.7 93-3 


A comparison of the two columns shows very clearly that 
domestic work which has long been considered as ‘‘ women’s 
work ’’ is still being done largely by women. A comparison 
of the items of the first column of Table II with each other 
shows that, taking the country over, where the domestic service 
is represented largely by Irish, German, English, Swedish and 
Norwegian elements as well as Negroes, the proportion of men 
servants falls to only about one-half that of colored men ser- 
vants in Philadelphia. This again is probably to be accounted 
for by the fact that so many avenues of employment which are 
closed to colored men are open to men among the white 
foreign element which makes up the greater part of American 
service. In our shops and markets and in our building trades, 
on our trolley cars and our delivery wagons we see Irish and 
German and Swedish men, but no Negroes. The result upon 
domestic service of this closing of so many doors to the colored 
man is twofold. Many of them, being unable to better them- 
selves financially by leaving service for other employments, 
remain in household work much longer than they otherwise 
would do, and when they marry many of them “‘ turn waiter’’ 
because household service is one of the best paid employments 
open to the blacks. ‘Thus colored men servants tend to remain 
in service longer than whites do and the frequent addition to 
their ranks, of married colored men also tends to increase the 
ratio of men servants among Negro domestics as well as to 
raise the average age. 

Next to the small number of men in domestic service and the 
fact that a greater proportion of colored than of white men are 
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domestics, a study of the personnel of domestic service reveals 
peculiarities concerning the age of servants. Nearly all house- 
hold servants are comparatively young. This has been found 
to be true everywhere, where records have been made, and 
more especially among whites than among blacks. The colored 
people in service are older on the average than the whites (as 
would be expected from facts just given). Nearly one-half 
of all the colored domestics in the Seventh Ward of Phila- 
delphia, both men and women, are included in the age period 
between twenty-one and thirty years as may be seen by refer- 
ence to Table I. The average age among them is 31.9 years 
for the men, and 29.6 for the women, the combined average for 
both sexes being 30.3 years. This shows that Philadelphia’s 
colored domestics are comparatively young people, but an ex- 
amination of the age of London servants shows also 30.5 years 
as the average age of the men and 28.2 years as the average 
age of the women in service there. While the United States 
Census of 1890 shows men servants the country over to average 
29.1 years, the women average only 26.8 years. These average 
ages are given in tabular form for convenience of comparison. 


TABLE IV. 
AVERAGE AGE IN DOMESTIC SERVICE OF DIFFERENT LOCALITIES 
COMPARED. 
: Male. Female. 
Locality. Aver. Age. | Aver. Age. 
Colored Domestic Service in Philadelphia. . . 31.9 29.6 
General Domestic Service in London (computed 
from Charles Booth’s Diagram)... ... 30.5 28.2 
General Domestic Service in United States (com- 
puted from eleventh census) ........ 29.1 26.8 
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Taken from Booth’s “‘ Life and Labour of the People,” Vol. 8, p. 211. 
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But while these are average ages, the very great excess of 
the younger age periods over the older ones may be more clearly 
seen by the diagrams A, B and C, contrasting the ages of 
domestic men servants with the ages of all other male wage 
earners. Diagram A shows these differences of age, as exhib- 
ited in London, between men in household service and all of 
occupied London. Diagram B shows the contrast as it exists 
between men servants in the United States and all the occupied 
men in the total population. Diagram C contrasts ages of col- 
ored male servants in the Seventh Ward of Philadelphia and 
those of all occupied colored males in that ward. What these 
three maps mean is that the ratio which the young men in 
domestic service bear to the whole number of men in domestic 
service is greater (by as much as the diagram indicates in each 
case) than the ratio which the young men in all occupations 
bear to the whole number of men in all occupations. In Lon- 
don, according to Mr. Booth’s diagram, there is an excess of 
youth in service between ages of fifteen and thirty-three, after 
which age the males in household work fall behind those 
otherwise occupied. In America, according to diagram B,* the 
excess of young men in service begins at ‘fifteen, lasting till 
nearly the age of thirty-nine, after which the proportion of men 
in service is less than that of men otherwise occupied. In the 
Seventh Ward of Philadelphia, according to diagram C, we 
notice an interesting variation from the comparatively close 
agreement of diagrams A and B. The greatest excess of youth 
in service, here, as in A and B, is also at about twenty-three 
to twenty-five years, but diagram C seems to show that in 
Negro wage-earning in cities, the disproportionately large 
number of men in domestic service holds good for every age 
except that period which marks a man’s greatest physical 
strength, the period between thirty and forty years. ‘The ex- 
cess of colored men of that age in other occupations is no. 
doubt due to the large number of colored men of great physi- 
cal strength who act as stevedores, porters, etc., between the 
ages of thirty and forty. The sudden bend at thirty-five in 
the domestic service line, in diagram C, is due to the fact that 
the last age period recorded was “ forty-one years and over,’” 


5 Computed on census figures and after Mr. Booth’s method. 
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and, therefore, includes a few old servants about sixty. If 
each decade had been recorded, the curve would be more 
gradual, perhaps crossing the other between forty and forty- 
five. The excess of sixty-seven points on the forty-five-year 
line is almost equal to the excess at twenty-five years, and is, 
therefore, probably in need of modification, though there is little 
doubt of its indicating a real condition of Negro labor in 
cities. 

The fact that the highest point of excess of youth in these 
three diagrams is reached at twenty-three to twenty-five years 
is significant, and suggests the query why it is that domestic 
service so clearly attracts the young of both sexes and of all 
races. It is safe to say that one of the most prominent deter- 
mining causes is necessity for immediate income. Many 
young men and women are obliged by circumstances to under- 
take some form of work which, while requiring no capital and 
no particular course of training, still yields an immediate 
return, which is certain to provide them at least their board 
and lodging, with a small amount for living expenses. This 
is the chief reason why the first employment of young men 
and women just beginning to support themselves is so often 
“going out to service.”’ 


ave 
GRADES OF SERVICE AND WAGES. 


In his study of household service in the eighth volume of 
‘* Life and Labour of the People,’’ Mr. Charles Booth distin- 
guishes three grades or divisions among women in domestic 
service. The lowest group is made up of those employed in 
the ‘‘roughest single-handed places.’’ The next group is 
made up of those in single-handed places, but of a better class; 
while the third group ‘‘ includes those employed in many mid- 
dle class homes and in the large establishments of the wealthy, 
it being scarcely possible to make any practical division 
between these two classes of servants.’’ Hach group merges 
imperceptibly into the next above it, so that it is practically 
impossible to separate them in statistical enumeration. If 
another grade be supplied between the second and third given 
here—a grade found in well-to-do Philadelphia families, where 
two women servants are employed—this grading of London 
service applies very fairly to the condition of colored service 
in Philadelphia. A considerable number of families in Phila- 
delphia employ but one woman servant, and hire no extra help 
to do laundry work, house cleaning or outside work. The one 
woman does the ‘‘ cooking, washing, ironing, and drags up all 
the ashes, tends furnace, cleans the front, and does every sin- 
gle thing ’’—as one woman put her own case. A second sort 
of household has only one domestic, but also hires extra ser- 
vice for laundry work, etc. Then follows the large number of 
houses where two women servants are kept, cook and ‘‘ second 
girl,’’ sometimes with and sometimes without the weekly 
extra service; and finally, the establishments with many 
domestics, each having his or her own special duties. The 
only classification of househould servants which is at all prac- 
ticable in this inquiry, is that into sub-occupations or special- 
ized kinds of work resulting from division of labor within 
domestic service. Such a classification of colored domestic 
service in Philadelphia shows seven sub-divisions of the work 
engaging the labor of men servants, while there are no fewer 
than twelve in which women are employed. ‘These are here 
given in tabulated form: 
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TABLE V. 


SUB-OCCUPATIONS IN PHILADELPHIA DOMESTIC SERVICE (SEVENTH 
WARD) BY NUMBER AND SEX. 


MALE. FEMALE. 
Bell and errand boys, etc. . . 23 | Bellanderrand girls,etc. . . 34 
Ulery Peery py cl ae lhc 8 TOOMMEC Hild2s sit tsc mena nner 21 
(Clef obeskhel “by 2 io ed nme Ome Chain berinald ae mear.n nee 114 
NV A1CCLa nn Tis wis bec, mm sss, biel |) NIVENIARES- 5 ek Gg 44 
COOKER Ee aes asso) 47 | Waitressand chambermaid . 2 
WPAN" oe Ren Am lead y2s.tald weet ee Perea 4 
GeneralewOtkiats se sae 5 5 2 Te Wel aAtii Less ayom nemo tera atcni fer 25 
COOK eM faassen nse es 365 
Cook and laundress . re 
Chambermaid and laundress . 6 
Ae ATIIETL CGS uae wetter eae enol 4 
General housework .... . 965 


Work Required of Various Sub-occupations.—The work 
usually assigned to each of these sub-classes is known in a gen- 
eral way by everyone. In one of the appendices to her book 
on “‘ Domestic Service,’’ Miss Salmon publishes a circular letter 
from one of the committees of the Philadelphia Civic Club to the 
members of the club, submitting standards of work and wages 
for the various classes of sub-occupations among domestic 
servants. A single paragraph may be quoted, which gives the 
duties of one sub-occupation minutely and accurately, though 
all sorts of cross-classifications occur in practice, the waitress 
often being also chambermaid or laundress: 

‘‘ Waitresses at $3.00 or $3.50 per week; must understand 
care of dining-room, of silver, glass and china; care and atten- 
tion in waiting on table, care of parlor and halls and answer- 
ing the doorbell properly.”’ 

The requirements for cooks, laundresses, chambermaids, 
nurses, etc., are given with equal accuracy of detail, but this 
is so generally understood that it is not necessary to dwell on 
the point here. The term ‘‘janitress’’ may need a word of 
explanation; this was what the hall servant and generally use- 
ful domestic at a large private boarding school called herself, 
and there were several others who seemed best classed with 
her. The duties of the butler in many cases extend to those 
of steward, and he is often to a large degree responsible for the 
selection and purchase of the food materials used in his 
particular establishment. The colored butler thus honorably 
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commissioned, generally styles himself ‘‘ butler and steward,’’ 
though he has not, in any case thus far personally encountered, 
the responsibility of engaging and paying the other servants, 
as is the case with the English steward. The Philadelphia 
use of the word is evidently a modification of the English 
term and bears a quite different significance. 

The wages paid for these services vary in accordance with 
many modifying influences, as will be shown. Domestic ser- 
vice, however, is generally acknowledged to be well paid, as 
compared with other occupations which are open to women. 
A cook receiving $4.50 a week, the average pay in Boston, can 
save as much in a year as the average teacher in American 
public schools, as is shown by a comparison of the average 
teacher’s salary, based on 6512 records,’ and the statement is 
made on the authority of cashiers of banks in factory towns, 
that domestics as a class save more than do factory hands. The 
‘question of the savings of colored domestics is treated in the 
latter part of this report. 

Table VI, which follows, shows the range of wages paid to 
men in the various sub-divisions of colored domestic service and 
-also the average wage in each class of service. This table and 
Table VII represent the statements of the workers themselves 
in regard to their earnings. 


TABLE VI. 


RANGE OF WAGES AND AVERAGE WAGES OF COLORED MEN SER- 
VANTS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Average 


Sub-occupation. Range of Wages. Weekly Wage.* 
Bellis Doy MetGersmepe aes 2) 1e a leh) 3) ee BE OO ses RAGE $2 61 
BUtLGr ese Auris gett CSE CON rah occ Pe 6 25— 13 50 8 24 
‘Coachman 5 00O— I4 00 8 58 
Waiter... 2 oo— 800 6 14 
Cook . I 00O— I5 00 Loh Ay, 
Valet a 7 00— I0 00 8 00 
General work. . I 00O— IO CO 5 38 


* Computed on basis of reports from all individuals interviewed belonging to each 
~sub-occupation. 

} The figures given indicate the lowest and highest wages reported in each class, as 
reported by those interviewed in a canvass of 616 individuals in the Seventh Ward, 
Philadelphia. 


‘1. M. Salmon, ‘“ Domestic Service,”’ p. 99. 
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The figures here given of course represent the weekly pay for 
the services classified; but such sums as $1.00 as the weekly 
pay for the service of a cook, or $2.00 as that of a waiter 
should be recognized as unusual and as recording facts which 
are far from typical, which represent the extreme of underpay 
offered only under extraordinary circumstances, probably to a 
young and inexperienced boy or to an aged or otherwise ineffi- 
cient cook. 

Table VII gives the same set of facts in regard to the earn- 
ings of women servants: 


TABLE VII. 


RANGE OF WAGES AND AVERAGE WAGES OF COLORED WOMEN 
SERVANTS IN PHILADELPHIA 


Sub-occupation. Range of Wages. Average Weekly.+ 
Piet iris ete). 205 5 as, «2 | | -*fo oo— $2.50 $2 oo 
MEER SU TITESO eke oN a lvac ehe yn I 50— I0 00 3 35 
Giiambermaiaw us. Valls ate ete: 1 50— 400 ty 
OG TEED le a ae oe I 50— 400 Syet 
Waitress and chambermaid : 2 00— 350 Ba17, 
Pere AIC Foie RAie teh) sie, la?» 3 50— 400 3 63 
NRAUIIICT CSG Ms rin are babi eis tt 15 2 2 50— 700 4 04 
WOOK Ue hres eke sila es 2 50— I0 00 4 02 
Cook and laundress. ...... 3 50— 500 4 00 
Chambermaid and laundress 3 25— 400 3 58 
IATIETESS Aue Niemen a eds rue no 2 00— 7 00 4 06 
Greet WOLKYS flee ne eget ees co I 0O— 5 00 sy 


* That is to say, ‘‘ living and tips.” 
+ The average is the actual average for all cases recorded. 


These two tables show that in domestic service, as in every 
other department of the economic world, it is the office of skill 
or of trust which is the best paid. The offices of skill and trust 
among the men are those of butler and valet, or trusted per- 
sonal attendant. Frequently the coachman is also butler. 
Comparison of the average pay of butlers with that of waiters 
or general work of ‘‘ utility men,’’ as they are called, shows very 
clearly the higher pay for skilled work. Men-cooks’ wages are 
here seen to belowincomparison with the butlers’ or coachmen’s, 
—this for several reasons: first, because in so small a number 
as were encountered one man receiving only $1.00 brings down 
the average appreciably; further, because in the wealthiest 
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establishments almost no men-cooks were encountered. The 
majority of men-cooks reporting were employed in boarding 
houses, where presumably the pay was not allowed for on a 
lavish scale; but, finally and chiefly, wages of men-cooks are 
lower because a man servant who is a cook practically com- 
petes with the woman-cook. The services of an excellent 
woman can be gotten for $4.50 or $5.00, while no woman 
can take the place of a butler or coachman; hence butlers’ 
wages are not affected by woman’s competition. Doubtless 
the same tendency operates to lower the wages of waiters, now 
that such capable waitresses can be obtained. ‘The same ten- 
dency is noticeable in England, where Mr. Booth says the but- 
ler is ‘‘ giving place to the neat parlor-maid.’’ In Table VII, 
showing women’s wages, the skilled specialists are cooks and 
laundresses, while the office of trust is held by the janitress, 
and these are seen to head the list in the matter of pay, being 
the only women domestics who receive on the average more 
than $4.00. ‘The Boston Employment Bureau publishes a list*® 
showing the same thing. The average wages of cooks in 
Boston is given as $4.45, while chambermaids receive $3.86, 
waitresses $3.76, second girls $3.34 and general servants $3.16. 
The factotum, who does everything from cooking to furnace 
work and house cleaning, is evidently not considered a skilled 
hand, nor paid as such. 

Secondly, these two tables also show clearly a very large dif- 
ference between the pay of men and of women in domestic 
service; the men receiving on the average close upon 100 per 
cent more than the women. Miss Salmon’s averages,’ showing 
the wages of men and of women domestics throughout the 
country, are $167.96 yearly for women and $373.36 yearly 
for men. The difference here is more than 100 per cent. 
These figures, therefore, emphasize this difference between 
men’s pay and women’s pay, showing that men servants are 
generally paid more than double the wages which women 
accept. 

Are wages in domestic service affected by race or color? 
How do theory and practice agree in this matter of wages? 


81,. M. Salmon, ‘‘ Domestic Service,’’ p. 90. 
91, M. Salmon, ‘Domestic Service,’’ p. 88, or see Table X, following. 
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How nearly does the wage which ought to be paid agree 
with the actual average pay of domestics? A comparison 
of the figures given in Table VII, with the standard 
of wages suggested by the ladies of the Philadelphia Civic 
Club in the letter already quoted, isinteresting as showing the 
close agreement between pay which the best intelligence of 
the city believes to be just and the actual average wages of 
Philadelphia domestics. The following table compares these 
average wages with the Civic Club estimates: 


TABLE VIII. 


COMPARISON OF ‘‘ THEORETICAI, WAGES’’ WITH ACTUAL WAGES OF 
DOMESTICS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Civic Club Estimate. SnCibeL, x eine 

WOOKSHE tts sn keh tens At $3 50 or $4 00 per week. $4 02 
Waitresses. .... 3) OOP RG 3 . 5Oopeay es i 
Chambermaids. . . sates 3) OOS Mea SOs a ans Gy ty, 
Child’s nurse .. . SE 3 sOOt eee e ROCs ‘¢ 3 35 
AEAWNATESSiis v.03) os SER SON CAL OOw cum be 4 04 
Seamstress. ... 

or } ia 3 50 it9 4 rere) “é ae 3 63 
Lady’s maid . . 


This agreement points to the probability that among women 
in domestic service at least, there is no difference between 
‘‘white pay and black pay,’’ however much of it there may be 
in other departments of work in Philadelphia; for the Civic 
Club estimate is given for the whole field of service, white as 
well as black. Among men servants, however, there probably 
is a variation in wages determined largely by color. This first 
became evident on Rittenhouse Square,” where the colored 
butlers encountered were receiving on the average $36.90 
monthly—(a slightly better wage than that of the Seventh 
Ward employes doing the same work), while the white but- 
lers, according to the statement of one of their number, ‘‘ gene- 
rally get $40.00 to $45.00 a month in the houses that keep one 
man. Where there are two men—two white men—the first 


1 Rittenhouse Square is not in the Seventh Ward, but being probably 
the most fashionable quarter of the city, was investigated for purposes of 
comparison, 
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may get $50.00 and the second $45.00 ; but there are not many 
houses that pay $50.00.”’ ” 

The variation in pay of colored and white butlers is probably 
partly due then to the fact already stated that there are rela- 
tively fewer white than colored men in service; thus giving 
different ratios of supply and demand for white and colored 
men servants. But the matter of fashion counts much. It 
doubtless has more influence in determining the pay of an 
employee, who is as much in evidence as is the butler or coach- 
man, than it has in fixing the pay of an ‘‘ invisible employee”’ 
like the cook. The question of personal appearance and fashion 
holds also as between different grades of white employees, as 
will be seen from Mr. Booth’s statements, that in London ‘‘a 
second footman of five feet six inches would command £20 to 
422, while one of five feet ten inches or six feet would not take 
under £28 or £30. Again, a short first footman could not 
expect more than £30, while a tall man would command 
432 to £40.’’ The same principle operating in Philadelphia 
often obliges colored men, like short footmen in London, to take 
what they can get. There is a relatively smaller demand for 
them for these two reasons, and so their pay varies from white 
men’s pay, while among the women those cooks and maids, 
who are the most skillful, are in greatest demand; so that 
color makes less difference in the women’s wages. 

Does ‘‘imported service’’ affect wages of colored domes- 
tic servants in Philadelphia? ‘There can be little doubt thatin 
household service, where hardly anything else could have 
affected their secure hold on at least this one branch of employ- 
ment, fashion has militated against the colored people of Phila- 
delphia. A Spruce street colored butler said, ‘‘ What are you 


11The remainder of this conversation gives a side light on the reason 
for this difference in men’s wages. The investigator, seeing this butler 
was communicative, said, ‘‘ The colored butlers get less than that, I sup- 
pose you know, only $30 or $35, anda few get $40. Don’t you think 
they make as good or better butlers and waiters than you white men do?” 
He laughed and said, ‘‘ Yes, they’re better at that than we are, and ’’— 
in a half-confidential, half-amused tone—‘‘ they aren’t so lazy as we are. 
We're lazy, but they are always anxious to please, and they work harder 
’an we do.’’ ‘‘ Well, why don’t they get thesame pay, then ?’’ ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, stiffening, ‘‘ but even if they do, you don’t expect a white man 
is going to work for what a migger willtake. You can’t expect thai.” 
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going to do when you’re shut out of your work? I don’t 
know no other country. I was born here. The colored are 
shut out more than when I come to Philadelphia in ’65. ‘The 
foreigners shut us out of even our ordinary work we’ve always 
done in service. I don’t know why; because the colored 
people are just as good help as they ever was. And the worst 
is it throws them into the slums when they can’t get their work. 
I’ve been praying the Lord to help our people,’’ etc. A white 
butler on Rittenhouse Square sums up the situation from what 
might be called the impersonal point of view: ‘‘ You see they 
(the employers) go to Europe and bring home Englishmen, 
and that knocks out the Negro.’’ Many colored women— 
natives—say that it is harder now than formerly to get good 
places, because there are so many more white girls—foreigners— 
seeking household work. 

It is dificult to reduce to figures information on this point, 
but the following enumeration which shows the distribution of 
colored service with reference to the fashionable quarter seems 
to confirm the opinions of the butlers quoted, or at least to 
indicate that the people who employ the greatest number of 
servants employ fewer colored people than are to be found in 
plainer establishments. 

TABLE IX. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COLORED SERVICE WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
FASHIONABLE QUARTER. 


Seven Blocks Hast of Broad Street. | Seven Blocks West of Broad Street. 


On 106 domestics, or 65 per cent! 58 domestics, or 35 per cent of 
Spruce of all colored domestic all colored domestic ser- 
Street. servants on Spruce Street. vants on Spruce Street. 

On 99 domestics, or 58 per cent] 71 domestics, or 42 per cent of 

Pine of all colored domestic all colored domestic ser- 
Street. servants on Pine Street. vants on Pine Street. 


The smaller number of colored domestics employed in the 
fashionable section is noticeable both on Pine and Spruce 
streets, the number to the east of Broad on Spruce being very 
nearly double that in the more fashionable region to the west. 
The greater divergence of the ratios east and west is where we 
should expect it in accordance with the butler’s theory—that 
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is on Spruce, the more fashionable street.” On the whole, it 
seems probable that the fashion of importing English and 
French service has an appreciable effect in the direction of 
complicating Philadelphia’s Negro problem. 

‘‘Tmportation’’ from the butler’s point of view is easily ex- 
plained. The willingness of English butlers to come to 
America is doubtless largely, indeed almost wholly, due to the 
fact that their absolute money wages are so much higher here 
than in England. Few of them are political economists enough 
to realize that $600 in America may be worth only half that 
sum in England. So glittering an offer as that of ‘‘ double 
his present salary,’’ is eagerly accepted by the majority of 
Englishmen of a certain grade of intelligence and this has 
quite definite results upon the domestic service of our large 
cities in America. 

In the table which follows, the annual money wages of 
domestic servants in London are contrasted with the general 
yearly average wages for men’s and women’s work in thirty- 
seven of our States and also with the wages of colored domestic 


servants in Philadelphia. 
TABLE X. 


TABLE COMPARING ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ‘‘ MONEY WAGES.”’ 
(Annual Amounts Over and Above Board and Lodging.) 


Sub-occupation. London. * Pre ph itaaen need United States.) Philadelphia. 
Gen’! Servant $77 50 $168 48 Average Average 
Women. Housemaid : 82 50 164 84 women’s woman’s 
Cook Uni ies 109 50 209 04 wages, wages, 
$167 96. $179 92. 
Errand boy... 55 00 135 72 Average Average 
Men. < Footm’n, Coach'n 175 00 446 16 men’s colored 
Butlers eae 428 48 (Colored) wages, men’s 
300 00 540 00 (White) $373 36 wages, 
$335 40 


* Charles Booth, Vol. viii, pp. 217 and 223. 
+ Salmon, ‘‘ Domestic Service,’’ p. 28. 


In corroboration of this belief that colored men are displaced by im- 
ported English and foreign men servants comes the statement made to 
the investigator by the business manager of the Continental Hotel. He 
says that the Continental, which at the change of seasons often adds at 
one time as many as thirty colored waters and bellmen to its force, ‘‘can 
always get as many colored waiters as are wanted at a few hours’ notice,” 
which certainly indicates that there are many unemployed colored men 
in Philadelphia who are anxious to work but are crowded out in the 
supply and demand adjustments. 
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The comparison here offered shows that in the most of the 
sub-occupations of domestic service the actual sums paid are 
twice as large in America as in London. 

The range of wages in England as given by Mr. Booth, also 
strengthens the belief that American wages must sound very 
large to English ears. ‘‘ The actual wages earned,’’ says Mr. 
Booth, on page 217 of his eighth volume, ‘‘ begin as low as one 
shilling a week, this amount being received in three cases (out 
of a total of 1692 servants), while forty-two more were paid 
less than £5 per annum—at the other end of the scale we find 
three servants all over thirty years old, receiving from £26 to 
£36 a year, three more receiving £20 and £39, others re- 
ceiving from £15 to 420.’’ To an American this sounds far 
from lavish although it is of course impossible to know how 
much this money is worth until we know the cost of staple 
articles in London. Still to a servant who has been receiving 
even £36a year ($180), our highest women’s wage ($520 yearly) 
would doubtless present remarkable attractions. 

Do board and lodging enter into, or affect, wages? A 
comparison of the items of Table X shows a very large dif- 
ference between the pay of American men servants and 
American women servants. Thisseems hardly to be accounted 
for by the fact that a much larger per cent of women in domes- 
tic service than of men receive board and lodging in addition 
to wages. Miss Salmon’s investigation estimates that only 60 
per cent of the men servants receive board and lodging while 
98 per cent of the women do. 

In the Philadelphia investigation the facts upon this point 
seem to indicate that the amount of wages is only slightly 
affected, if at all, by the question of board and lodging, When 
these are given in addition to wages they apparently do not 
stand, in the mind of either employer or domestic, as part pay- 
ment for service. A comparison of the pay of women-cooks 
who lodge at their place of work, with that of women-cooks 
who lodge at home will illustrate this. The average pay of 
those who lodge at their place of work and therefore receive 
board and lodging in addition to wages, is $4.13 as contrasted 
with $3.95 received by those who go home at night. Here the 
difference will be seen to be in the opposite direction from what 
we should expect if board and lodging are reckoned as part of 
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the wages of cooks. The same facts hold good for the other 
sub-occupations among colored domestic servants in the ward, 
which would seem to indicate that in Philadelphia, at least board 
and lodging are customarily given or not according as it suits 
the convenience or the preference of mistress or maid, but are 
not, except rarely, considered a part of the wages paid for 
service. Many employers doubtless believe that the service 
rendered by girls who lodge in their place of work is better, 
and they may perhaps consider the board and lodging given, 
as added pay for better quality of service. Be this as it may, 
the actual money wages do not appear to be affected by it in 
Philadelphia, where, as will be seen by the following table, 
only 50 per cent of the colored women in service and only 24 
per cent of the colored men lodge at their employers’ establish- 
ments. 


TABLE XI. 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF COLORED DOMESTIC SERVANTS, BY SEX, 
IN SEVENTH WARD, WHO LODGE AT PLACE OF WORK. 


‘ MALE. FEMALE, 
Lodging Place. 


No. Per Cent. No. Per Cent. 


At employers’ house 7 7.322 2. aes 24.4 weea7) 50.7 
At home or lodpings 1. Jt.) 2) 0a. 118 75.6 201 49.3 
ON 0 SR tay a eae ad ad re ee A 156 | 100.0 408 | 100.0 


To the thoughtful and thrifty colored domestic this ought to 
suggest an easy way of saving a good bit for the ‘‘old folks at 
home’’ if they can only see it that way, for they reduce the 
home expenses both for meals and for rent in many cases, by 
lodging at place of work, while they themselves receive the 
same money wages and very likely higher ones, whether their 
board and lodging comes out of their employer or is drawn 
from their own home circle. 

The majority of the single colored girls in service board and 
lodge in their employers’ establishments ; only 38.7 per cent 
of them going home at night, while most of the married 
women in service, as is natural, dogo home from work, only 
27.5 percent of them lodging in the employers’ house. Of 
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the men reporting in regard to lodging place 29 per cent of the 
single men sleep at their places of work, while 71 per cent 
have lodgings elsewhere. Of the married men only 17.6 per 
cent lodge at the place of work while 82.4 percent lodge at 
home. 


Vi 


SAVINGS AND EXPENDITURE. 


The question of the savings of Seventh Ward domestics 
would naturally be discussed here. Table XII shows the 
facts upon this point. It is based upon the records of those 
who have been personally interviewed. In this table the 
‘* societies ’’ referred to are either sick benefit, death benefit, or 
insurance societies, which are all very popular with the colored 
people. Their tendency to use this method of saving rather 
than to deposit in the bank is shown in many ways. They 
frequently express their distrust of banks and banking. One 
girl sums up her philosophy by saying, ‘‘I save in my pocket. 
I’m a very poor spender, but I bank a little too, only the banks 
are so shaky I’m afraidof them. A friend of mine lost $600 
in the Keystone and I lost $100 and came near putting in 
¢50.00 just the day before the bank broke. Yes, I’m afraid of 
banks.’’ A waiter working on Spruce near Broad says, “‘ I’ve 
quit banking. I lost $300 in the Keystone.’’ This distrust 
of banks is traced by excellently qualified judges as far back 
as the Freedman’s Bank trouble, and it seems probable that 
that first wave of distrust has been followed by a second one, 
and that to the Philadelphia colored people the failure of the 
Keystone stands for the same thing nearer home. 

Table XII shows proportion of colored domestics who are 
saving and who, therefore, not only are not a burden to the 
community, but are adding something to the sum total of its 
power. It shows also the methods of saving employed. 

It will be noticed that the men do more banking in propor- 
tion than the women do, and less saving ‘‘at home’’ or by 
means of the benefit societies. Three men use the bank where 
one woman does, while three women save at home to one man 
who does. It is also noticeable that the percentages of those 
who do not save at all are about equal in both columns 
of Table XII. 
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TABLE XII. 


SAVINGS OF COLORED DOMESTICS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
(By Sex and by Method of Saving.) 


Method of Saving. MCh Who saves women Who seve! 
Savinginbankonly ...... 28.3 9.7 
BEE TSSOCICLYZONLY a peu uenis 20.7 30.2 
‘* in bank and in society. . 18.6 15.9 
“« in society and owns prop- 
GEEV are el cman guste. 3.5 ee 
EA LHLOMICUE eaters). of isle 6.2 15.9 
‘* at home and society. . 1.4 4.2 
** in building association. . 2,4 oy 


in bank aud owns prop- 
erty Bg 1.0 
in bank and society and 
owns property or has 


built avhomess ss 4.2 Te2 
Not saving this year ...... : 4.4 
“s ate a lle ae eae. aes 15.0 15.6 


In contrast with this 15 per cent which saves nothing, 
may be mentioned a few cases which seem particularly note- 
worthy as examples of unusual thrift : 

1. The case of a young chore-man twenty years old, who 
said, ‘‘ No, he wasn’t saving any thing to speak of.’’ And it 
would have passed at that, had not his employer said, ‘‘ Why, 
Henry, you know you bring me $2.00 every month to save for 
you.” And it came out that from the $14.00 he earned 
monthly he was regularly sending $5.00 each month to his aged 
mother and saving $2.00. The month before his report was 
taken he had sent $10.00 to his mother because she had had a 
destructive fire at home and needed new articles. 

2. The case of a man-cook thirty-one years old, who has been 
in his present situation over seven years, and earns $8.00 
weekly. From this amount he has supported his family and 
built a home which he now owns. He also has a good bank 
account which, he says, his wife doesn’t know about. He’s 
‘‘going to surprise her with it when he gets a good bit; or, if 
he dies she will have something to keep her.’’ This man also 
has membership in two benefit societies. 
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3. The case of a young woman twenty-nine years of age, 
who receives $4.00 a week for cooking. She sends $10.00 a 
month to her mother who is a consumptive invalid and also 
‘‘puts by’ $2.00every month. 

4. Achambermaid, a widow fifty-three years old, who says, 
“ve got a little home in Virginia I bought and paid for 
myself.’’ She earns $3.00 a week. Shealso has a bank account 
aud belongs to a sick benefit society. 

5. The case ofa young woman of twenty-two years who 
‘banks halfshe earns every week.’’ She earns $3.50 weekly and 
saves $91.00 a year from her total yearly earnings, $182.00. 

6. The case of a butler earning $35.00 a month, who owns. 
five lots in Richmond, two more in New Jersey and one in 
Essington. 

7. Another butler forty years old, who has_ been 
twenty-three years in the same family. He is paid 
$40.00 a month. He owns a Maryland stock farm which 
his uncle manages for him, several lots of land in south 
Philadelphia, has a term policy on which he pays $93.00 yearly 
and has membership in a sick benefit which insures him $10.00 
a week in case of illness. 

Perhaps the most popular way of saving among the colored 
servants of Philadelphia is now by means of the ‘‘society.’’ 
Of all those reporting on savings 48.4 per cent of the men and 
52.7 per cent of the women are saving in these societies. 
Whether this per cent of patronage of societies by domestic ser- 
vants is greater or less than that for the whole community, very 
nearly two-thirds of all the women who save at all do so through 
one or more societies while the greater part of the other one- 
third do their saving at home, ‘'in their pockets.”’ 

These societies, when they are bona fide insurance companies, 
often furnish fair investments to their contributors. A policy 
drawing a fee of $1.30 monthly when paid up entitles its holder 
to $10.00 a week in case of sickness. A policy drawing eighty 
cents a month entitles its holder to $5.00 a week, sick benefit. 
These represent the sick benefit rates paid by two of the best 
and most reliable societies. The great value of such companies. 
to such individuals as are subject to frequent illness and have 
no home for a refuge is clear at a glance. But it often hap- 
pens that colored people who have iron constitutions will go 
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into these societies and contribute year after year, reaping no 
benefit because they are never ill, and loath to stop paying 
their fees and begin to deposit in the bank for fear they should 
be ill. The fact that this sort of membership in sick benefits. 
is a very bad investment was pointed out to a certain waiter on 
Pine street who had paid $30.00 a year for ten years into his 
two societies, but had never drawna cent from either because he 
had never been sick. The fact that, had he banked his money 
he would have had now in hand the sum of $300, could not 
be denied, but this certainty was not sufficient to stifle the 
feeling that if he dropped the societies he ‘‘ would lose all he 
had putin’’ and the question arising, ‘‘suppose I should be 
sick ?’’ which was not to be satisfactorily answered by state- 
ments of probabilities. The same thing, grown to greater 
proportions, is seen in the case of one quite aged butler, who 
for sixteen years has held policies in seven societies and has 
never drawn, except when his wife died. Many instances. 
might be cited of domestics who have belonged to two or more 
societies for six years or more and have never drawn though 
their policies were paid up. Severalinstances were encountered 
of domestics who were saving in societies and also in the bank, 
and who when they were sick drew all their money out of the 
bank and ‘“‘never thought of the society’’ and so did not draw 
at all, but exhausted their bank accounts and were then, 
presumably, helped by friends. One woman who had been 
insured in one society for seventeen years and also held a sick 
benefit, exhausted her whole bank account and only drew on 
the society for two weeks (although she was ill some months) 
because she ‘“‘didn’t think of it’’ till she had spent all the 
money she hadin the bank. All which goes to show how 
difficult it is fora people long unused to any financial responsi- 
bility to adjust their minds to it and how easy a matter it ts 
for unscrupulous persons or societies to take advantage of their 
simplicity. 

Assistance Given by Domestic Servants.—In connection 
with wages and savings may be considered the matter of 
assistance to dependents. Many colored domestics in Phila- 
delphia either wholly support or very materially help toward 
the support of parents or other members of the family. Even, 
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in many cases, taking entire care of more distant relatives, 
outside the immediate home circle. 

The answers to Question 21 of the schedule (‘‘ Who besides 
yourself is supported by your wages?’’) were separated into 
four grades: (1) those wholly supporting one or both parents; 
(2), those helping parents ; (3), those wholly supporting others 
than parents ; (4), those helping, but not wholly supporting, 
others than parents. 

In this matter, the men generally do less proportionately 
than the women. Of 187 men reporting on this point, 13, 
that is 7 per cent, are of the first class, who furnish from their 
earnings the whole support of one or both parents; 40 (or 21.4 
per cent) are of the second class, and are helping one or both 
parents; 25 (or 13.4 per cent), are of the third class, and are 
supporting some other member of the family, generally some 
younger brother or sister ; while 16 (or 8.6 per cent) are of the 
fourth class, and are helping, though not wholly supporting, 
some other member of the family; 8 (or 4.3 per cent) are doing 
more than one of these things; e. g., one young fellow of 
twenty years who earns only $3.00 a week, is responsible for 
the support of his father’s entire family, seven in number, as 
the father drinks and can not be depended upon. One waiter, 
twenty-eight years old, receives $20.00 a month and is help- 
ing his own father and mother and both his wife’s parents 
also. His wife too is earning, so what it practically amounts 
to is that the two young people are between them taking care 
of the four old people. The facts gathered in the Seventh 
Ward show 50.3 per cent of the men in domestic service are 
contributing toward the support of parents or others while 
49.7 per cent have no one but themselves to look out for. These 
facts and similar ones for colored women domestics are here 
tabulated, 187 men in all reported on this subject and 420 
women. 

Table XIII presents approximately the actual condition 
in regard to responsibilities assumed for the help or support 
of parents and others. Whether the following table, which 
will show the proportion of wages thus given, is equally 
reliable, is an open question. It is difficult to estimate ata 
moment’s notice what one spends or gives for any one object. 
To determine with any degree of accuracy the amount one 
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TABLE XIII. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF COLORED DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN PHIL- 
ADELPHIA HAVING PARENTS OR OTHERS DEPENDENT ON THEM. 


(607 Cases.) 


Pl emtate ze | 83 

ier Ae) a a PS UD 

Sa eel SE aS gg | ok 

eo |e | fa | ae | EE | sé 

DAY ¥ nO ) Cy) Sie 

26) a) uv 

a ed 

Men Li yeaa Sy criy Otel Ml aera ae 13 40 25 16 94 93 
Per cent 7 21 - Anime ised 8.6} 50.3] 49.7 

Number 26 I2I 46 AS 2a. 179 
Wy omiet. Se CGNs bb & oP (yep Stebtsh |) aah LARS 7a 2.6 


spends ina year for clothing is not always an easy thing to do. 
So the answers given must involve a large amount of involun- 
tary misstatement. The following table, therefore, may be 
taken with allowances. It gives the result of many averages 
thus hastily struck by the domestics interviewed, and shows 
the number and percentage of colored servants who regularly 
give one-half, more than one-half or less than one-half their 
wages toward the support of those dependent on them. 


TABLE XIV. 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF COLORED DOMESTIC SERVANTS OF 
PHILADELPHIA SUPPORTING OTHERS, BY SEX AND 
PROPORTION OF WAGES GIVEN. 


Giving One-half | Giving Less than | Giving More than 
Total Harnings. One-half. One-half. 
Nm Derawene 7 22 7 
Men. \ Percent... 3.7 (of 187) 11.8 3.7 
Number . .] 30 71 29 
Women. Der cent . . 7.1 (of 420) 16.9 6.9 


Many who do help their parents and others report that 
they ‘‘can not estimate how much it takes.’’ Fifteen, how- 
ever, who give no estimate as to proportion of wages given, 
say very plainly that it ‘‘takes all I make,’’ or, it ‘“‘ takes every- 
thing but eno’ to clothe me.’? One married man of forty 
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is supporting his “‘ sister’s little girl,’’ who, he says, is “‘ like 
an adopted child to us. Her father and mother are living but 
they have three or four besides her to support.’”’ This man 
earns thirty dollars a month, on which he supports his own 
family and his sister’s little girl, and is also saving in the bank 
and has a one-dollar fee in a sick benefit society. 

One young ‘‘waiter-man,’’ earning twenty-five dollars a 
month, is ‘‘making a home for his mother’’ and helping three 
sisters besides. But none of these cases appear in Table XIV, 
since none of them could give any kind of an estimate of the 
proportion of earnings given. ‘That considerable was given in 
each of these cases, however, is obvious, and many similar 
instances might be cited. It is almost invariably true of bell- 
boys and errand-boys and girls that they take their entire 
earnings home to their parents to swell the general store. One 
young bell-boy said that he ‘‘took all he earned home to his 
mother except twenty-five cents he kept himself and she saved 
that for him.’’ 

Summary.—A large part of the earnings of the colored 
domestics of the ward are thus seen to go towards the support 
of parents and dependents. This generosity towards their 
own will be attested, it is believed, by everyone who has had 
any considerable knowledge of the colored people. When one 
remembers that the same thing is noticeably true of the Jews, 
the thought naturally occurs that it is perhaps an instinct of 
self-preservation, which reveals itself among oppressed races. 

Again, that with a majority of Negroes, some part of their 
earnings are steadily ‘‘ put by for a nest egg’’—to use one of 
their own quaint expressions—will doubtless be similarly at- 
tested. There is of course much extravagance among 
Negroes. Much is doubtless spent for amusement, 
much certainly goes for finery. These outlays are compara- 
tively large with some among the colored domestics of Phila- 
delphia, although the facts which came to the knowledge of 
the investigator during these nine months in Philadelphia 
seemed to indicate that, speaking broadly, the colored domes- 
tics of that city are a thrifty class of people. 


ae 
AMUSEMENTS AND RECREATIONS. 


There can be little doubt that the monotony of the life of 
a domestic employee is one of the chief obstacles in the 
way of many competent workers who, but for this, might 
enter service as a permanent employment. Although 
household work is less arduous than many other forms of man- 
ual labor, yetit is true of it more than of almost any other occu- 
pation that it demands practically the whole of the worker’s 
time. Nearly all of the restaurant waiters interviewed have 
*‘only two hours at a time,’’ and it will readily be understood 
that with their leisure so broken they find it difficult to employ 
it to any very great advantage, either in the direction of study 
or of recreation. The liberty of the ‘‘ private waiter ’’ (except on 
his day out) is even less than that of the hotel waiter. House- 
hold work is a ceaseless round, which like woman’s work, is 
“never done.’’ And the private domestic, even when given con- 
siderable liberty and free time while within the household, 
must always hold himself in readiness to answer any call at a 
moment’s notice. All this is avery serious objection in the 
minds of most young people, who, as has been seen, constitute 
the greater part of domestic service everywhere. Without doubt 
it deters many whites as well as blacks, and many rural as well 
as urban people from entering household service. Indeed, it 
is probable that it determines in a very considerable degree 
the personnel of domestic service in England as well as through- 
out the United States, and somewhat modifies its character in 
the matter of permanence, as many English girls prefer factory 
work, and many girls in our cotton-growing and grape-raising 
regions, as well as in our factory towns, prefer field and factory 
work when it is to be had, and only fall back into the ranks 
of domestic service when the season is passed or factory work 
slack. Of the restlessness of household servants in England, 
Mr. Booth says: ‘‘ Many of this class (the middle grade) 


18 Charles Booth, vol. 8, chapter on Household Service. 
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only go to service when factory work is slack. They 
almost universally stipulate for one whole day’s holiday 
in every month—indeed, with most of them, this seems to be 
the one thing which makes the servant’s life worth living. 
The dullness and monotony of a domestic servant’s life seems 
to be the most generally pressing question. —The demand is for 
more Sundays and evenings out anda monthly holiday. 
Careful mistresses assert that they find that even quite young 
girls fresh from the country chafe under any restriction as to 
the manner in which they shall spend their leisure, or as to be- 
ing out late alone.”’ 

The same tendencies are noticeable throughout American 
domestic service, both with native whites, foreign whites, and 
colored domestics. This dissatisfaction is shown by the rest- 
less attempts of domestics to enter other occupations. Among 
American domestic employees the country over, 28 per cent are 
found to have been engaged in other occupations, such as hop- 
picking, grape and cotton-picking and factory work.“ ‘That 
these people are now employed in domestic work, Miss 
Salmon believes, means not so much a preference for service as 
that it is a sort of dernierve ressort to be taken up only when no 
better paid or more popular work offers. For the other kinds 
of work named the employees get wages so high as to enable 
them to live for a considerable time in idleness,—hence its 
popularity among young people in many places. 

Among the colored people in the city of Philadelphia, 524 
domestics report in regard to other occupations. Ofthis number 
gI, or 17.4 per cent, have done, or attempted to get the opportu- 
nity to do, other work than domestic service, and it is notice- 
able that the employment which has occupied this 17.4 per 
cent of colored domestics has been very different in character 
from the field and ec tory work attracting young domestics in 
general. Among colored city domestics, the work done by the 
women before entering service has very generally been dress- 
making, typewriting or teaching, while the men have worked 
as porters, or drug clerks, or have practiced trades or even pro- 
fessions. One man was encountered who had graduated from 
Hampton and from a law school as well, while several stone- 


4 T,, M. Salmon, ‘‘ Domestic Service,’’ p. IIo. 
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cutters, brick masons and carpenters were found who had 
drifted or been forced into the ranks of domestic service. 

The chief difference between the case of these Negro domes- 
tics in the city and the case of the grape-pickers and factory 
hands both in England and America who have tried to leave 
service for other work, isindicated by the widely different char- 
acter of the work sought in each case. The grape- and cotton- 
pickers and the factory hands leave service only temporarily, 
lured by the high wages and the ‘“‘liveliness’’ of the work, 
fully expecting all the time to return to service when the har- 
vesting is over and their wages spent; while the colored city 
employees who attempt to get other work wish to leave domestic 
service permanently. They wish to do this partly because they 
consider that service savors of slavery and that they are de- 
graded by it, and being ambitious of achieving respectability, 
they attempt to better their social standing by becoming teachers 
or dressmakers; partly also because they hope for higher wages 
from teaching and other work than they receive as domestics. 
The difference between the proportion of servants the country 
over who have done other work and the proportion of colored 
domestics in Philadelphia who have done or attempted to do 
other work is a large one. Twenty-eight per cent of general 
domestic service as ‘contrasted with 17.4 per cent of colored 
domestic service shows a difference which is almost in the ratio 
of five to three. And also it must be remembered—and this 
accentuates the difference still further—that the colored ser- 
vants who have tried to get other work and failed have also 
been counted, since the attempt showed their restlessness in 
service and their desire to leave it. There must be some reason 
for this apparent willingness to remain in service on the part of 
the colored people. In answer to the schedule question, ‘‘ Have 
you ever tried to do other work ?”’ a large number of domes- 
tics replied, ‘‘I never go any place I’m not sure of,—I won’t 
give them a chance to refuse me.’’ One girl who had taught 
for four years and who thinks she lost her place at the end of 
that time from prejudice on the part of the school-committee, 
says, without the slightest apparent touch of resentment, ‘‘ The 
reason I don’t try to teach is because I know I’d have trouble, 
and I can save as much this way.’’ Another ex-teacher has 
now been a chambermaid for several years forthe same reason. 


30 
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One Philadelphia carpenter and builder says, ‘‘ We have five 
granddaughters—my son’s children—from twenty-three years 
old to fourteen; and what can we do with them? They can’t 
get teachers’ places, though they are good students. Dress- 
making is about played out. Service? They don’t want to do 
that. Typewriting is about the only hope, and the oldest one was 
refused that the other day.”’ 

One man, now a waiter, was formerly a stock clerk for the 
Eureka Silk Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and held his place 
there for seven years. At the end of that time he applied by 
letter for a similar position in Philadelphia, and was told to 
‘‘come along; everything was satisfactory ; his record was 
good and they would try him.’’ When he appeared in person 


they inquired, ‘‘ Are you Mr. ———?’’ .. . ‘‘ Well, we have 
another applicant on file who is coming around to-day. If we 
don’t decide on him we'll let you know.’’ He left his address 


and has not heard from the firm since. He says, ‘‘ Waiting is 
all we can get to do, and lots will refuse us that. No man as 
dark as Iam could get work at one of the large apartment 
houses. They want a ‘bright skin.’ It is the same in many 
hotels, and families, too.’’ Another man states that when he 
applied for office work the clerk to whom he addressed his 
remarks looked at him and did not answer him at all; while 
yet another, a fine looking young man of the type called a 
‘brown skin,’’ said he had been refused clerk’s work with 
insults, which ‘it would be impossible for him to repeat before 
a lady—words he would not soil his lips with.’’ Fortunately, 
however, this is becoming less common. When colored domes- 
tics are refused it appears to be generally with the simple state- 
ment that white help is preferred. It should be said here that 
among those who said that they had never attempted anything 
except domestic employment, fifty-two, or about 10 per cent, 
have even been refused domestic work when applying for it. 
Some of these were inclined to charge the refusal to race preju- 
dice; some attribute it to the fact that unintelligent employers 
class all colored people together; or, to putit in their own words, 
‘Tf the mistresses has bad luck with one colored girl they wont 
never have another. They think all colored is alike.’ Still 
others think it is not a race question at all, but merely one of 
supply and demand. As one man put it, ‘‘ There isn’t work 
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enough or places enough to go round; that’s it.’’ ‘There are 
many well-authenticated cases also of ‘‘light’’ colored people 
who have retained their places from two to fifteen years, under 
the impression, on the part of the employer, that they were 
white people; but on the discovery of the slight tincture of 
African blood, although it could not be detected, and although 
the work had been entirely satisfactory, their situations were 
immediately forfeited. Such instances might be multiplied 
indefinitely, as they were encountered upon every hand. 

In consideration of all this, it appears highly probable that 
the Negroes are deterred in many cases from attempting to 
obtain other work, from unwillingness to run the risk of insult 
or failure. ‘The moral certainty of ‘‘ having trouble’’ is prob- 
ably sufficient to account for the comparatively low percentage 
of colored domestics who have attempted to leave service, while 
the well-known fact that so many industries are closed against 
the race would account in large measure for the scarcity of 
those who have actually been engaged in other employments. 
These facts are sufficient to explain the 10.6 per cent difference 
in the two percentages compared. 

Judging by the character of the work sought by the domes- 
tics who have left or attempted to leave service, it seems fair 
to conclude that while the monotony of service and the low pay, 
as compared with harvest wages, are the chief things that rural 
American servants have against it, probably the chief objection 
of colored city domestics against service is the social stigma 
which rightly or wrongly attaches to it. It savors to them of 
the degradation of their slavery days, while they believe that 
to be a teacher, is to achieve immediate social position and 
become a respected member of the community. Colored city 
domestics seek other work, therefore, from the desire to escape 
social degradation first, from the desire for greater personal 
freedom next, and finally from the hope of higher remuneration. 

But while the social stigma is the city Negro’s chief objec- 
tion to domestic service there can be no doubt that from his 
point of view this dullness of the life is one of its most serious 
drawbacks—the most serious probably with the exception of the 
one already named. ‘That the monotony of service is as keenly 
felt by the colored people, as by any other domestics, may 
easily be inferred both from the well-known fact of the natural 
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joyousness and gaiety of the Negro’s disposition, and also from 
the fact shownin Table XI, that so largea proportion of them, 
as compared with other domestics, stipulate for the freedom of 
their evenings. It was found from schedules relating to 564 
cases, that 75.6 per cent of all the Negro men servants inter- 
viewed and 49.3 per cent of all the women servants go home 
from work. When this is contrasted with the per cent of 
domestic servants the country over, who go home from work, 
we find a remarkable divergence. In general service” 40 per 
cent of the men and only 2 per cent of the women lodge at 
home, that is to say, outside the establishment of the employer. 
This seems to show clearly the greater tendency of the colored 
domestic to escape from the solitary confinement to which our 
present system of household management condemns all the 
servants in ‘‘ single handed’’ places. It should be marked, 
however, that the per cents relating to Philadelphia colored 
people here are based on less than 600 schedules, while those 
relating to general service are based upon over 2500. Also, it 
is much oftener the case among colored domestics that they 
work in the same city in which their families and friends live, 
while many white women domestics have no home nearer than 
Ireland or Sweden, and so they naturally lodge at their work- 
ing places, while the colored women as naturally lodge at home 
when it is possible to do so. 

Questions will arise as to the amount of leisure time usually 
granted to colored domestics and how this leisure is employed. 

It would be impossible to tabulate the statements returned in 
answer to the question, ‘‘ Number of hours free each month,”’ 
but it may be said in general that a very great number of dif- 
ferent arrangements obtain even in this one ward of one city. 
The most of them include one afternoon each week and the 
evening or the afternoon and evening ofalternate Sundays. For 
the greater number of both men and women domestics report 
this amount of leisure while some are allowed only one 
afternoon and every third Sunday or one afternoon and every 
fourth Sunday. Still a considerable number are given the 
usual afternoon of a week day and every Sunday afternoon 
as well. Some have their afternoon and alternate Sundays 


61. M. Salmon, ‘‘ Domestic Service,” p. 92. Based on 2545 cases. 
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and one or more evenings, and a considerable number have 
this arrangement with the freedom of a// their evenings. 
While still others have two afternoons weekly and alternate 
Sundays. The whole holiday every month which is so dear to 
the English household servant is not found in American 
domestic service. No Negro employee in the Philadelphia 
ward investigated reported such a whole holiday, however 
liberal might be the leisure granted in the shape of parts of 
different days; and Miss Salmon’s treatment of the subject 
mentions no whole day of leisure for domestics, but states that 
‘in the case of more than 1000 employees at least one after- 
noon each week is given, while more than 400 employers give 
a part of Sunday.”’ 

The question how their leisure is employed was answered by 
only 257 colored domestics, of whom 206 were women and only 
5I were men. It will be seen from the tabulation of these 
returns that the Negro church is very closely bound up with 
the problem of the recreations of the Negro people, and in this 
connection a word of explanation is necessary to acquaint the 
general reader with the status of the Negro church. To quote 
from a well-known American scholar and writer who is an 
authority upon race questions: ‘‘ Among most people the 
primitive sociological group was the family or at least the clan. 
Not so among American Negroes; such vestiges of primitive 
organization among the Negroslaves were destroyed by the 
slaveship. In this country the first distinct voluntary organi- 
zation of Negroes was the Negro church. The Negro church 
came before the Negro home ; it ante-dates their social life, and 
in every respect it stands to-day as the fullest, broadest expres- 
sion of organized Negro life. . . . Weare so familiar with 
churches, and church work is so near to us, that we have scarce 
time to view it in perspective and to realize that in origin and 
functions the Negro church is a broader, deeper and more com- 
prehensive social organism than the churches of white Ameri- 
cans. The Negro church is not simply an organism for the 
propagation of religion; it is the centre of social, intellectual 
and religious life of an organized group of individuals. It pro- 
vides social intercourse, it provides amusements of various 
kinds, it serves as a newspaper and intelligence bureau, it 
supplants the theatre, it directs the picnic and excursion, it 
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furnishes the music, it introduces the stranger to the community, 
it serves as a lyceum, library and lecture bureau ; itis, in fine, 
the central organ of the organized life of the American Negro, 
for amusement, relaxation, instruction and religion. To main- 
tain its pre-eminence the Negro church has been forced to 
compete with the dance-hall, the theatre and the home as an 
amusement-giving agency. Aided by color proscription in 
public amusements, aided by the fact mentioned before—that 
the church among us is older than the home—the church has 
been peculiarly successful, so that of the 10,000 Philadelphia 
Negroes whom Iasked, ‘ Where do you get your amusements ?’ 
fully three-quarters could only answer, ‘ From the churches.’ ”’ ” 

This centralization of amusements about the church shows 
itself very conspicuously in the following tabulation based on 
257 records: 


TABLE XV. 
LEISURE TIME OF COLORED DomEstTIcsS—How EMPLOYED. 


MALE. FEMALE. 
Usual Recreation. siete 
No. Per Cent. No. Per Cent. 
Church and church entertaiments and 
At DOME ck. tans oeenonys oN a tar dhad 4 7.8 69 33.5 
Church and visits to friends ..... It 21.6 22 10.7 
Church and home (occasional concert 
OLtHeatre) ur ween vents emt A an eee 4 7.8 15 He 
Chucchtard: stud yin eee ee pik ike: 19.6 29 I4.¥ 
Theatre, concerts, balls, bicycling, etc. 5 9.8 Io 4.8 
Home resting (women ‘‘ home resting 
ANCMSEWINS a) Cue ia etre eee et 17 33-4 61 29.6 
51 206 


If these figures may be taken as typical nearly 57 per cent of 
the Negro men and nearly 66 per cent of the Negro women in 
domestic service look to the churches and the church entertain- 
ments for all their recreations except those engaged within 
the precincts of their own homes, suchas home studies, music 
and social visits. Indeed the number who depend upon the 


17 Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, in the ‘‘College Settlement News,’’ Philadel- 
phia, July, 1897. See also page 197 ef seq., in this volume. 
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church in this matter should be even greater than these figures 
indicate, since it is true that many of those reporting that they 
spend their leisure “‘at home, resting,’’ or ‘‘at home, sewing 
and clearing up,’’ also in most cases report in answer to ques- 
tion twenty-three of the schedule, the church of which they 
are members and whose regular services they regularly attend. 
Of the seventeen men reporting that their leisure is spent in 
‘resting up’’ only two report that they attend no church and 
of the sixty-one women thus classified only four attend nochurch. 
If we count these ‘‘ at home’’ domestics then where they really 
belong, with the church-goers, we shall have 93.2 per cent of 
the women and 86.3 per cent of the men among domestics who 
depend on the church for their lectures, libraries, musicales, 
festivals, etc., as well as for their religious instruction and 
uplift. This gives a combined average of 91.8 per cent of all 
colored domestics whose usual entertainment and instruction is 
of this kind. 

A comparison of the per cents of those whose leisure is 
chiefly devoted to study shows that 19.6 per cent of the men 
are so classified to 14.1 per cent of the women. Nearly a 
third of the women so classed are music students; and if these 
are counted out we shall have only 9.7 per cent of the women 
domestics devoting their leisure chiefly to study and reading. 
One young waiter, a West Indian, was devoting his spare time 
to the study of English and meantime was taking his directions 
from hisemployer in French. Another waiter reported that 
he read ‘‘the classics’? in his spare hours, and still another 
confessed to a fondness for ‘‘the poets’’ while at the same time 
he offered a pleasing contrast to many of the poets he admired, 
in having his collar and white tie and complete costume quite 
faultlessly neat and well ordered. The mistress of one house- 
hold says, ‘‘ Our waiter has the education of a gentleman,’’ 
but onthe other hand one employer whose judgments were 
evidently free from bias says, ‘‘ Our man may be a good lawyer 
but he certainly is not a good waiter.’’ This was however 
the only adverse criticism offered in regard to any of the 
domestics who were students and readers. It appears that 
educated domestics are generally no worse workers than others, 
if they are no better. In at least two cases it appeared that 
the educated domestic did better household work than others. 
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These were a cook and maid whose employer said both her 
girls read a great deal and apparently spent their time upon 
good literature; her cook was then reading ‘‘ Hyperion,’’ she 
said. The question naturally followed, ‘‘ Is shea good cook ?”’ 
‘“Yes, Ihave never had a more efficient girl’’ was the ready 
reply, ‘‘and I have employed both white and colored. These 
are two of the cleanest girls I have ever had in the house.”’ 

Several of the women servants reported their leisure devoted 
chiefly to ‘‘ literaries,’’ all of which, so far as the investigator 
was able to learn, were connected with the churches. These 
students and readers among domestic servants doubtless are 
the more ambitious ones who are anxious to improve every 
opportunity with the hope of finally working their way out of 
service. This high per cent of readers among colored domestics, 
20 per cent of the men and 10 per cent of the women, ought 
not to besurprising however, when we remember that 10 per 
cent of these people have had some training higher than the 
common school and might therefore be expected to have lit- 
erary taste. 

In regard to the home-keeping domestics, if the first and last 
classesin Table XV be combined, we find 41.2 per cent of home- 
keeping women domestics who are either at home or at their 
churches during their leisure time. At the Pennsylvania 
Hospital the investigator was informed by one of the officials 
in charge that more late passes were given to the white than 
to the colored servants, and there are about equal numbers of 
each race employed. 

The church affiliation of colored domestic servants in Phila- 
delphia may be given in this connection. Reports from 548 
persons were received on this point, 400 women and 148 men. 
The following table shows the various denominations by 
number and per cent : 
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TABLE XVI. 


CHURCH AFFILIATION OF COLORED DOMESTICS IN THE SEVENTH 
WARD OF PHILADELPHIA, 


MEN. WoMEN. 
Church, - - — 

No. Per Cent, Per Cent. 

BIGtUOCIGh sec awel heer ence te aunt «| 03 42.6 184 46.0 
BA ptiScueeme cee ear a Bete. er ehaee | 52 35.1 160 40.0 
ESPISCOPA LOMAS Gil Ge i st) bee etiele eres hiss L4 9.4 24 6.0 
Presbyterian ... . Me mera: Shed 5 3.4 4 Te7, 
CaLhOlcmn eee 5. ch cee oe me to 6.8 18 4.5 
Attending allichurchesees) qe ines 2 1.4 6 1.5 
PLEO MULTE CO) CHUTCHN, sour «sui my 2 1.3 I 0.3 

SOtalyee iru smeyl ates ee ts Gees. At TAS 100. 400 100 


These per cents are united into combined averages and rep- 
resented in graphic form in the following diagram : 


DIAGRAM SHOWING CHURCH AFFILIATION OF THE COLORED DOMESTIC 
SERVANTS OF THE SEVENTH WARD OF PHILADELPHIA. 


290 30 40 So 60 79 


Ee Me & & 


METHODIST BAPTIST, EPISCOPAL’ PRESBYTERIAN CATHOLIC! ALL OTHERS. 


VAIL, 
LENGTH AND QUALITY OF NEGRO DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


In regard to length of service, we have 284 reports from 
men employed in domestic service, and 591 from women, 875 
altogether. 

Of these 213 are from men personally interviewed, and since 
this question was uniformly asked, these 213 reports will rep-. 
resent the service of the rank and file of men servants. 

The remaining 71 were recorded upon the family schedules, 
and were obtained, therefore, from the statements of their 
parents or sisters, and since no question regarding length of 
setvice appears in the family schedule, this information was 
evidently volunteered. From this fact it seems probable that 
the length of service in these 71 cases was put forward as being 
something unusual, as indeed it is, including as it does, 7 rec- 
ords of 10 to I5 years service with one family, 12 records of 16 
to 20 years, and Io records of over 20 years of service, one 
coachman having served 41 years in the same family. In view 
of the nature of this information it has been kept separate 
from the other records and dealt with by itself in order to 
avoid misrepresentation of facts. 

The service periods shown in these 71 records range from 2 
to 41 years, the average service period being 11 years and 5 
months. 


TABLE XVII. 
(Domestic Service.) 


SERVICE PERIODS OF SEVENTY-ONE ‘‘ LONG-SERVICK MEN”’ IN THE 
SEVENTH WARD OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Service/Periods (in: years) avaneiaye ce se I-5 6-9 10-15 | 16-20 |Over 20. 


Number of men servants ...... 20 22 7 I2 Io 


The following table (No. XVIII) gives the nativity of 
these 71 ‘‘long-service men.”’ 
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TABLE XVIII. 
(Domestic Service.) 


NATIVITY OF SEVENTY-ONE ‘‘ LONG-SERVICE MEN” IN THE SEVENTH 
WARD OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Birthplace. Number, Per Cent. 

PML PIA Met, Tue ae) es At 6 8.5118 
POUTSULVANIA SK.) i) ie Celis, cece 7 9.9 te 
Distieh os Columbia etine 7 9.9 
MIRE V IAT ot eres ost ON Abie os 15 21.1 

VEE PULA eeghtiap aad isa). pn da 20 28.2 
DCIWATE A. Bole w.- ol ii) is 5 7.0 
INI WA) LSC Yamuna ie emennes es 3 4.2 
NortheCarolina mveu ems eines. ¢ 4 5.6 

PSU OUL MGs ibe oa sts hal ves Lear 'sh iy he 3 4.2 
INE Wie MOT perennial ntl cirstrente | eiiet is I I.4 

BEALE eretnoha siete el aie ay mah ih 71 100 


Here the 18.4 per cent from Philadelphia agrees with the 
Philadelphia percentage in Table II, and also the 28.2 per cent 
from Virginia corresponds very nearly with the parallel record 
in that table which shows 27.9 per cent of the total domestic 
service of Philadelphia coming from Virginia. Turning to 
consider the pay of these long-service men, it is found that of 
these 71 men 20 are coachmen, while 51 are “‘ private waiters.”’ 
The following table gives their range of wages and average 
wages. The general average wage will be seen to approach 
close upon $9.00 a week. 


TABLE XIX. 


(Domestic Service. ) 


WAGES OF SEVENTY-ONE ‘‘ LONG-SERVICE’’ MEN IN THE SEVENTH 
WARD OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Sub-occupation. Range of Wages. Average Weekly Wage. 
Coachman. .... $8 00-$14 00 (weekly) $10 74 
Private waiter... 4 00- IO 00 81 


General average wage | $8 84 Paes 
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With these facts concerning service periods, nativity and 
wages of “‘long-service men,’’ it may be interesting to compare 
the same facts for the men of the rank and file. With the 
““rank-and-file men’’ the service periods vary from a few days 
to 31 years, the average period being 4 years 6 months and 
some days, a considerable contrast with the 11 years and 5 
months of the long-service men. 

In the following table the nativity of the long-service men 
and that of the rank-and-file men are brought together: 


TABLE XX. 


(Domestic Service.) 


NATIVITY OF “RANK-AND-FILE MEN’’ COMPARED WITH NATIVITY 


oF ‘‘ LONG-SERVICE MEN”’ IN THE SEVENTH WARD. 
; Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Bistipiack Bankiaad mle Men. Leugeersice en! 

Philadelphia ieee eee eye: 8.5 
PertiSy lyciticle eee ee 5:9 ao 9.9 18.4 
District of Columbia . . Wee: 9.9 
Maty lari Sirgen mee SNE Ee 15.1 2Tat 
MAP SULA: 9 "ben i i Se ae Se eee 34.2 28.2 
DGlAWALG sac ks ale elt | 6.6 7.0 
INC WAJCISCY 35-0 eee See 2.6 4.2 
North and South Carolina. . | 5.3 5.6 


In this table as in previous ones, Maryland and Virginia are 
seen to be far in the lead in the matter of furnishing the 
domestic service of the Seventh Ward of Philadelphia. Here 
indeed, the Virginia record rises to a number almost twice as 
great as that furnished by both Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
taken together; although the percentage from the State here 
practically agrees with that of the long-service men. The 
facts in regard to range of wages and average wages of coach- 
men and private waiters in the ‘‘rank and file’’ of service in 
the Seventh Ward are given in Table X XI, which follows: 
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TABLE XXI. 


(Domestic Service.) 
WAGES OF ‘‘ RANK-AND-FILE MEN’? IN THE SEVENTH WARD OF 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Sub-occupation. Range of Wages. Average. 
(Coprdebriy So 6 6 $5 00 to $14 00 $8 58 
Private waiter... 2o00to 800 (sh ae 


4 
General average! $6 55 (weekly) 


A comparison of this with the average pay of the ‘‘long- 
service men’’ (whose average coachman’s wage is $10.74, 
while their average waiter’s wage is $8.10 and their general 
average wage is $8.84, nearly $9.00), would seem to point to 
the possibility that length of service may have some occult 
connection with length of pocketbook, and jthat the ‘‘ giving 
satisfaction’’ may not be all on one side of the line in the 
domestic service question. Of course it is true that a bad ser- 
vant can not command high wages, also it is impossible to 
transform a poor servant into a good one by paying him high 
wages; but, on the other hand, it is true that good service can 
not be obtained without paying good wages for it. 

Schedules giving service periods of colored women employed 
in the Seventh Ward show 5091 records, only six of which were 
volunteered as unusual, as in the case of the long-service men 
given above; in view of the smallness of this number these six 
schedules have not been dealt with separately; but the women 
who have served five years and over have been isolated, irre- 
spective of the manner in which the information was obtained, 
and their statements separately treated as in the case of the 
long-service men. 

These ‘‘long-service women ’’ who have served five years 
and more show 178 records; the range of service periods is 
from five to thirty-five years, the average being six years and 
eight months. 

The range of service periods of ‘‘ rank-and-file women ’’ 
varies from one day to five years, while their average service 
period is found to be three years and six months, only about 
one-half the service period of the long-service women. 
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Their nativity and that of the ‘‘rank-and-file women’’ are 
given together for purposes of contrast and show the following 
facts: 


TABLE XXII. 


(Domestic Service.) 


NATIVITY OF ‘‘LONG-SERVICE WOMEN’’ COMPARED WITH NATIVITY 
oF ‘“RANK-AND-FILE WOMEN’’ IN SEVENTH WARD. 


F Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Birthplace. Long-service Women. Rank-and-File Women. 
Philadelphia. ... 12.0 12.8 
ennes ieee Sp 8.3 ee 6.0 18.8 
District of Columbia 3.0 4.6 
Mary lance eens 20.3 20.5 
Aipeg abel t Sem nee hon: 27.1 34.8 
Delaware. tau 5 14.3 6.5 
New Jersey.ny-as 6.8 4.1 
N. and S. Carolina . 3.0 4.3 
Southey aoc ea: Bu 4.2 
CALLCLIN Oe anaes 5 2,2 
100 100 


According to this record a greater proportion of “‘ long- 
‘service women’’ come from Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, 
which is not the case in Table XX, contrasting nativity of 
‘the men. 

The following tables show the range of wages and average 
wage for each of the classes of women servants here considered: 


TABLE XXIII. 
(Domestic Service.) 


‘WAGES OF ‘‘LONG-SERVICKE WOMEN’’ IN THE SEKVENTH WARD OF 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Average Wage. 
Sub-occupation. Range of Wages. § |———_—_—— 
Weekly. Monthly. 
Cook (or laundress); yee lle $3 oo- $7 00 $4 21 $18 22 
Chambermaid (or waitress)... 3 00- 400 350 1517 
General housework ...... I 50- I10 00 3: 50 sie PS any) 


Gen’l average wage 367 15 90 
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(In this table and the one following 4%4 weeks have been 
reckoned to a month.) 


TABLE XXIV. 
(Domestic Service.) 


WAGES OF ‘‘ RANK-AND-FILE WOMEN’ IN THE SEVENTH WARD OF 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Average Wage. 
Sub-occupation. Range of Wages. |_——————____-—_—_ 
Weekly. Monthly. 
SOON ten ie tae bd 0d ate Aes $2 50-$10 00 $3.99 $17 29 
Ghambennaid’. nee eer I 50- 400 aa ets OL 
Generale wibiy. © mites etal: I 00- 400 299 12 96 


Gen’] average wage Buel ae 


By comparing the last two tables it will be seen that the 
wage varies less between long service and ordinary service 
women than in the case of the men. The ordinary cook’s 
wage, $3.99, compares more favorably with $4.21, the long- 
service cook’s wage, than does $8.58, the ordinary coachman’s 
wage, with $10.74, the wage of the long-service coachman, and 
the contrasts throughout will be seen to be less pronounced in 
the women’s than in the men’s wages. 

But if the wage of ordinary service and long service varies 
less among the women than among the men, it must be remem- 
bered that the length of service varies less among the women 
than among the men. The average service periods of two 
classes of men servants are four years six months, and eleven 
years five months, the one being two and one-half times as great 
as the other; while the average service periods of the two 
classes of women are three years six months, and six years 
eight months, the one being not quite twice the other; hence, 
the narrower variations in wages of women as compared with 
those of men would corroborate the theory of the close connec- 
tion of quality of service and consequent length of service 
with high wages, rather than weaken that theory. Also it 
is true that in spite of the occasionally greater range in the 
wages paid to the “‘rank and file,”’ the average wages of the long- 
service domestics, both men and women, are uniformly greater 
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than the average wages paid tothe ‘‘ rank and file.”’ Combin- 
ing the average service periods of the long service domestics 
with those of the ‘‘rank and file’ gives us a combined average 
of six years and one month as the average service period of 
colored men servants, and four years and five months as the 
average service period of colored women servants in Philadel- 
phia. Again, uniting these averages of servants of both sexes 
in Philadelphia, gives the combined average service period for 
all colored domestics in the Seventh Ward of Philadelphia. This 
combined average service period is 4.96 years, that is to say, 
five years lacking less than one month. It is based on 875 
records:" 

This offers a decided contrast with the average length of ser- 
vice of domestics the country over, which average service 
period, Miss Salmon states, ‘‘is found to be less than one 
year and a half.’’» 

This contrast in service periods may be made clearer by the 
following graphic representation, showing length of service 
period of Negroes and of general domestic service in the United 
States, given in terms of a common unit of length. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE. 


GEN'L SERVICE 
ALL DOMESTICS IN U.S) 
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These service periods will be seen to stand to each other in 
the ratio of about 3 to 10, and may have some connection 
with the relative numbers of white and Negro domestics. It 
may be that the Negro service period is three times as long as 
the average service period, because there are three times as 


17Some time after the beginning of the investigation it was found to be 
practicable to get two records of length of service from each individual 
interviewed by adding the question, ‘‘ How long were you in your last 
place ?’ This question was then uniformly asked, which accounts for 
875 records of length of service from only 616 people personally 
interviewed. It must also be noted that the average is high, partly 
because the number of cases is small and includes a few cases of excep- 
tionally long-service periods. 

18 T,, M. Salmon, ‘‘ Domestic Service,” p. 109. 
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many Negro servants proportionately, and therefore three times 
as many chances for capable servants to be found among them. 
Another possible explanation of the longer period of colored 
domestics may be their greater docility as servants. As one 
employer whose name is well known in Philadelphia circles 
has said of colored domestics: ‘‘If you get a good class of 
colored people they are the most faithful, honest and biddable 
servants in the world.’’ This docility which isa recognized 
trait of the Negro character, has doubtless been developed by 
slavery, and it is not unlikely that it has been still further culti- 
vated in these later days by their knowledge that losing their 
places in service may mean inability to get work of any kind 
for an indefinite period. However, if we may judge from the 
remarks of a certain colored waitress upon length of service, 
the Negroes feel that there is a point beyond which docility 
and a respectful bearing cease to be virtues. As she had 
held her own situation for twenty-two years, her remark may 
fairly be taken as unaffected by personal considerations. She 
said: ‘Yes, they say long service is good service, but some- 
times you can’t stay at places; some of the ladies an’ gentle- 
men’s not very pleasant.’’ An employer, on the same point, 
says: ‘‘Itisn’t the servants any more than it is the mistresses 
who are responsible for the frequent changes of place.’’ She 
thinks that ‘‘it varies with the individual, not with the race.’’ 
Many of the employers who discussed the subject with the 
investigator said that their experience was that colored servants 
were ‘‘ more respectful ”’ (six said this), ‘‘ less impertinent’ (2), 
‘‘very anxious to please’’ (2), ‘‘more agreeable and obliging 
and have nicer manners’’ (4). 

A third possible explanation of the longer period of service 
among colored domestics may be found in the fact frequently 
adduced by their employers, that they ‘‘are much more likely 
than white girls to become attached to the family ’’—so they 
naturally stay longer in one place than others do. Another 
employer says: ‘‘When they become fond of you they are 
very staunch friends,’’ and yet another, saysof them: ‘‘ They 
are much more loyal and infinitely more affectionate than white 
servants. ‘They have shown me absolute loyalty in service.’’ 
This is significant as being the testimony of a Northern woman 
who had ‘‘never seen a colored servant’’ before she was 
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married and who employed them for the first time on coming 
to Philadelphia and now, after sixteen years, ‘‘would never 
have any one else.”’ 

The question whether one State or one section furnishes 
better domestics than another State or section is interesting, 
and has its bearing on the point under discussion. It is pos- 
sible that the Philadelphia colored people represent a higher 
grade socially and intellectually, than the Negroes of the 
South—and so, in searching for an explanation of the connec- 
tion between length of service and quality of service it may be 
suggestive and valuable here to compare the facts already 
tabulated in regard to nativity with the facts in regard to 
ordinary and extraordinary service, to see if any indication 
may be forthcoming as to the locality which furnishes the 
best quality of colored domestic service, whether Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania or the South. Such a comparison may cast 
light on the moot question whether Philadelphians are more 
likely to be well served by Philadelphia colored people or by 
Southerners. In the table given below, therefore, the per cent 
of Philadelphia colored people among long service and ordinary 
domestics is compared with the corresponding per cent of 
Virginia-born colored domestics. Virginia has been chosen to 
represent the South because it is the Southern State furnishing 
the greatest number of domestic servants in the Seventh Ward 
andis perhaps the State coming most sharply into competition 
with the native colored domestics. 


TABLE XXvV. 


COMPARING QUALITY OF SERVICE (AS IMPLIED IN LENGTH OF SER- 
VICE PERIOD) OF COLORED DOMESTIC SERVANTS 
OF VIRGINIA AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


RANK-AND-FILE DOMESTICS. LONG-SERVICE DOMESTICS. 


Av. Service Av. Service Av. Service Av. Service 


Birthplace. Period, Period, Period, Period, 
3 yrs. 6 mos. 4 yrs. 6 mos. 6 yrs. 8 mos. | II yrs. 5 mos. 
Women.) (Men.) | Women.) (Men.) 
Philadelphia . . .| 12.8 13.8 12.0 8.5 
Pennsylvania ...{ 6.0 18,5 5-9 aad 8.3 20:3 9.9 18.4 
Vitec eee 34.8 34.2 o7eT 28.2 
Proportion between 
Pennsylvania and 
Virginia ... 43 #4 39 ze 


(Approximately. ) 
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The proportions of Pennsylvania and of Virginia service here 
shown, are approximately represented by the fractions 42, 29, 
29 and +8, where the numerator in each case stands for Phila- 
aetehia peers employed in the Seventh Ward, and the 
denominator stands for Virginia servants there employed. 
Mesh these fractions are reduced to the same scale they become 


4884 37800 47600 41310 i 
Bee ee, Srolh, Gibhe and 44348. Here, as will be seen, the 


first and smallest fraction stands for the shortest service period 
(three years and six months); the second fraction for the next 
longer service period, and soon. ‘The values of these fractions 
will be seen to increase progressively, excepting the last, so 
that the greater values correspond with the longer service 
periods. The values of these fractions then, when taken in 
connection with the increasing service periods, would seem to 
indicate that the greater the proportion of Philadelphia domes- 
tics as compared with the proportion of Virginia domestics, the 
more valuable is the service ; that is to say that Philadelphia- 
born colored people appear to render the more efficient service. 
It should be said that the fourth fraction in the above compar- 
ison, to be consistent with the theory offered, should be larger 
than the third, but it must be remembered that the fourth frac- 
tion is based upon only seventy-one records and is therefore 
less likely to represent the facts accurately than the others 
which are based on a much greater number of records. 

Such indications as the above, approach nearer to accurate 
treatment of the question of quality of service rendered than it 
is possible to get through quoting opinions of employers. The 
subject is hard to treat at all adequately for the reason that all 
statements of degrees of excellence or of incompetency must be 
based on the shifting sands of opinion and upon the opinions 
of many different people, having different traditions, different 
education and home influences, different degrees of insight and 
different standards of excellence. Statements so conditioned 
must necessarily be relative and impossible to reckon up and 
number with any semblance of statistical precision. Still the 
opinions of the employers of colored domestics in the Seventh 
Ward of Philadelphia, a large proportion of whom have em- 
ployed both white and colored help, should have a certain 
interest and value, even though they are not reducible to 
figures. 
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Fifty-five employers ” in the Seventh Ward stated their views 
in regard to the qualities of Negro domestics and many varying 
opinions, both favorable and unfavorable, were expressed. 
The balance of testimony from these fifty-five employers, how- 
ever, seems to be largely in favor of the colored people rather 
than whites, both in regard to the service offered and in the 
attitude of the employee toward the employer. Only one 
employer stated that she preferred white to colored; she was 
employing colored help at that time only because she had not 
been able to secure satisfactory white girls. Twenty employers 
say that they find colored domestics quite as neat as whites, 
while two find them not as neat and five find them more so; 
‘‘much cleaner than the Irish both in their work and in their 
persons; ‘‘they keep their kitchen and their own room cleaner.’ 
Ten employers think they stay for as long or longer a 
service period, while seven think they do not stay as long as 
the whites. Fourteen employers think they render as good 
service as whites, and eleven think their service better, or ‘‘a 
great deal better;’’ while one—although employing three col- 
ored servants—thinks the whites do better work and says she 
has colored servants ‘‘ because they look more like servants.”’ 
She also thinks they drink more than the whites, an opinion 
which, so far as the present investigator can learn, she is 
unique in holding, since all the other employers who discussed 
the point held the opposite view. 

One gentleman, the business manager of one of the large 
first-class apartment hotels which employs thirty dining room 
men, names their freedom from intemperance as one of the 
chief reasons why he ‘‘decidedly prefers colored help.’’ ‘‘ They 
give more attention to their work,”’ he says, ‘‘are better waiters 
and they drink less. They can be counted upon on pay day 
the same as any other day, while white serving men are likely 
to go and drink up their pay and be useless for the rest of the 
day.’? The business manager of the Continental says the 
same thing, as do also all the hotels which employ colored 
service. 

A very few employers think colored domestics ‘‘are lazy and 
neglect their work,’’ while more than four times as many say 


19 Most of whom have employed both white and Negro domestics. 
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that they are “industrious’”’ and ‘‘ good workers,’”’ ‘‘ splendid 
workers,’’ ‘‘a great deal better workers and decidedly better 
cooks than the whites.’’ One employer says on this point: 
‘‘No, I have not found them lazy, at least no more so than 
others; there are good ones and bad ones among both white 
and colored.’’ Skill in cooking was mentioned by only six 
employers, all of whom think colored cooks superior to other 
servants in this respect. 

Further judgments are: ‘‘ They are excellent servants and 
have an intuitive knowledge of what you want;’’ ‘‘ they do 
all the things white servants wait to be told to do.’’ Several 
employers agree on these points, but one says: ‘‘ They have 
to be told to do everything, but if you keep after them, you 
can get the things done.’’ The testimonial of one cook upon 
the virtues of ‘‘her madam’’ will show this matter from the 
domestic point of view. This cook says, ‘‘My madam gives 
me the key, and she never comes down to see if I’m here in 
the morning; she knows I’1] be here; and she never comes into 
the kitchen to see if meals are getting along, because she 
knows when half-past six o’clock comes she can trust her 
girls to have it ready right then.’’ One mistress said: ‘‘ Trust 
them, and I have found they a/ways prove themselves worthy 
of trust.”’ EHighteen employers concur in the view that they 
are trustworthy and do not disappoint confidence; while three 
think them unreliable and untrustworthy, as compared with 
white servants. On this subject one employer on Spruce street 
said: “‘I think the colored people are much maligned in regard 
to honesty, cleanliness and trustworthiness; my experience of 
them is that they are immaculate in every way, and they are 
perfectly honest; indeed, I can’t say enough that is good about 
them.’’ ‘These sentiments were held by several other employ- 
ers, one on Broad street using almost the same words: ‘“‘I 
think the colored people are very much maligned in this mat- 
ter of honesty and trustworthiness; I have two colored men 
now who are as honest as the sun, and my cook, who also does 
all the marketing, is very industrious and careful,—painstak- 
ing. Sheisa good, faithful creature, and very grateful.’’ 

In regard to the question of the pilfering of food left from 
the table, the concensus of opinion is heavily against the 
colored people. There are only three employers who have 
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anything to say in defence of them in this particular, and six 
against. ‘Their defenders say: ‘‘ After ten years of experience 
with the colored people, I have never had a colored servant 
take anything, even food;’’ the next: ‘‘ We lost more food, 
etc., from the treating in the kitchen, which the Irish indulge 
in, than we have ever missed from pilfering of colored ser- 
vants,’’ and a third, who employs both white and colored ser- 
vants, says: ‘‘I know it is frequently said that the colored 
people take food home from the kitchen, but I have not found 
it so.’’ On the other hand it is said: ‘‘’ They are good ser- 
vants, but they w2// carry things off;”’ while another says that 
they ‘‘take food; they don’t mean to be dishonest, but they 
don’t consider that stealing, and are perfectly honest about 
money.’’ Another employer says: ‘‘ Unquestionably they 
are light-fingered about food and sweetmeats; slavery has 
always clothed and fed them and taught them to help them- 


selves; we think slavery is responsible for it.’’ Another 
thinks ‘‘ they are like children in temptation; they can’t resist 
sweetmeats, but never take things of value.’’ ‘The other two 


employers who spoke on this point say practically the same 
thing: ‘‘They are honest; they take things to eat home, but 
they don’t count that; we never lose anything valuable.’’ The 
other calls them ‘‘thieves,’’ but evidently means pilferers of 
food. 

In regard to their honesty, the balance is as strongly with 
them as, in this question of purloining food, it is against them. 
Eighteen employers say they are honest, and not one states the 
opposite. Two of these find them ‘‘ more honest than white 
servants,’’ and two others, already quoted, say they are ‘‘ per- 
fectly honest,’’ ‘‘as honest as the sun.’’ Many remarks made 
by domestics themselves, in the course of conversation, might 
be quoted as casting light on the subject, but only two will be 
given here. One elderly colored man, who had been a school 
janitor in the west end of the ward for two years, and was 
nearly nine years in his former place, said: ‘‘Some people say 
if you put your hand in a man’s pocket, you’re stealing; they 
think that’s the only way; but if you loaf two or three hours 
every day when your boss is paying you for working, I say 
you’re stealing just the same—stealing his time; I say we only 
live one day at a time, and that one day we’ve got to do the 
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same as if we’d just come to that place. In summer places 
I’ve seen them so triflin’—fooling away their time, and merely 
because the proprietor don’t see them.’’ The same spirit was 
shown by a woman cook on Broad street, who took pleasure 
in doing good work always for ‘‘ her lady,’’ whose kindness 
she enlarged upon with a warmth that showed a strong affec- 
tion. This woman said: “ When my time comes to go home 
from here, it will be a pleasant thought that I have done all I 
can to help my kind employer.’’ ‘These two cases imply not 
only honesty in the overt act, but an entire honesty of pur- 
pose. Many similar cases might be cited. 

The question of the general bearing and manners of colored 
domestics was discussed by many of their employers. The 
general opinion of the employers is that they are ‘* more will- 
ing and obliging’’ than white servants. As one employer 
says: ‘‘The Germans drink and the Irish order you out of 
the house, but the colored people are more respectful and 
anxious to please.’’ ‘‘’They are more agreeable and obliging 
and have nicer manners,’’ says another employer, and adds; 
‘When my sister was ill, the Irish maid I had at the time 
refused to carry up the breakfast tray, ‘because,’ she said, ‘it 
was not her business to do nursing,’ and she ‘ wouldn’t do it 
for ten dollars.’’’ So the employer herself prepared and 
carried up the trays until the colored girl, who came soon 
after, volunteered her services with: ‘‘Let me take up the 
breakfast tray, Mrs. W——. You look ready to drop,’’ and 
since she came, Mrs. W—— has never had a white girl in the 
house. That the colored people are more willing and obliging 
in manner is attested by twenty employers and denied by no 
one, while one employer, who is connected with the University, 
and has had years of experience, both with white and colored 
servants, says of the colored people: ‘‘ Whether they are better 
or worse than the whites may depend upon what whites you 
have. We had white servants for seven winters, and always em- 
ployed the best Irish servants we could get; but they were so 
unsatisfactory that we gave them up and tried colored servants. 
Our experience of them is that they are infinitely cleaner than 
the white Irish, both in their work and personally; they are 
more self-respecting and better mannered—more agreeable in 
manners; indeed, I have found them capable of the very highest 
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cultivation of manner. One of our men has the education of 
a gentleman and is improving himself constantly; the other is 
ignorant, but is exceedingly refined and modest in manner. 
Of course they have faults; they are fickle, changing from 
place to place, even when they are fond of their employers, and 
they have quick tempers, but they are truthful and honest; we 
have never lost a thing by them. We keep them by prefer- 
ence, and shall continue to do so.’’ 

Several employers agree in regard to this instinct of the 
colored people for good manners. One who constantly em- 
ploys nine servants, and in the last twenty-five or thirty years 
has had only one set of white servants says: ‘‘ There is much 
more to them than people think; our first man servant has as 
many of the instincts of a gentleman, as anyone I ever saw.”’ 
This is high praise. ‘‘ They have a native, deep-seated refine- 
ment and very lovely manners,’’ says another who has em- 
ployed them for fifteen years. 

A judgment which was frequently encountered and always 
among those employers who had had experience of both 
white and colored servants was, that colored servants are ‘‘just 
like other people of their own class.’’ One employer says on 
this point: ‘‘I don’t find a bit of difference; some are very neat 
and some are very untidy; it depends ez¢zvely on the girl.’’ 
Another says: ‘‘ There are good ones and poor ones among 
both; it varies with the individual, not with the race.’’ 
Another, in charge of a large institution, employing many 
servants of whom half are white and half colored, says: ‘‘ My 
experience has been very satisfactory with the colored ; they 
are less impertinent, but in most respects are much like white 
people of their own class. One is about as faithful as the other, 
and in the matter of neatness they are just like other people ; 
it is six of one and half a dozen of the other,’ As to trust- 
worthiness I have found certain ones are perfectly reliable— 
just as with other human beings.’’ ‘Those who are interested 
in this subject will doubtless see that, although these opinions 
of employers have no statistical value, they will have a prac- 
tical value for many readers, and especially if they open the 
eyes of the Philadelphia public, or even a small part of it, to 
the hitherto apparently unsuspected fact that there are grades 
among colored people, just as there are among white people; 
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and among colored servants as among white servants; that 
they are ‘‘just like other human beings;’’ some of them 
trustworthy, and others not; some of them ‘‘perfectly reli- 
able,’’ and others the opposite of what that phrase expresses, 
exactly as with white people of their own class. To class 
the whole race together, or to class all colored domestics to- 
gether, is to make a serious mistake. 


WALT 


CONJUGAL CONDITION, ILLITERACY AND HEALTH OF NEGRO 
DOMESTICS. 


Conjugal Condition.—The following table gives the facts in 
the matter of conjugal condition of colored domestics in the 
Seventh Ward of Philadelphia, by sex and age periods. It is 
based upon 2289 records (see page 491): 

Comparing the conjugal condition of Negro domestics with 
that of all domestics, we have: 


TABLE XXVI. 


CONJUGAL CONDITION IN ALL AMERICAN DOMESTIC SERVICE CoM- 
PARED WITH CONJUGAL CONDITION AMONG COLORED 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Conjugal Condition. MALE. FEMALE. 
(All American See — 
Domestic Servants.) Per Cent. Peneent 
Siftvle ei age itis ek agro 46.18 69.85 
Married voce ic oe ieee Ss . 49.96 12.84 
Widowed Gromit murs nee lier. 3.59 16,32 
Divorced (ayia esa erie e oy -99 
I00. 00 I00.00 
Conjugal Condition. MALE. FEMALE. 
(Colored Domestic —_ | ———- —_—— 
Servants in Philadelphia. ) Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Single va Si sl eterna eee ee 44.6 47.5 
Married}. .0.0 pon ae 51.0 33.1 
Widowed P2385 5 eee 2.8 17.4 
Divorced #4) ae ye eee AG 1.9 
Wp Sree ns bg 6b We Gh bo 9 nak 
100.00 100,00 


(490) 
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Conjugal Condition, Illiteracy and Health. 
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This comparison of the conjugal condition of white and of 
colored domestics may advantageously be reduced to graphic 
form for clearness. The first of these diagrams presents the 
facts of conjugal condition among A'merican domestics ser- 
vants of all nationalities, as recorded in the eleventh census, 
while the second presents the same facts relating to colored 
domestic servants in Philadelphia. 


CONJUGAL CONDITION IN ALI, AMERICAN DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
(Figures of Eleventh Census.) 
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A study of census statistics in connection with the results of 
this investigation, seems to show a remarkably close parallel 
between the conjugal statistics of men servants, white and 
colored. The disproportionate number of single white women 
is accounted for by the great number of unmarried foreign 
born white women in American domestic service. ‘This study 
of the conjugal condition of domestic servants seems to corrob- 
orate the opinion of those employers who found colored people 
“* very much like other human beings.”’ 

Illiteracy.—The following table of illiteracy is based upon 
576 reports: 
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TABLE XXVIII. 


ILLITERACY AMONG DOMESTIC SERVANTS, NEGROES, OF THE SEVENTH 
WARD, PHILADELPHIA. 


TOTAL. 
Male. Female. |———-—— a 
No. Pencent: 
Illiterate. 
Cannot read or write ..... Io 60 70 
Cannoviwritemimmnie-s cae ans 5 44 49 2007, 
Literate 
Able to readand write. .... 109 267 376 65.3 
Pavinora trades ase «hells. = 7 II 18 Ber 
Having a trade and some higher 
sreooutraiiing se bps sper 3 vi | 10 1 
Having higher school training 22 31 53 9.2 
Lotal iy winced maa oie on: 156 420 576 100.0 


This table shows 9.6 per cent of the men and 24.8 per cent 
of the women in domestic service to be illiterate in some degree, 
with a total percentage of 20.7 illiterate, either wholly or in 
part, while 80 per cent of the colored men and women in domestic 
service have at least a common school education. Fourteen 
per cent of the total count will be seen to have had some train- 
ing above that of the common schools, or to have attended an 
industrial school. 

The illiteracy of Negro servants is about 2 per cent greater 
than that of the total Negro population of the Seventh Ward. 
This is doubtless to be accounted for by the fact that 70 per cent 
of colored domestic servants are women, and the illiteracy of col- 
ored women is uniformly greater than that of colored men. 
This will be seen by glancing at the per cents of illiteracy for 
colored men and women servants, 9.6 per cent as opposed to 
24.8 per cent, and in the total population 14.2 per cent as opposed 
to 24.1 percent. In the whole population the sexes are about 
evenly balanced in numbers, hence in the general average for 
the illiteracy of the whole population, the rates for each sex 
would bear an equal part in the general result. A comparison 
of these averages shows that the men in domestic service are 
somewhat less illiterate than the men in the whole popula- 
tion, while the women in domestic service appear to be slightly 
behind the women of the whole population. 
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The question will arise as to the relative illiteracy of Negro 
domestics and of other domestics the country over. It is inter- 
esting to make the comparison. ‘The census of 1890 gives the 
percentage of male illiterates in domestic and personal service 
as 18.9. This is the rate for all men servants in America, ten 
years old and over and includes all nationalties, the native 
whites, foreign-born whites and colored. It is less creditable 
than the record of the Philadelphia colored population by 
nearly five points, the record for Philadelphia’s male Negroes 
ten years old and over being but 14.2 per cent. And itis 
only about half as creditable as the record of colored domestic 
men-servants, their per cent of illiteracy amounting to only 
9.6. (The margin of error in the last is probably large, how- 
ever, since it is computed upon but 156 cases.) The census 
shows for female domestic service the country over, including 
both native and foreign white, and colored women over ten 
years of age, a per cent of illiteracy amounting to 24.75. 
Among colored women servants in Philadelphia 24.80 are 
tound to be illiterate. The whole colored population of Phila- 
delphia improves slightly upon this, showing for its women 
and girls 24.1 per cent of illiteracy. 


ILLITERACY OF COLORED DOMESTICS (PHILADELPHIA) AND OF ALI, 
AMERICAN DOMESTICS, COMPARED BY SEX. 


COLORED DOMESTICS |S 
MALE (PHILA) Soa a 


ILLITERACY) ALL Aneestics WLLL... 18.9 


(11TH. CENSUS OF US) 
q 


UME es 


COLORED DOMESTICS [i 
FEMALE ) 


This comparison seems to indicate that the grade of intelli- 
gence of women servants, white and colored, is practically the 
same, while the colored men servants are of a higher grade of 
intelligence than are white men servants. ‘The investigator is 
inclined to think that the average of illiteracy for colored men 
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servants, though computed on so few records, fairly represents 
the real conditions. It is not difficult to account for the great 
difference in records of colorec and of white men servants when 
one remembers the fact so often referred to, of the crowding 
out of competent and educated colored men, who have been 
clerks, teachers and skilled workmen, and who at one time or 
another, have found themselves in a position where they were 
obliged to take domestic service or nothing. Large numbers 
of such men in the ranks of domestic service would bring down 
the percentage of illiteracy very decidedly. That it should 
reach the point of 9.6 per cent is very creditable to the colored 
men servants if the figures are correct, since the per cent of 
illiteracy for native white males is not quite four points ahead 
of it, being given by the census as 5.83 per cent. 

Health Statistics for Domestic Servants.—The questions 
““Number of days sick in last twelve months?’ “‘ Nature of 
illness ?’’ were answered by 547 domesticservants. The tabula- 
tion of their reports follows: 


TABLE XXIX. 
(Domestic Service.) 


SICKNESS AND HEALTH DURING LAST TWELVE MONTHS, BY SEX. 


MALE. FEMALE. TOTAL. 
Health — — — 
Record. No. Per Cent. No. Per Cent. No. Per Cent. 
Not sick at 
all during 
last twelve 
months , | 121 79.6 293 74.2 414 75.7 
Ill one week 
Or lessis 7 4.6 33 8.4 40 We3, 
Tl more than 
one week 24 15,8 69 17.4 93 17.0 
otalen ae 152 100. 395 100. 547 100. 


From this table it is seen that 80 per cent of the men have 
not been ill at all during the year; while among the women 74 
per cent have been exempt from illness. It is noteworthy that 
the slightest illness appears to have been conscientiously 
reported upon, since very nearly one-third of the men reporting 
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illness were cases of colds or other such slight troubles as kept 
them ill only a day or two; while rather more than one-third 
of the women also scrupulously reported such insignificant 
illnesses. In this paper, however, the example of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor has been followed and ‘‘colds’’ have not been 
counted at all. Wherever, therefore, an illness of one or two 
daysis reported, it is of more serious nature than a mere cold. 

Of the 547 persons reporting, 3.1 per cent report serious ill- 
ness of which 2.6 per cent belongs to the women and the remain- 
ing .5 per cent to the men. 

The most prevalent troubles are consumption, la grippe, 
quinsy, sore throat, rheumatism, neuralgia, chills and fever, or 
dyspepsia and ‘‘inflammatior,’’ which latter term appears to 
be a general name for all discomforts of the inner domestic 
from indigestion to peritonitis and sudden death. 

Of those reporting illness seven of the thirty-one men will be 
seen to have been ill one week or less ; while thirty-three of the 
Io2 women were ill one week or less. One maid reports a 
severe attack of la grippe but she ‘‘ worked all the same”’ losing 
not one day of work in the year. And Table VII will show 
that this is no uncommon fact but that several of those report- 
ing illness lose no time from work. While the women’s sick 
list shows thirty-three ill one week or less, it shows sixty-nine 
who have had longer periods of illness. Among the longest 
periods reported are the following: ‘‘Out of work for three 
months on account of trouble with the eyes, an operation for 
cataract ;’’ another, out three or four months on account of 
weak lungs, says: ‘‘I never can work more than a few weeks 
toa time;’’ another, laid up three months with a sprained 
ankle ; another, ‘‘sick from March to Christmas with rheu- 
matism ;’’ another, ‘‘four months sick with rheumatism, but 
worked ;’’ another, five months sick with nervous shock 
caused by sudden death of her husband in an accident; one 
man has chills and fever from time to time all the year 
round; another, ‘‘had rheumatism all winter but lost no 
working time.’’ A comparison of the length of illness tabu- 
lated below will show that the records just quoted are unusual. 
Table XXIX gives the complete record of those who report 
illness within the past twelve months. 
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TABLE XXX. 
(Domestic Service.) 


PERSONS SICK OR INJURED, BY SEX, BY KIND OF AILMENT OR INJURY 
AND BY LENGTH OF ILLNESS. 


MALE. FRMALE. 
Kind of Period of Illness. Period of Illness. 
Ailment, etc. a —__ - 
No. | | No. 
Days. |Weeks.| Mos. Days. |Weeks.| Mos. 
LSCESS Heute) siti oats ea ee 8 I I : : 
Me oy ah SCI oc : Z - ° I ‘ 2 
Accident (to hand) . Ves 2 ; I 2 : 
oe re. ae am I . ; I in ve. 3 
Nala cbosEh | ae) ee d . : . I : 3 : 
Biliousness .... TOPS OL Ae os : I 3 : : 
Chills and fever . . I t : 5 I - 2 : 
Joluctcrreseh oa Ca yalh Pe A BRIT se Ie a ae ee |e ar ; 3% 
oe 
Au iid | ioe cell AY Si poal eee eas I : 3 
i Sybase ll es oballey P 8 Thiet Were ieee: | oP Bia Macarena 3 
EADS e at Meet eim eet fie as ire oe fT PE fe Se 
DESI EN S so oh oles wollc a: Sallis GR auc I ee wath 
‘© and kidney 
troublerylt meee et linet leere ete Mele TOs ccs 
Erysipelas’ . 9.0. 0+} 1 ||| ewe raat loners itope en ak sical) pe 
Pepee narnia tlON Tete cts ee ie vomcullce a2 I STAY tress 2M ot 
HS operation for 
CAtATACCHECM itcmeer| Mr mesdeen | ariel Te)"|i's2 et sene Loet pomee yee 3 
By ALS | We eae Pel Gee eae (erty Pasar Oe am Wes sabe We 6 as 
HMeadachet ee a esta L Pll Soa cch PRN UCR toe PERN eae 4 bag 
Injury toback...|..|..-- aisles trotted sas 6 : 
Internal ailment .|../..-. Se mh i! 6 ete 
“a “ce I | 
e . . 3 . 
K a Sil tece coel| wa Se Salley. Gelber rallies : I 
“ 66 ce 2 
é. . . . e °. * . . . > ° b | | | ° . . . . 
EM she 6 ni aien S|) A fide es Gee 3 I I ae, 
WY : A 'ac Aa 2 I 2 és 
as Peed oy) Gtk: Risa een onan See Regt ae i) | eens 
sf 5 Aaa CB irc I 4 
ce . ° . . . . . . ° ° I . . 5 . . 
os oes os < Poe Wich 2A. Me 8 : 
ae 5 ES SY Ball-aercd om salen fay: Bale ace Ol eee ih ae 
Malarial fevers ar ion) semes eM feeds, (Node fim tates 
InQsereibsel GB es iG alc oe Pa a 2 


* Broken leg. 

+Intermittent (‘‘ loses no time”’). 
¢ “ Few days.” 

2 Unknown (‘‘ worked all time”’). 
|| Unknown. 

q Result of heavy lifting. 

**k Hemorrhage. 

++ Unknown (‘‘ worked all time.’’) 


32 
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TABLE XXX .—Continued. 


Kind of 
Ailment, etc. 


Neuralgia s. ys \c03, 3 
ae 
ie ee 
Neuriis 0. ace 
Operation (surgical), 
Pleutisy Sos cies 
Quinsy -iC sss 
ae 
i. nie Reite. a 
Hy BME! hon vaio 
sie muon 
Rheumatism ... 
ae 
.: yeaa a 
4 . . . 


tas 


Shock (nervous) : 
Sprained ankle 
Stomach‘ inflamma- 


tion’”’ of 
a4 «e ae 
ce ae ce 
“ ae ae 
ft ac ae 


“se 


Tape-worm removed 


“ 


Typhoid fever . 
e «ec 


Unknown 
«ce 


a 
ee 
ae 
“ 
ae 
ae 
ia 
ce 
ce 
ac 


ae 


Total 


Je 
I 
I 
I 
ii 

WES 
I 
3 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
2 
I 


Days. 
ies 
‘a : 


I 
2 
B) 
10 


MALE. FEMALE. 
Period of Illness, | Period of Illness. 
No. | 
Weeks.| Mos. | Days. |Weeks.| Mos. 
a . ° . i 
even kL ren 3 
aE od per 4 
Tea. Ne 2 
I a eal WEL 
I Sige - | 2 
4“) te I 10 Se . 
: I Sah BAS CA k 
2 2 ° es a 
ie: 3 sla etcert setsues 
Pee fa = I te eee: 2 . 
2 2 waa) ereak . . 
. I fe OAR Ares BPR bey oi 
rll E as ma 2 
eas! [ns a ie 6 |. aes 
, I meh 4 
hs oroal, ‘= Ligivs ; -| 3to9 
BF he RIS Lalee . . 5 
aes Hers bakes eee aed 
' 
° oii : BEA) He 9 Pd ty I apt on Be 
Tae a EN a x eo ee 2 ae 
Sia LS ee CLE ah aed Xe! Ya 
Peay) li ee ba I ss ws te E 
a te ; TD xe. att 7 ame 
cee Py ee hy ERY 
= Be - 3 2 aie : 
iis oS I strate 2 ow 
s = EP sea os 2 
hea a tray 4 si Leben: ee 
: I APS TR Sees 
acts 2 Bipiite eye i 
I I Io ey Lee oer 
2 asta gk 5G i eco Oe 
2 OF 3) Lie sere = I cae 
Syeuiue Suis. aos 2) VS ie 
ie oe oor) Peas & 3 : 
Sixe, %e hanes pet * ten, a 4 
ae ees are aie Sabha eels 
cei 2 Oh Bes: sme I 
Sidaee 3 5 Pad Poa It ae 2 
SIG eae Fi oe, Pe cee” 3 
| 102 | 


* Week (‘‘ worked all time’’). 


+‘‘ All winter but worked all time. 
} Few days. 
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This table is found to aggregate 415 weeks of illness during 
the year, to be distributed among 547 persons, giving an aver- 
age loss of work time for illness of about four-fifths of a week 
per individual during the year.” 

Health of colored domestic servants in the Seventh Ward 
during the last twelve months is shown in the diagram which 
follows: 


HEALTH STATISTICS, FOR LAST TWELVE MONTHS, OF COLORED 
DOMESTICS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


, ? 

Ee] NOT SICK ATALL DURING LAST 12 MONTHS 

ILL ONE WEEK ORLESS » 6 Be ” 
a} &. mak 


LLMORE THAN } WEEK». 


It may be of interest to compare this result with the following table 
taken from Professor Mayo Smith’s ‘‘ Statistics and Sociology,’? which 
table, the author says, is ‘‘ based upon the experience of the largest and 
most important Friendly Society in England, which gives aid to members 
when they are ill, the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, comprising 
400,000 members.’’ The table is as follows : 


Average Sickness per Individual 


Age. Per Annum (in Weeks). 
Male. Female. 
15-20, VCatS eines a ete ounces .666 .666 
20-25 Wie essai h lot cy acnee be wl Ark | “yyy 
A Ep ds WE cel al a See ater iy ake ee -995 +995 
45-058 bs roe Chl eee eran cat 2.736 2.751 
T5—65> nw Apes chore sense. twat sre d<3 TA 1.334 


Omitting the 45-65 period, which is not fairly comparable with the 
ages of colored domestic servants (their average age being 30.3), it 
will be seen that the average illness among the English working people 
is nearly the same as that among colored domestics of the same age. 
The English Sick Benefit Society showing an average of .799 as com- 
pared with .759 for colored servants, the slight difference being to the 
advantage of the colored servants. 


IX. 
IDEALS OF BETTERMENT. 


In view of the general purpose of this investigation, it is 
proper to discuss in conclusion the question of the improve- 
ment of Philadelphia Negro domestic service. In the first 
place, what remedies or improvements in domestic service have 
already been tried with any measure of success? The answer 
to this question should indicate the lines along which progress 
may be expected. 

The only two scientific studies of the subject up to the pres- 
ent time, are those of Mr. Charles Booth and of Miss Salmon, 
who in 1897 published her 300-paged book entitled ‘‘ Domestic 
Service.’’ Mr. Booth’s treatment of the subject is purely sta- 
tistical, simply stating and grouping facts; it has no theory of 
betterment to offer. But Miss Salmon, besides giving statistics 
of American domestic service, also treats the question in its 
historical aspects and considers it philosophically and practi- 
cally, with an eye to its probable future development and to 
possible remedies for present difficulties. 

Hence the best, perhaps the only answer, to the above ques- 
tion now to be found in print is that given by Miss Salmon in 
the closing chapters of her book; and a brief abstract of those 
chapters is therefore given here, with her permission. 

Before suggesting any plan of betterment, Miss Salmon enu- 
merates and discards various ‘‘ doubtful remedies,’’ such as the 
removal of all difficulties by the application of the golden rule, 
employing the system of service}books in vogue in Germany, 
introducing domestic training in the public schools, and other 
methods. All these plans fail, says the author, because they 
assume that the adjustment to be made isa purely personal 
one, whereas larger relations—political, economic, industrial 
and social—are, in point of fact involved; and she believes that 
reform in domestic service, if it is to succeed, ‘‘ must be accom- 
plished along the same general economic lines as are reforms 
in other great departments of labor.’’ She shows that domestic 
service, though apparently isolated from other departments of 
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the world’s work, has been powerfully affected by inventions, 
by political revolutions and social changes, by the commercial 
development of the country and the introduction of the factory 
system, which took out of the household once and for all the 
making of men’s garments, many kinds of woolen wear, boots 
and shoes, hats, gloves, etc., together with the preparation of 
many kinds of food now made chiefly in factories,—cheese, 
canned vegetables, ice cream, etc. 

Having shown that domestic labor is not isolated but forms 
an integral and closely interwoven part of the social fabric, the 
author turns to consider possible remedies which can succeed 
only as they harmonize with the all-pervasive economic ten- 
dencies of modern times. Miss Salmon first enumerates these 
tendencies and declares them to be: 

‘‘r, The tendency toward concentration of capital and labor 
in industry, shown in pools, trusts, department stores, etc. 

‘‘2, The tendency toward specialization in every department 
of labor. 

‘“ 3. The tendency toward collective action growing from (1) 
and (2). 

‘a, The tendency toward profit-sharing and similar methods 
constantly becoming more far-reaching. 

‘5. The tendency toward greater industrial independence of 
women.”’ 

The first of the remedies suggested by Miss Salmon as run- 
ning in harmony with these tendencies is specialization of 
household employments. This isan important point deserving 
of most careful consideration. It is true that all advancement 
yet made in household employments has involved division of 
labor and unconscious co-operation; as for instance, when spin- 
ning and weaving once done by the women at home, was 
removed to the factory ; next, when the sewing machine took 
the making of underclothing largely out of the home and made 
of it the ‘‘white goods’’ industry. Cheese, a home product 
till 1860, is now wholly factory made. 

It is important to notice that all these articles, both of food 
and clothing, though at first more expensive when factory 
made, are now both better and more cheaply made outside the 
household. The presumption is that other articles now in a 
transition state (such for example, as glass-canned fruits and 
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preserves, jellies, pickles, bread, cake, pastry, pressed meats, 
condensed milk, butter, etc.), would soon be among those things 
made both detter and more cheaply out of the house than within, 
were the demand for them sufficient. These things, if 
purchased through women’s exchanges, are more expensive 
only because the ‘‘ demand for them has thus far been limited.”’ 
The author believes that their cheapening would follow upon 
their greater demand, together with improved quality, as has 
been the case with clothing, etc. She shows further that the 
delivery of practically all articles of food ready for the final 
application of heat is possible through business enterprise and 
scientific experiment, and believes that this would go a long 
way toward solving the ‘‘servant question’’ by taking most of 
the domestics out of the house and thus lessening the strain 
of personal relations of employer and employee. Employers 
would welcome such a change. The situation would be 
improved for the employees also, since many women could 
retain their homelife and at the same time earn money 
and support their families.*" This change, it is pointed out, 
‘“is in direct line with the tendency toward specialization 
everywhere else found, in that it enables each person to do 
exclusively that thing which she can do best; it allows the 
concentration of labor and capital and thus economizes and 
secures the largest results; it retains the woman’s homelife 
without sacrificing her bread-winning opportunities; it 
improves the quality of products, thus made under the most 
favorable conditions; it brings the work of every cook 
into competition with the work of every other cook and thus 
incites improvement; it applies the principle of unconscious 
co-operation and thus harmonizes with other business activi- 
ties:"’ 

That the laundry department also could thus be taken outside 
the household will not be questioned, since Troy laundries 
already do many articles better and more cheaply than can be 


21 A long list of bread-winners among women is given (‘‘Domestic 
Service,’ page 219 ef seg.) showing how women are wholly or partly 
supporting their families by preparing in their homes articles of food for 
sale in neighboring large cities, each woman usually making large 
quantities of only one or two articles, e. g., Saratoga potatoes, sold in 
large quantities to grocers, jams and pickles, chicken salad, cake, etc. 
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done at home. ‘Troy prices would lessen with increased demand 
and competition among laundries. 

The care of lawns, gardens and orchards in summer, and of 
furnaces in winter, also tends to become a business in itself; 
and many cases are recorded of men who care for eight or ten 
different furnaces, or who have charge of from ten to fifteen 
lawns or gardens, and of women who wash windows once a 
week, for a large number of families. 

There are many reasons why this tendency should develop. 
It has much in its favor, while the only objection to it—that the 
cost of living would be increased—is not valid, since it is cer- 
tain that the added expense would only be temporary, as in the 
case of factory-made garments, and would finally operate 
decidedly to cheapen living expenses. 

The second possible remedy suggested is profit-sharing, and its 
application to housework is interesting. ‘‘It is possible,’’ says 
Miss Salmon, “to fix a sum, as $50 or $100 for monthly 
expenses, including food, fuel, lights, a fvo-vata for guests, etc. 
If by care in the use of materials the expenses amount to but 
$45 or $90 monthly, the $5 or $10 saved can be divided accord- 
ing to a proportion previously agreed upon, between the em- 
ployer and the employees; the cook, who is in a position to save 
most, receiving the greatest percentage of the bonus.”’ 

Domestics thus become interested partners in the concern and 
with most satisfactory results. Miss Salmon states that this is 
not untested theory but has been successfully practiced and 
actually does place the household on a business basis. 

A third possible remedy proposed is thorough education in 
household science. It is maintained that the organization of a 
great professional school fully equipped for the study of 
domestic science and open only to graduates of the leading 
colleges and universities, would start household science in the 
right direction,—that in which advancement in all other occupa- 
tions has been made,—and thus make possible true progress and 
further harmonious development in this ‘‘ belated industry.” ” 

The result, should these remedies be applied on a large 
scale, Miss Salmon believes would be far reaching and of inesti- 
mable value. She says: ‘‘ This readjustment of work and the 


2So called by Miss Addams in a recent address. 
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willingness of large numbers of women to work for remuneration 
would be as productive of improvement in all household affairs 
as division of labor has been elsewhere. A far-reaching benefit 
is suggested by Maria Mitchell when she says:—‘the dress- 
maker should no more be a universal character than the 
carpenter. Suppose every man should feel it his duty to do his 
own mechanical work of all kinds—would society be bene- 
fited?—would the work be well done? Yet a woman is 
expected to know how to do all kinds of sewing, all kinds of 
cooking, all kinds offlany ‘‘woman’s work,’’ and the conse- 
quence is that life is passed in learning these only, while the 
universe of truth beyond remains unentered.’ It must be said 
in conclusion,’’ the author continues, ‘‘that little can be ac- 
complished in domestic reform except through the use of means 
which already exist, developing these along lines marked out 
by industrial progress in other fields.’’ 

This brief extract gives the gist of the best thought thus far 
devoted to the subject. Now, we must ask ourselves, how can 
all this be applied to Negro domestic service in Philadelphia ? 
What facts now existing in service there can be laid hold of and 
developed along these lines of progress observed in other fields 
of industry ? 

Most of the facts of Negro domestic service which are amen- 
able to such adaptation and development are to be found under 
the head of specialization of employments. Considerable out- 
side service is already being done by colored people in Phila- 
delphia. The degree to which laundry work, forexample, has 
been removed from the household may be seen by the fact 
that there are but thirty-one private laundresses in the ward, 
while 1097 colored women in the ward support their families 
by taking in washing or doing ‘‘day’s work,’’ as they call 
washing by the day at the employer’s house. There is every 
evidence that sending out the washing instead of keeping a 
laundress as one of the regular domestics is more satisfactory 
both to employer and employee; for the laundress would rather 
do the work at home, and often must do it there or not at all, 
when there are young children in her family, while the em- 
ployer gains a peaceful Monday and Tuesday by having the 
work done out, besides saving the slight but constant expense 
of coal and washing supplies. Aside from these 1097 individual 
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laundresses in the ward, there are also two regular laundries 
managed by Negro families, where all the working members 
of the family are busily employed for six days in the week 
with the work of a large number of families. Such colored 
people as these are justly jealous of the work given to China- 
men, while many native Negroes cannot get work todo. There 
is no doubt that successful and excellent laundries would grow 
up under the management of Philadelphia colored men and 
women if employers could be satisfied to ‘‘put the washing 
out’’ and to admit the possibility of having clothing laun- 
dered on some other week day!than that which was usual in 
the Plymouth colony. The domestic economy of America 
to-day is more complex than was that of the Plymouth colony, 
and we can very easily make due allowance for the fact, by 
letting our laundresses choose their own ‘‘ Monday.’’ 

Another branch of domestic work showing the specializing 
tendency is that known as ‘‘ general work,’’ which with men 
servants usually denotes care of furnaces, cleaning the front of 
the house, etc. Nearly all of these men do such work for a con- 
siderable number of families and devote their entire time to it. 
One man was encountered who was in charge of the furnaces 
and ‘‘ outside work’’ of not less than eight different establish- 
ments. In this direction employers could easily co-operate to 
effect further specialization, as only a little over two per cent of 
Negro male wage-earners are at present general workers. It was 
observed that such men were found almost exclusively in the 
more fashionable and wealthy quarter, while elsewhere the 
waiter manservant undertook the outside work as part of his 
duty. ‘The specializing tendency in this department of Negro 
service is much less marked than in the laundry work. Still 
progress in the right direction is practicable, since the tendency, 
though not greatly developed, still exists. 

A much more significant fact in the matter of specialization 
of work is the presence in the Seventh Ward alone, of eighty- 
three colored caterers and cateresses, whose employment by 
families who entertain to any extent surely diminishes the 
need in those families for the services of such large numbers 
of domestics as would otherwise be employed by them. The 
use of such outside professional help is clearly a development 
in the right direction and the service thus secured is manifestly 
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better, because skilled. Itis equally evident that it is cheaper 
to employ a caterer periodically than to keep an extra number 
of trained domestics permanently employed in the household 
for such occasions. Here again, then, specialization is found 
actually at work among the colored people of Philadelphia. 

A fourth instance of it which is found in the city is worth 
citing. This is a Woman’s Exchange. The preparation of 
foods, such as fruit in glass jars, preserves, jellies, pickles, 
etc., and the making of simple garments, underwear, aprons, 
shirt waists, baby’s caps, etc., are the kinds of work spe- 
cialized upon by the “Exchange for Women’s Work,’’ lo- 
cated at 756 South Twelfth street, in connection with the 
parsonage of Bethel Church. ‘This Exchange is outside the 
Seventh Ward, but isso notable a case of the tendency here 
discussed that it seems well to mentionit. The articles offered 
for sale are of excellent quality and are sold at moderate 
prices. The investigator has noticed, in a high grade pro- 
vision store on Chestnut street, not far from Rittenhouse 
square, that jellies, jams and fruits are offered for sale bearing 
conspicuous sale cards marked, ‘“ Miss iS iabsckléed. 
Peaches,’’ ‘‘ Miss ’s Currant Jelly,’’ etc. This suggests 
that there might be an exchange for colored women’s work at 
such provision stores and high-grade groceries if the proprietors 
could be induced to co-operate, as many of them doubtless 
could be by judicious and business-like suggestions from their 
leading customers or from some well known and influential 
organization of women. Colored women who have unusual 
skill in the preparation of any kind of foods might in this way 
be able to place their goods advantageously, greatly to their 
own benefit and also to that of the community of which they 
form often an unemployed part. 

To sum up: the facts of colored domestic service which can 
be laid hold of and developed along the lines of specialization 
of household work then, are these facts connected with 
‘‘Eextra Service’’: (1) Laundry work can be done more con- 
veniently and as cheaply or more cheaply outside of the house 
than within it, and many excellent laundresses among the 
married colored women are anxious to get such work to do. 
(2) ‘‘ Outside work,’’ furnace work, etc., can similarly be done 
by men making it their business, and a man servant thus be 
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left free for other duties or dispensed with altogether. (3) 
Patronage of caterers rather than the employment of supernu- 
merary domestics is a step tending to simplify household work 
in large establishments and the employment of competent 
colored caterers a step tending to simplify the problem of 
unemployed colored men in Philadelphia. (4) Anything tend- 
ing toextend the patronageof exchanges for women’s work, 
and by inducing competition in such work, to cheapen articles 
so offered for sale, is a step in the direction of taking food 
preparation outside the household, and anything tending to 
secure a steady sale for the work of skilled colored cooks in 
such exchanges is a step in the direction of solving the 
‘“colored unemployed’’ problem of Philadelphia with all the 
degradation and suffering implied in that problem. 

In regard to the second possible remedy proposed by Miss 
Salmon, it can only be said that the method of profit-sharing 
is as practicable with colored as with white or foreign em- 
ployees—perhaps more so since colored domestics are prover- 
bially ‘‘ anxious to please.’’ 

The third possible remedy suggested—thorough education 
in household affairs—aims to remove the odium now attaching 
to domestic service and to attract competent people to the 
employment by raising it to the rank of a profession. The 
Philadelphia colored people have already thought this subject 
through for themselves. A woman physician who is well 
known in Philadelphia, one of the most intelligent and interest- 
ing women of either race, said to the present investigator: ‘‘If 
domestic service were made more honorable, more tolerable, 
more human, it would not beso unpopular. If we had good 
training-schools for service it would become an honorable 
branch of business. Mr. Booker Washington believes in ‘ put- 
ting brains into common work,’ and that is just what I say 
about domestic labor. Ifa girlis taught to cook skillfully and 
to buy economically she becomes a dignified laborer. A trained 
worker is always honorable and dignified. I have often said 
there should be a school to train domestics. Many girls want 
to work who can’t getthe’opportunity. Ifyou ask them ‘ What 
do youunderstand doing >—What do you represent?’ they say,‘ I 
don’t know how to do anything well;’ it is a most lamentable 
answer and a most common one. But they wav¢ to learn; if 
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you ask, ‘Would you go and work for fifty cents a week and be 
trained?’ they will say: ‘yes, willingly.’ And I believe that 
we should have a school of instruction with a regular course, 
where graduates who reach a certain degree of excellence get a 
certificate of efficiency. Let this school be an employment 
bureau also. Such an arrangement would be a help both ways, 
to the employees and to the competent among the employed.”’ 

That this idea of Dr. ——’s could be made workable seems 
unquestionable when we study the situation in London as 
shown by Mr. Booth. There the girls from the workhouse 
schools, who have only the merest rudiments of training in 
household affairs, are nevertheless in such demand in London 
service that, as Mr. Booth says:” ‘‘There is no difficulty in 
finding places for the girls from the workhouse schools as the 
demand far exceeds the supply.’”’ The M. A. B. Y. S. (Metro- 
politan Association for Befriending Young Servants) has organ- 
ized an employment bureau, where these young servant girls 
may be engaged, and at this office the protection of the girl is 
insured by obliging the mistress to sign a form of agreement 
stating the number in her family, work required, wages paid, 
privileges granted, etc. The detailed workings of this bureau 
and its friendly connection with the girls after their places are 
secured are set forth fully in Mr. Booth’s book. The chief 
thing to be noted here is the remarkable demand which actu- 
ally exists for girls having any training at all, which fact leaves 
little doubt that the training does distinctly add to the value 
of the servant. A training school for domestic training could 
easily be established in Philadelphia in connection with institu- 
tious already organized. The best known colored institute in 
the city of Philadelphia is already doing admirable work in 
manual training and the teaching of trades from the building 
trades to millinery and dressmaking. Would it not be practi- 
cable to add courses in domestic science and economy, chemis- 
try and sanitation, etc., o which only graduates of the institute 
should be admitted and where certificates should be granted only 
to graduates attaining a certain rank in their work, both theo- 
retical and practical? An employment bureau in connection 
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withzsuch a training school could be undertaken on a fair 
business; basis by some philanthropic or civic association, to 
insure] fair treatment, as is done by the M. A. B. Y.S.in 
London. Such a plan would undoubtedly be facilitated by the 
presence at the head of this particular institution at the present 
time of one of the most gifted and progressive women in Phila- 
delphia, {whose views on domestic service are the leading ones 
injmodern domestic reform. 

In closing;this paper it may be well to point out that these 
suggestions, all of which are in line with the views of the 
best thinkers;upon the subject of reform in the administration 
of household matters, would obviate in large measure the 
greatest difficulties in the domestic service of to-day. What 
are these difficulties? In England the two greatest, in the 
opinion of Mr. Booth, are the dullness of the domestic servants’ 
life and the difficulty of the personal relations between employer 
and employed. ‘The same is true of American domestic ser- 
vice, with the added drawback of loss of social standing, which 
in this country is the greatest objection of all, though hardly 
consciously "felt in England. When the domestic becomes a 
‘trained worker, honorable and dignified,” this great objec- 
tion will be removed, and it is clear that minimizing the num- 
ber of, domestics employed within the household would do 
away in large measure with the difficulty of the personal rela- 
tions between mistress and maid, while the domestics thus set 
free to perform their special work according to their own 
methods, and in their own homes, would have no more reason 
to complain of the dullness of such life than a dressmaker or 
milliner would have. With the removal of these obstacles, 
better ability would enter domestic service, and the industry 
would become more honorable as well as more endurable and 
attractive to domestics, who we sometimes forget are also 
human beings, and naturally wish to live the lives of human 
beings. 
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ing the several courses offered in the College, are in like manner re- 
stricted as to their contents. The Fasciculi and College Circulars are 
published separately after the University Catalogue, the Fasciculi being 
practically reprints from the Catalogue. Single copies are mailed free 
upon request. 

The Report of the Provost, made by him annually to the Corporation, 
constitutes a general review of University activities during the year, and 
contains infer alia reports from the Treasurer and the several Deans. 
Single copies are mailed free upon request. 


Group II consists of a number of serial publications in the several 
fields of literature, science and philology. They are issued in separate 
series at irregular intervals (for the most part), and represent the results 
of original research by, or under the direction of, members of the staft 
of instruction of the University. A complete list of these publications 
to date, with prices attached, is printed at length following. They are 
published under the supervision of the University Publication Committee. 

Group Ill consists of occasional publications, such as reports of the 
various University departments (where printed separately), and certain 
theses presented in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


Group IV consists of affiliated publications, issued as separate peri- 
odicals, not under the control of the University, but edited in part by 
officers of the University of Pennsylvania. Copies are obtainable only 
through the medium of exchange (see below). 


EXCHANGE BUREAU. 


The University of Pennsylvania desires to extend its system of exchang- 
ing publications with other similar institutions and learned societies, 
both at home and abroad. 

For convenience in correspondence, the following statement is made: 

To those educational institutions and learned societies which issue only 
annual catalogues, reports, or similar publications, the University of 
Pennsylvania offers in exchange all those of its own publications classed 
under Group I and III, or as many of them as may be specified. 

To those educational institutions and learned societies publishing a/so 
results of original investigations, the University of Pennsylvania offers 
in exchange any one of its equivalent series in Groups II and IV, or as 
many of them as may be mutually agreed upon in order to maintain a 
proportionate ratio of exchange. 

In establishing a system of exchanges with any other institution, the 
University of Pennsylvania binds itself to the following regulations: 

All publications agreed upon to be forwarded from Philadetphia to 
address furnished, immediately upon issue, free of expense to our corre- 
spondent. 
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In return the University requests compliance with the following: 
All publications to be forwarded to ‘‘ Library of the University of 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.,’? marked ‘‘ Exchange Bureau’’ in lower 
left-hand corner, immediately upon issue, free of expense to us. 


g@s~Orders for single numbers, or sets of Serial Publications under 


Group II, should be sent to Ginn & Co., Selling Agents, Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 

General correspondence relating to the publications should be ad- 
dressed to 


J. HARTLEY MERRICK, Assistant Secretary, 
Station B, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philology, Literature, and Archeology 


Volume I. 

Poetic and Verse Criticism of the Reign of Elizabeth. By Frrix 
E. SCHELLING, Professor of English Literature. $1.00. 

A Fragment of the Babylonian ‘‘ Dibbarra’’ Epic. By Morris 
JASTROW, JR., Professor of Semitic Languages. 60 cents. 

a. IIpé¢ with the Accusative. 4. Note on a Passage in the An- 
tigone. By WILLIAM A, LAMBERTON, Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature. 50 cents. 

The Gambling Games of the Chinese in America: Fan t’an and 
Pak kop piu. By Srewart CuLIn, Curator of the Museum of 
Archeology and Paleontology. 40 cents, 


Volume If, 

Recent Archzological Explorations in the Valley of the Dela- 
ware River. By CHARLES C. ABBOTT, Sometime Curator of the 
Museum of American Archeology. 75 cents. 

Observations on the Platform at Persepolis. By Morton W. 
EASTON, Professor of English and Comparative Philology. 25 cents. 

The Articular Infinitive in Demos.henes. By WILLIAM A. LAM- 

BERTON, Professor of the Greek Language and Literature. (/” prepa- 
ration.) 

The Life and Writings of George Gascoigne. By FreLIx E. SCHEL- 
LING, Professor of English Literature, $1.00. 

Volume ITI. 

Assyriaca. By HERMANN V. HILPRECHT, Professor of Assyrian and Com- 
parative Semitic Philology, and Curator of Babylonian Antiquities. $1.50. 

A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics. By DANieEL G. BrINTon, Pro- 
fessor of American Archeology and Linguistics. $1.20, 

Volume IV. 

Readings in Gower. By Morton W. Easton, Professor of English 

and Comparative Philology. 60 cents. 
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2. Social Changes in England in the Sixteenth Century as Re- 
flected in Contemporary English Literature. By Epwarp P. 
CHEYNEY, Assistant Professor of History. $1.00. 

3. The War of the Theatres. By JostaH H. PENNIMAN, Instructor in 
English. $1.00. 

Volume V. $2.00. 
Two Plays of Miguel Sanchez (surnamed ‘El Divino’’). By 
Huco A. RENNERT, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures.. 


Volume VI. $2.00. 
a. The Antiquity of Man in the Delaware Valley. 

6. Exploration of an Indian Ossuary on the Choptank River, 
Dorchester Co., Md. With a description of the crania discovered 
by E. D. Cope; and an examination of traces of disease in the bones, 

! by Dr. R. H. Harte. 

c. Exploration of Aboriginal Shell Heaps on York River, Maine. 
| By Henry C. Mercer, Curator of the Museum of American Arch- 
L zology. 

Volume VII. 
1. La Ingratitud Por Amor (Comedia de Don Guillen de Castro). 
By Huco A, RENNERT, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
$1.00. 


Philosophy 


1. *Sameness and Identity. By Grorce STUART FULLERTON. 

2. *On the Perception of Small Differences. With special reference to 
the Extent, Force, and Time of Movement. By JAMES MCKEEN CATTELL 
and GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. 


Political Economy and Public Law 


1. *fhe Wharton School Annals of Political Science. March, 1885. 

2. The Anti-Rent Agitation in the State of New York. 1839-1846. 
By EDWARD P. CHEYNEY. 50 cents. 

3. Ground Rents in Philadelphia. By Epwarp P. ALLINSON and B. 
PENROSE. 25 cents. 

4. The Consumption of Wealth. By Smmon N. PATTEN. 50 cents. 

5. *Prison Statistics of the United States for 1888. By RoLanp P. 
FALKNER. 

6. *The Principles of Rational Taxation. (Read at a meeting of the 
Association, November 21, 1889.) By Simon N, PATTEN, 

7. The Federal Constitution of Germany. With an Historical Intro- 
duction. Translated by EDMUND J. JAMES. (Second edition) 50 cents. 


* Out of print. 
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8. The Federal Constitution of Switzerland. Translated by EomMunD 
J. JAMEs. 50 cents. 
9. *Our Sheep and the Tariff. By WiLLIAM Draper Lewis. 
10. The German Bundesrath. A Study in Comparative Constitutional 
Law. By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON. 75 cents. 
11, The Theory of Dynamic Economics. By Simon N. PATTEN. $1.00. 
12. The Referendum in America. A Discussion of Law-Making by 
Popular Vote. By ELLIS P. OBERHOLTZER. $1.50. 
13. Currency Reform. By JosePpH FRENCH JOHNSON, 25 cents. 


Botany. 


Volume I—No. rt. $2.00. 
(Plates I-XII1.) 


1. A Monstrous Specimen of Rudbeckia hirta, L. By J. T. Rorn- 
ROCK. 


2. Contributions to the History of Dionea [luscipula, Ellis. By 
J. M. MACFARLANE. 


3- An Abnormal Development of the Intlorescence of Dionza. By 
JOHN W. HARSHBERGER. 

4. Mangrove Tannin. By H. TRIMBLE. 

5. Observations on Epigea repens, L. By W. P. WILson. 

6. A Nascent Variety of Brunella vulgaris, L. By J. T. RorHrock. 

7. Preliminary Observations on the Movemeiuts of the Leaves of 


Melijotus alba, L., and other plants. By W. P. WILson, and J. 
M. GREENMAN, 


Volume I—No. 2. $2.00. 
(Plates XIV-XVII.) 


Maize: A Botanical and Economic Study. By Joun W. Harsu- 
BERGER, 


Volume I—No. 3. $2.00. 
(Plates XVIII-XXXVI.) 
1. A Chemico-Physiological Study of Spirogyra nitida. By 
Mary E. P&NNINGTON. 


2. On the Structure and Pollination of the Flowers of Eupato=- 
rium ageratoides and E. coelestinum, By Laura B. Cross, 


3. Contributions to the Life-History of Amphicarpza monoica. 
By ADELINE FP. SCHIVELY. 


* Out of print. 
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Vol. II—No. 1. 
(Plates I-XII.) 


1, Observations on Conopholis Americana. By Lucy L, W. Witson. 
(With Plates I-VI.) 

2. Recent Observations on Amphicarpza Monoica. By ApELINE F. 
SCHIVELY. 

3. Water Storage and Conduction in Senecio Precox, D. C., 
from Mexico. By JoHn W. HARSHBERGER. 

4. Structure of the Cork Tissues in Roots of some Rosaceous 
Genera. (With Plates.) By MARTHA BUNTING. 


5. Structure and Development of Internal Phloem in Gelsemium 
Sempervirens, Alt. By CARoLiNgE B. THOMPSON. 

6. Comparative Studies on the Rate of Circumnutation of some 
Flowering Plants. By EvizABeTu A. Simons. 


7. Observations on the Development of some Embryo-sacs. By 
RANDOLPH E. B. MCKENNEY. 


8. The Occurrence and Structure of Hybrids between Drosera 
filiformis and D. intermedia. By JoHN M. MACFARLANE. 


9. Statistical Information on the Production of Fruits and Seeds 
in Certain Plants. By JoHN W. HARSHBERGER, 


Zoology. 


Volume I—No. 1. $2.00. 


1. The Correlations of the Volumes and Surfaces of Organisms. 
By JoHN A. RypER. (Plate I.) 


2. The Growth of Euglena Viridis when Constrained Principally 
to Two Dimensions of Space. By JoHN A, RypER. (Plate II.) 


3. Descriptions of Three New Polycheta from the New Jersey 
Coast. By J. Percy Moore, (Plates III-IV.) 
Volume I—No, 2. $2.00. 
On the Embryos of Bats. By Harrison ALLEN. (Plates V-VIII.) 
Volume ITI. 
(Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.25.) 
Syllabus of Lectures on the Vertebrata. By Epwarp D. Coprg, 
with an Introduction by Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
Volume IIT. 
*Some Collected Scientific Papers of the late John A. Ryder, 


* Out of print. 
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Mathematics 


No.1. 40 cents. 
a. Contributions te the Geometry of the Triangle. By R. J. 
ALEY. 
4. Properties of the Locus r — Constant, in space of n Dimen- 
sions. By PauL R. HEYL. 


| 


Hygiene. 


Nos. 1-2. 40 cents. 


{ The Biological Relation between Bacteria and the More Highly 
Organized Flora of Running Streams. By Davip H. BErGeEy. 


Comparative Studies upon the Pseudo-diphtheria, or Hofmann 
Bacillus, the Xerosis Bacillus, and the Loffler Bacillus. 
By Davip H. BERGry. 


Astronomy. 


Volume I. 
1. (In Preparation. See Announcements following.) 


2. Results of Observations with the Zenith Telescope, from 
October 1, 18096, to August 16, 1898. By Cuariks L. Doo. Le. 
$1.50. 
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ANNOUNCEMERTS. 


The Publication Committee of the University of Pennsylvania an- 
nounces the early issue of the following monographs in the several 
University Series. When published, they will be placed on sale through 
the agency of Messrs. Ginn & Co., Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


Philology, Literature, and Archeology 


The Rise of Formal Satire in England under Classical Influence. 
By RAYMOND M, ALDEN. (In press, ) 


Palatalization in the Old English Dialects. By CLARENCE G. CHILD. 
(In preparation.) 


Hindu Logic as Preserved in China and Japan. By SADAJIRA SUGIURA. 
(In preparation. ) 


Political Economy and Public Law 


The Philadelphia Negro: A Social Study. By Wititam E. Burxk- 
HARDT DuBols (Assistant in Sociology, 1896-97). (In press.) 

Railway Co-Operation in the United States; Its Evolution and 
Its Needs. By CHARLES S. LANGSTROTH and WILSON STILZ. (Two 
monographs, In press.) 


Philosophy. 
Spinozistic Immortality. By GrorGE STuaRT FULLERTON. (In press.) 
Astronomy. 


1. Description and Determination of the Longitude of the Flower 
Astronomical Observatory. By CHart:s L. DooLiTrLe. 


